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PREFACE 


This volume is written to meet a very real need con- 
stantly met by the authors in their long and varied experi- 
ence in preparing students to teach school music. They 
have felt that there is a wide field of usefulness for a hand- 
book which shall, within one volume, answer practically all 
the problems encountered in school music teaching. There 
are at least seven classes of persons who will find this vol- 
ume almost indispensable: 

1. Students in Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, 
County Training Schools, Conservatories, and 
Special Music Schools, who are preparing to teach 
music in the grades or Junior high schools. 

2. Instructors in all educational institutions, who are 
preparing students to teach or supervise music in 
the schools, and who wish to accomplish more 
both in and out of class, than is usually done. 
The complete condensed presentation of material 
and the readily available references of our volume 
now make this possible. 

3. Grade teachers, both rural and city, who are ambi- 
tious to have better music in their school rooms, 
and who wish a reference book which shall supply 
more information than can be given in the music 
course of study. 

4, Supervisors young in experience who need guidance 
in many matters for which they have not had the 
training oftyears of teaching. 

5. Experienced supervisors who in conducting teachers’ 
meetings need a text book for assigned study and 
reference. 
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6. Piano and other private teachers who wish to be- 
come familiar with and co-operate in the music 
work done by their pupils every day in the school 
room. 

7. Superintendents, members of school boards, musical 
parents and citizens who wish to have a broad 
treatment of school music teaching and who up to 
this time have not been able to find material 
which will give them detailed information in com- 
pact form. 

HannaHw Marrumws CUuNDIFF 
Peter W. DYKEMA 
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SCHOOL MUSIC HANDBOOK 


. PART ONE 
_ PERTAINING TO THE FIELD OF SCHOOL MUSIC 
General Approach to Our Subject 


_ Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges have struggled 

valiantly to arrange courses of study which in time allot- 
ments and credits meet the needs of all the departments of 
education. The courses preparing grade teachers have 
been so overcrowded that in certain respects the work cov- 

ered has been inadequate and the results unsatisfactory. 
Frequently the fault has lain not so much with instructors or 
students as with insufficient time for preparation. Partic- 
ularly has this been true in the subject of music. The writ- 
ers have witnessed various jugglings and shiftings of sub- 
jects in the courses of study in different schools and under 
different administrations always to find in the end that 
there was no more time for the music classes than there 
had been before. The situation has indeed become acute 
as the demand for better music preparation of the grade 
teacher has increased. 

With this driving necessity of doing much, and, as the 
subject broadens, more and more, in little time, there has 
been felt an ever increasing need for a textbook which would 
include within itself in condensed form something of all the 
phases of music which should enter into such a course of 

: preparation. The instructor begrudges valuable hours of 
the class period devoted by the students to the mechanical 
and usually ineffective activity of writing down lecture 
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material, when they should be learning to sing beautifully 
and independently, should be working with good music, 
and should be applying the principles of teaching which 
they are learning. None of these things can be so well 
accomplished outside of the class room. 

Yet the student must have material for study and where 
classes are large, as they usually are, the reference books 
available in the school library are never equal to the demand. 
It is to meet a real need that this book is written, and while 
the various topics are very briefly treated the object has been 
to make the treatment clear, though concise, and thus to 
cover the immediate needs of the grade teacher, while at 
the same time setting up an interest that may lead later to ~ 
more thorough study and enjoyment. 

Part One of this volume includes a consideration of points 
valuable in making a proper approach to our subject. 

Part Two is designed to include the theoretic data which 
it is desirable to cover in assignment work; this work to 
be supplemented by class presentation at the pleasure of 
the instructor, and according to the varying ideas of differ- 
ent instructors. 

Parts Three and Four apply this data and other material 
‘to school music teaching. It is far from the authors’ desire 
to impose any set or definite methods upon any one, student 
or teacher. The purpose has been to suggest many plans, 
methods, facts, ideas, gained through experience, with the 
thought that they may afford a tangible starting point for 
study leading to anything the teacher may wish to develop 
or that the student may work out independently, covering 
the various elements entering into the music of the grades 
and junior high schools. This material should when placed 
in the hands of the student, save many class hours greatly 
needed for the inspirational and xsthetic work possible 
only through the personal effort of the teacher during reci- 
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tation when in contact with the students. Part Three re- 
lates especially to the child; Part Four, to the teacher. 

Part Five presents a number of matters which will ex- 
pand the horizon of the teacher beyond the daily problems 
and will serve as guides in further study. Here will be 
found a discussion of some of the newer and constantly 
changing aspects of music in America. Here also are lists 
of material, and references which are frequently difficult 
to find even after wide search. 


The Place of Music in the Public Schools 


If our country is to become truly musical it must be 
through the work of the public schools in the impression- 
able days of youth. 

Why do we want America to be a music loving land? 
Because we are convinced that the nation with a love of 
music and an appreciation of it, possesses the, greatest re- 
source for happy and wholesome living. 

Present day education can only hope to find its appli- 
cation in a more or less distant future, and while we work 
to shorten the span as much as possible, today’s efforts cant 
only find fruition in the days tocome. While we cannot know . 
the specific problems of those days, our present problem is to 
fit for life, as life seems to be tending. We know that labor, 
physical and manual, is becoming more dignified and re- 
spected and better paid. We know, too, that working 
hours are becoming shorter and that people are finding 
themselves with leisure and with money to spend on amuse- 
ment for that leisure. How this time and money will be 
spent depends upon the tastes of the people. What the 
tastes of the people shall be depends upon the habits formed 
in their impressionable days — their school days. 
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Education should fit people for living day by day a full, 
satisfying life. Such a life includes plenty of work with a 
certain spirit of play entering into that work, and a gener- 
ous amount of play with a touch of the work spirit blending 
with the play. : 

How shall the play hours of the American people be spent? 
Education will be the deciding factor. Satisfaction in sor- 
did things is best replaced by intimate acquaintance with 
things of true worth. Educators are realizing this and the 
schools are fast becoming the centers of many influences 
which are reaching out and enriching home and civic life. 
Prominent among these influences is music. 

Judging by the number of popular songs, marches, and 
dances that may be heard from one end of our land to the 
other within a month’s time we might assume that we arva 
musical nation. Unfortunately the compositions enjoyed 
by our general public are not music of a high type, nor is the 
satisfaction they give deep and genuine. Undeveloped 
taste is the secret of such perverted satisfaction, and music 
in the public school is the correction for it. The time is - 
coming we hope, when an intimate knowledge of some of 
the great music of the world, some of the literature, the 
paintings, the sculpture, will be a part of the education of 
the mass of people, thus affording our wide land a fuller, 
more joyous life. True art is universal in its appeal pro- 
vided always that its medium has become familiar. : 

The place of music in the public schools is widely ac- 
knowledged as of deep significance. Its possibilities and 
obligations are more and more the subject of serious 
consideration. Let us examine briefly some of the phases 
of music which the schools should offer. 

1. Since singing must ever be the universal medium of 
musical expression, our schools must provide for the correct 
use of the singing voice in free and spontaneous song, caring 
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for it from its first use, through its changes and development 
into maturity. 

2. Since power to interpret the printed page is the only 
means of independence in selection of music and in its per- 
formance, our schools must provide for independent read- 
ing. 

3. Since there are many who have the desire and the 
ability to express themselves musically through some in- 
strument other than the vocal organ our schools must pro- 
vide for class instruction in violin, cornet, drums, piano and 
such other instruments as can be successfully taught to 
groups of young people. 

4. Since vocational education is established as indis- 
pensable, our high schools must provide adequate training 
for that large number of young persons who wish to make 
music a profession, as well as for those who choose to be- 
come stenographers, mechanics, or other business or pro- 
fessional workers. Credits must be arranged for gradua- 
tion in music courses as well as in other special courses. 

5. Since the great majority of persons are unlikely to 
be creators or performers of music, but are entitled to love 
and appreciate it, and since appreciation of music is de- 
pendent upon contact with good music and upon training 
in musical judgment and discrimination, our schools must 
provide opportunity to hear good music of various sorts. 
This is now possible in rural districts and in the crowded 
cities as well, through the use of the mechanical inventions 
now on the market. In this phase of music in the schools 
is found the means by which the large part of the public 
is to benefit. In addition to the pleasure of self-expression 
in group singing, our people should take pleasure in listen- 
ing to really good music. To bring this about is one of the 
chief functions of music in the schools. 

America now has more concert performers of all kinds 
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than can be supported with our present music ideals. Even 
in such a center as New York the people who come in touch 
with fine music are a small per cent of the public at large. 
The big public, the mass of the people should be music- 
lovers, enjoying well written and well performed composi- 
tions. To this end the schools must work, so that our pub- 
lic may come to that point of intelligent listening where in 
forming an audience they “ assist ”’ as the French say, 
instead of merely attending. 

6. Since education is now recognized to be worth while 
largely in proportion to its linking up with the daily life, 
our schools must give children such music as they can take 
into their homes. <A considerable portion of the songs they 
sing should be songs that they will enjoy singing in the home 
and that are already known by the older members of the 
family, or may be easily learned by them. The school 
program must provide time for committing to memory 
many good songs and must set up the habit of family sing- 
ing. In like manner the work done in instrumental music 
must stress the home side, and set up the ideal of family 
orchestral groups. 

7. Since codperation and service are the basis of democ- 
racy, our schools must foster their growth. Group activ- 
ities in which one thinks not only of himself but of his rela- 
tion to the whole, seeking to do his bit in such manner that — 
the unified effort of all shall succeed, at times finding him- 
self in prominence, at others subordinated, employ qualities 
which are necessary in citizenship and should be cultivated 
in our boys and girls. Choral work, orchestras and bands 
develop this group interest and should be recognized as val- 
uable features of school life. 

8. Since each member of a democracy is most valuable as 
he makes best use of his own peculiar talents, music instruc- 
tion should, in so far as it legitimately can do so within the 
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limits of its program allotment, stimulate the creative spirit 
through original musical expression. While it is to be de- 
voutly hoped that by this means unusual talent may be 
discovered and directed, the main object of creative work is 
to quicken the appreciative spirit of the entire group. 
_ 9. Finally since the main springs of action rise usually 
from feeling rather than thought, and since music properly 
taught can exercise a potent influence over the emotional 
life, we may rightly expect from school music important 
moral discipline. 

By bearing in mind such considerations as these we shall 
begin to be really musical, and to feel in our daily life the 
joys and benefits of music’s influence. 


The Grade Teacher and Music 


The success of any plan of public school music work lies 
largely with the grade teacher. Good supervision will, of 
course, provide helpful outlines, model lessons, and inspira- 
tional guidance, but the real business of accomplishment 
is in the hands of the room teacher. (As departmental 
work is not yet common, and is not frequently found below 
the seventh grade, we shall not consider it at this point.) 

What equipment should the grade teacher have to fit her 
to do her music work successfully? The requirements are 
not appalling. Let us consider some of them. 

1. Willingness to do her best. Music may be divine in 


its origin but it is human in its performance. Most of its- 


intricacies are capable of easily understood demonstrations. 
As a subject of instruction it is governed by the same laws 
of teaching that control other branches of the school pro- 
gram. Almost any teacher who is successful with other 
subjects can, if she be open-minded and earnest, learn to 
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teach her music successfully. More and more state laws 
require that all grade teachers have the ability to teach 
music in their rooms. 

2. Ability to know and to secure good voice quality. 
This ability can be acquired. It is dependent upon the 
habit of attentive listening with a discriminating ear and 
with a standard of excellence in mind. Knowing good tone, 
to secure it from children means simply to follow the proved 
methods that are now used by good teachers, including 
careful pronunciation and enunciation. Full details on 
this and the other subjects mentioned hereafter are given 
in this volume. 

3. Knowledge of the pitch-pipe and key-board. ‘The 
pitch-pipe is indispensable in the school room where there 
is no instrument and should be used always in getting, the 
correct pitch for starting singing. No teacher can afford to 
run the risk of depending upon her unaided sense of pitch 
nor allow a class to do so. The chromatic pitch-pipe is rich 
in resource and any clear headed person can master its full 
use. The key-board of the piano is also easy to master, at 
least to the point of testing the accuracy of what is being 
sung. 

4. Ability to read_music. Good sight singing requires 
intelligent application but any conscientious person who 
can carry a tune can learn to read smoothly and musically . 
when sufficient practice is had, based upon the feeling for 
phrase balance, rhythmic flow, and tonal groups. Gener- 
ally speaking there is no excuse for failure here. 

5. Acuteness of ear. An infallible ear is rare, but a 
reliable one Gan in most cases be acquired. An adult with 
no training can expect some difficulty, but earnest pains- 
taking effort will bring encouraging results. When the 
ear is notably deficient it is better for the person not to at- 
tempt to teach music. The tendency of persons to believe 
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that nature was remiss with them in failing to give them a 
good ear for music, is occasionally warranted; but the 
trouble generally lies not so much in a poor ear as in lack 
of training and in a willingness to regard one’s self as hope- 
lessly deficient. Earnest work, well directed, is usually all 
that is needed to secure such acuteness of ear as is necessary 
for successful music teaching in the grades. 

6. Methods of teaching. Definite methods of procedure 
(presupposing subject matter well in hand) are the essen- 
tials of good teaching. Plans based upon methods will 
often have to be modified or supplemented or even discarded, 
but to try to teach without having organized the work is to 
fail. There may be several ways equally good in which a 
given thing may be done, but to do it successfully some 
‘definite plan must be in mind. A teacher needs to know 
the logical, progressive steps by which certain results may 
be attained and should gain the knowledge first in a general 
way through the understanding of pedagogic and psycho- 
logic principles, and later in a specific way by the applica- 
_ tion of these principles to music problems. The successful 

teacher of music must know when drill is necessary and 
_ when superfluous, when to give help and when to require 
independent effort, when to stand for perfect accuracy and 
~ when to accept less. Definite aims and definite procedure 
< are requisites. In all of these matters the supervisor will 
naturally give much help. 
| 7. An inspiring personality. This matter of personality 
is a subtle and indescribable quality which is needed in the 
teaching of any subject, but perhaps especially in music. 
The music lesson should be a time of happiness and enjoy- 
t. It should be also a time of growth — growth in 
preciation, knowledge, and performance. The inspiring 
her brings this about through her power to incite pupils 
effort, to inspire them with the desire to do, to create in 
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them a pride in true accomplishment, to cultivate in them 
ideals toward which they will strive, to lead them to under- 
stand and appreciate the many beauties of life so commonly 
overlooked. It is then, a quality much to be desired and 
we believe is one that may be acquired through the culti- 
vation of a sincere and hearty interest in both subject 
and pupil. This inspiration is conveyed by the teacher first 
through a personal, vital interest in what is being taught; 
second, through the ability to find a motive which will link 
the problem at hand with the actual living of the child; 
third, through the power to encourage the child while hold- 
ing before him high standards of excellence. 

Is a knowledge of subject matter, or skill in the technic ~ 
of teaching, the source of this wonderful thing, inspiration? 
No; inspiration is rather the result of human sympathy, 
heart interest, social understanding, which have been so 
fused into a moving power as to stimulate others to enthu- 
silastic endeavor. 

8. Musical appreciation. Appreciation of the deeper 
significance of music comes to the teacher through asso- 
ciation with good music. The more of it that is heard and 
absorbed, the greater and truer does appreciation become. 
To theorize about music accomplishes little. Results come 
through listening to, and taking part in the making of good 
music. Upon this experience is built up appreciation not 
only of music itself, but of its influence. A teacher of sen- 
sitive and refined nature, with vitality and imagination 
can, through inspirationally taught music and its accom- 
panying verse set to work influences whose results are so 
far-reaching as to be quite immeasurable. Every teacher 
should seek to cultivate this musical feeling that no oppor- 
tunity be lost for setting to work this wonderful influ- 
ence. 
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Course of Music Study for Prospective Grade Teachers. 


When students enter a teaching course without musical 
experience they will doubtless go through some of the same 
training that the little child receives. They will have contact 
with real music, through the singing of many songs by imi- 
tation, and by directed listening to much other music. 
In addition to this saturation process without attention to 
technical or theoretic matters, these adult students can 
and doubtless will approach the subject from the mature 
attitude of analysis, and by this dual treatment they should 
progress rapidly, covering in weeks what it takes school 
children years to do. 

A course of study preparing the grade teacher to handle 
music will probably embrace the following phases of music. 
Song singing. (Har training.) 

Rhythmic games and plays. (Body expression.) 
Musical vocabulary. (Melodic and rhythmic types.) 
Drill in pitch, rhythm and theory. 

Formal ear training. (Response oral and written.) 
Sight reading. 

Appreciation of music. (Listening lessons.) 
Methods. (Pedagogic principles.) 

Practise. (Lesson plans and class teaching.) 
Observation in Model School. (Written comments.) 
11. Original melody writing. (Illustrative drill work.) 
12. Community music work. (Directing, etc.) 


- 
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PART TWO 
Pertaining to the Theory of Music 


NOTE 1. NOTATION. 

Musical sounds are called tones. They vary in duration, 
pitch, and intensity. The means or characters which are 
used to represent the various aspects of tones as they express 
musical ideas are included in the subject of Notation. In- 
teresting historical material on the origin of modern notation 
will be found in any history of music by consulting refer- 
ences on Hucbald. 

Duration of Tones. Symbols called notes indicate the 
length of time a tone is to be sounded and other symbols 
called rests indicate periods of silence. Arranged in paral- 
lel series they are as follows: 


‘Whole Half Quarter Eighth Sixteenth Thirty-second 


Notes _ a yi ay 5 i ete. 
ECOBUO 5 let let oot x + 3 © av Gtx 


As is easily seen, each of the above symbols is in the 
mathematical ratio of two to one, with reference to 
that which follows. For example J=J J; J= } Ph or 
co bata 2) Hy 7 a; etc. Ratios other than two tos one 
are made by various devices. For instance, a dot adds 
half the value of the preceding symbol (note or rest). 
Z.= a4 or ese ees % » ete. The duration repre- 
sented by these symbols is measured by beats or pulses, the 
standard of measurement varying according to the type of 
music as will be explained in the succeeding section or 


note. In notes of short duration, flags (J J) or bars (J) 
Joy-ous wed 
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are used according to the grouping of words, or the phrasing 
of groups of tones, the connecting bar serving to unite the 
tones. A slur likewise has the effect of grouping tones and 
may, unlike the bar of eighth and smaller denomination 
notes, be used with notes representing any duration, provid- 
ing they are not of the same pitch. When notes of the same 


pitch are joined by a tie, ex J= 2); they are sounded as one 


tone having the combined values of both. Intellectual 
grasp of these symbols is worth little unless they are sensed 
musically as well. 

As parts of notation are included: 

Various short cuts or means of repeating without Cee 
cating, as follows: 


| (with any number of | Repeat all material between 


~ the sets of dots. 


(with any number . Repeat all material 
of measures) | ~ before dots. 

D.C. (Abbreviation for Italian Da Capo, from the head 
or beginning.) = Repeat from the beginning to the word 
Fine (fee-nay). 

D.S. (Abbreviation for Italian Dal Segno) = Repeat 
from the sign (8:) to the word Fine. 

(Repeated passages usually demand a changed interpre- 
tation.) 

Miscellaneous devices for interpretation: 

= Hold. Adds to the length of tone. (No definite du- 
ration.) 

7~ or ~ = Slur. Joins notes of different pitch. 

= Tie. Joins notes of the same pitch. 

Dots above or below notes 3 Py indicate staccato (short). 

When using these and other symbols, a system of slant 
line notation made with single strokes is advised in the 
interest of time saying, so essential to the success of written 


: measures intervening) : 
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work. In this notation, for board work the flat side of a 
short piece of chalk is used, while for paper the ordinary 
pencil stroke is used. Filled-in note heads are represented 
as follows: 5 J 2 © ete. 


“ NOTE 2. MEASURE OR METER. 


Music, having originated in an expression of the rhythmic 
impulse, embodies a succession of pulses, or beats which 
move along as regularly as clock-ticks, and which give the 
time feeling. There are two fundamental arrangements 
into which these pulses are grouped: (1) strong, weak; and 
(2) strong, weak, weak. These groupings are called meas- 
ures. They are felt through the accent or stress on the ~ 
first beat; and seen through the arrangement of bars.* Any 
kind of note may be the unit of the beat or pulse which 
serves as a means of measuring or grouping all tones (heard) 
or notes (written). The two figures at the beginning of a 
composition are called the measure signature, or, less cor- 
rectly, the time signature. The upper figure tells the num- 
ber of beats in a measure; the lower figure tells the beat 
note or unit of counting. Thus ? indicates that there are 
three beats in a measure with a quarter note (or its equiv- 
alent) requiring a full beat. % is frequently represented 
by & and is frequently called ‘Common time.” € (ap- 
parently halving the numbers of the & signature) stands for 
2. Music written in 3 or 8 measure is generally taken 


rapidly in triplet grouping; i.e., with but one or two beats 
to the measure. 


* Rhythmic groups should also be felt as beginning on other than the ac- 
cent, as: weak, strong; and weak, strong, weak. Shown in notation they 
appear: 


aig | gig Lent 2i¢ | ¢ oi ey 
rhythmic group rhythmic group 


we 


~ 
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jameasure| 2) J |J || |gdad ood| 2. | 
x x % x x % 
strong weak strong strong weak strong 
weak weak 
Se ee | 
x x x x 
strong weak weak strong weak 
weak 


The crosses indicate the beats; the double bars show the 
end. 


NOTE 3. PITCH AND STAFF. 


The highness or lowness of tones is called pitch, and is 
represented by the position of notes on the staff. The 
staff is used for visualizing music. It is the product of evo- 
lution, coming through many changes to the present form 
of five lines and four spaces with such added lines (called 
leger lines) above and below as may be needed to express 
the tone used. Each line and space is called a degree and 
the degrees are named by the first seven letters of the alpha- 
bet which are called the pitch names. (See “ Staff,” 


Grove’s Dictionary.) No staff is complete without a 


clef or sign at the beginning to establish the pitch names. 
The two clefs most commonly used are the treble or G clef, 
and the bass or F clef. Other clefs are used in writing for 
special instruments of unusual range, to keep the notes 
on the staff proper, without too great use of leger lines. 


—————————— 
—————————— Letters are the 
= — pitch names 
Se —| 


The G clef names the line about which it circles, and indi- 
cates the staff used for women’s and children’s voices, high 
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voiced instruments, and occasionally for the tenor or high 
male voice. The F clef names the line enclosed by dots, 
and indicates the staff used for male voices and low pitched 
instruments. Male voices frequently sing unison or solo 
music from the treble staff. 
NOTE 4. SYLLABLES. 

The syllables used in sight singing are merely a means to 
an end. Unless they are so understood they are worse 
than useless. Insofar as they serve to identify tone groups 
already familiar to the ear or to establish a fixed relation- 
ship between tones, they are useful. Where the voice is 
the medium for tone production, as in the public schools, 


pO 


the syllables are generally regarded as indispensable in — 


learning toread music. Their use is serviceable only as it is 
purely automatic. This requires practice and formal drill on 
their application to the tone groups found in yocal music. 
Proper use sets up a definite relationship between tones. 

The syllables are taken from the Latin.* Through the 
resonance of the vowel sounds, they aid in securing correct 
voice quality. Each of the eight tones of the scale has a 
syllable definitely connected with it, also a number or 
scale name, as follows: 


Scalenames 8 7 6 5 4 8 2 1 (Descending) 
Syllables Do Ti La Sol Fa Mi Re Do (Italian vowel 
sounds) 

The scale names are sometimes used on the board for 
rapid interval drill and in going above 8, or below 1, dots 
or short lines may be used as follows: 


Sie ea Roar el 7 6 5 1. The first phrase of My 


* The invention of syllables in connection with the singing of definite 
pitch, called solmization, is credited to Guido of Arezzo (1050 A.D.). The 
syllables were taken from the opening words of successive lines of an old 
Latin hymn to John the Baptist, each line beginning on a successively higher 
tone-of the scale. (See Victor record 55072.) 
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Jountry, Tis of Thee would be represented thus: 
at 1 2|7 1 2,|3 3 4|3 S 1,| 2 1 at 


_ There are a few supervisors of public school music who 
have demonstrated to their own satisfaction that the syl- 
ables are unnecessary, and even obstructive to good, mus- 
ical sight-reading. They base their teaching upon the ear 
nd eye recognition of scale and tonic chord* with reliance 
upon tone and position solely, without the aid of name asso- 
ciation. So far, the advocates of this plan of teaching are 

t numerous; but as grade teachers themselves are better 

uipped musically, it seems possible that the idea may 

read, and be successfully used. 

In the meantime, the vast majority of schools are using 
the syllables with more or less success. 
a, 
_ NOTE 5. SCALES. 
J Music originates in melodies, in complete successions 

of tones, short though they may be. 

After these have developed until there is a considerable 
pbody of musical material, which may be a process of many 
years and even centuries, some inquiring mind examines 
- them to see how they are made. Any person may easily 
_ demonstrate, by classifying all the different tones in almost 
any well-known melody such as Dixie, Joy to the World, 
or Old Folks at Home, that the great variety in the songs 
of a nation is made by the manipulation of a small num- 

ber of different tones. These tones arranged in regular 
ies of ascending or descending pitch form a scale. The 
‘selection of tones used in folk music and in such songs as 
these mentioned is usually made quite without any con- 
scious feeling for scale, The existence of this scale back- 


» e' 


- 


4 See Note 8, later, 


C Minor 
(Harmonic form) 


A Minor 


(Melodic form) 


A Minor 


(Harmonic form) 


A Minor 
(Natural or normal form) 


C Major 
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Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Ti Do 


wa 


Tonic Minor 


Relative Minors 


= 


ground is only brought to light when 
the music student begins his work. 
Few of'us, for example, are aware that 
in singing Auld Lang Syne, we are us- 
ing the Scotch pentatonic or five-toned 
scale (do, re, mi, sol, lah). Scales in 
one form or another have existed for 
thousands of years. Our modern 
scales are the result of a long process of 
musical development and are the ma- 
terial from which our music is made. 
A scale is a succession of consecu- 


tive tones in certain orders of whole _ 


and half steps, generally embracing 
eight degrees. Our two forms of scales 
are the diatonic and chromatic. ~* 

The chromatic scale embracing thir- 
teen tones in its eight degrees is formed 
entirely of half steps and is seldom 
used except in ornate compositions to 
be performed by skilled artists. 

The diatonic scale embracing eight 
degrees is formed of whole and half 
steps and may be major or minor. 

The major scale has half steps be- 
tween three and four and seven and 
eight, the other intervals being whole 
steps. 

The minor scale (whose tones com- 
bine into music of mystery, sadness 
or sombreness) employs not only whole 
and half steps, but also (in the har- 
monic form) an interval of a step and a 
half. There are three chief forms of 
the minor scale. (See accompanying 
illustration and pgs. 19 and 20.) 


—— 


arte le owt ote b dea. A. ot 
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There is considerable difference of opinion as to the best 
plan for teaching minor scales. Instrumentalists and theo- 
rists often object to the idea of using six as the foundation 
tone, insisting that a scale must start on one. So long as 
syllables are used in learning to sing at sight it is likely that 
singers will continue to feel six or La as the foundation tone 
of the relative minor scale. But if the true feeling for the 
minor mode is developed and if the pupil is led to feel that 
he is only studying the scales that he may be familiar with 
the material out of which music is made, it would seem that 
the main thing is accomplished. Whether we think 


Mee ba? 46 GbOse, 6S 
or 
Det. 8 02: 854 eb 6 


we can appreciate the beauty of the minor mode, and also 
sense chordal effects. To change the numbers and syl- 
lables in singing compositions in a relative minor key calling 
the key-tone one or Do is not impossible, but to many teach- 
ers it seems unnecessary. Moreover, the small number of 
singers who go far enough in music to need the other con- 
ception of the foundation tone of the minor can easily make 
the change. 

To our modern ears (unless we have grown ultra-modern) 
scales to be satisfying, need to have a half step at the top. 
The tone found in the major scale just below the tonic or 
Do is called the leading tone because of its strong leading 
tendency toward the tonic. 

As can be seen by a foregoing illustration the major scale 
has this satisfying half step ending at the upper end. 

The normal minor scale is seen to end with a whole step; 
it lacks in the finality and satisfaction which the leading 
tone affords, 


4 


Me 4 
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The harmonic minor scale has the desirable leading tone, 
but it has an awkward interval of three half steps, or a step 
and a half, between the sixth and seventh tones. It is a 
scale, however, whose tones admit of good harmonic chordal 
foundation and is sometimes very effective in its rugged 
character. 

The melodic minor scale has the smoothest, most melodic 
succession of tones, and is the only form which descends in 
a different order of tones from that in which it ascends. It 
takes on the normal form in descending. If the descending 
tones were like the ascending the effect of the upper part of 
the scale would be that of the major, and the minor effect 
would be largely destroyed. = 

The tonic minor is of course not a different form; the 
name refers to the place of beginning and not the arrange- 
ment of tones. It starts from the major key note and with 
a lowered third and sixth gives the harmonic form. The 
natural and the melodic minors also may be formed from 
this same starting tone. 

In all scales it is the third tone from the foundation which 
determines the mode as major or minor. If the interval 
from the foundation to the third tone contains two whole 
steps the scale is major; if the interval contains a whole 
step and a half step, the scale is minor. 

Scales may be formed from any pitch, but whatever 
the starting point may be, that pitch is the .magnet 
tone, and gives the name of the scale, and establishes the 
key. The scale of C is the only one of the major scales 
in which the whole and half steps come correctly with the 
natural letter pitches. In every other major scale it is 
necessary to raise or lower certain letter pitches to get the 
proper step and half steps successions. In these adjust- 
ments a sharp (#) is used to indicate a raised pitch, and 
a flat (>) to indicate a lowered pitch, For example: 


- ——_ 
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t ScaLe or G Ne ScaLe or F 
f° 
—= r= e Yee r) e 
| 
meas 4 6.6 7 8 9 88-6. 6 eR 
gabe d e(f)f ¢ f g abb(b)c d e f 


NOTE 6. CHARACTERISTICS OF SCALE TONES. 


Beside the drawing quality of 1 or Do in the scale and 
the leading tendency of 7 or Ti, there is a characteristic 
tendency connected with every other scale tone. It is 

not to be understood that every time one of these tones is 
used, its resolving tendency is felt, but only when the tone 
comes at such a point that melodically and rhythmically 
its resolution is essential. 

John Curwen, Calvin Cady, and some of the older teach- 
ers associate with the scale syllables certain hand-signs 
which will illustrate and emphasize the character and ten- 
dency of each tone in its key relationship. Some teachers 
use them for tonal dictation, avoiding the interruption of 
the speaking voice. Others use them merely as an aid in 
impressing the idea of scale tone-characteristics. The signs 
are as follows: 


@) 


Home-tone, 
| denoting strength. 


Restless, tending 
Oo Do or Mi. 
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( ‘ 
ball \ 
aware Sombre, »_ 
Wight, decisive > tending to Sol or Do, 
tending to either Do. orremaining passive. 
tending to Da 


In many English schools phrases from vocal masterpieces 
are displayed permanently on the blackboard or charts to 
illustrate forcibly characteristic uses of the seven tones. 
The student of music will find it a stimulating exercise to 
collect his own set of illustrations. 
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NOTE 7. KEYS AND SIGNATURES. 
Piano Keyboard 


Bea: SECTION OF PIANO KEYBOARD 
34 Ba aS Ot &B 


Peers Fr) GAB) CDI E/F| Gi/A/lBIC 
Fb | EF 


STAFF SHOWING POSITION OF|NOTES ON THE KEYBOARD 
OCTAVE 
Large pianos have eight octaves. 

By key is meant the manifold groupings of the scale 
tones around the commanding tone known as the tonic. 
(It is in this key feeling or tonality that modern music 
differs from early composition.) The sharps and flats 
necessary in forming scales and keys are placed in a group 
at the beginning of the staff, and are called the key signa- 
ture. It is well to commit the various key signatures to 
memory. This is not done as a bit of mental gymnastics, 
but because it is a useful and necessary part of the equip- 
ment through which one may successfully handle music in 
the schools. 


Note. Inside the front cover of this book, an enlarged staff is presented 
which is intended for use by the student in doing some of the same things 
which small children may do with such charts at their seats in the school-room. 
The forming of the various melodic types in all keysis valuable practice, and 
is readily done by the use of pennies or buttons or some such object used on 
the staff as note heads. 

Inside the back cover is found a piano keyboard chart in actual size in- 
tended to be used in connection with the study of scales, intervals, chords, and 
other yelated subjects involving keyboard knowledge and piano fingering. 


* From any key to its nearest neighbor is a tonal half-step. 


- 
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Table for Natural Keys. 
No sharps or flats Key of C Major A Minor 


Table for Sharp Keys 


1lsharp EY Key of G Major E Minor 

2sharps F.C 7) ‘ee 

3 sharps F.CG cee i Ke ” 

4 sharps F.C4D > SEG ? C# ” 

5 sharps F.CGDA ” Bae GE)” 

6 sharps F/C.G DAE ” Eee De’ 

7sharps FCGDAEB ” Ch a Ae? 
Table for Flat Keys . 

1 flat B, Key of F Major D Minor 

2 flats BLE ” Bo saa Gai’ 

3 flats BEA 2 bee Gyk<? 

4 flats B_E,A;D 1 Aba By» 

5 flats B.E,A.D.G vb By ai, 

6 flats B-E, A.D. GC Gh Se Hips ¢” 

7 flats BALA.-D GCF 7 Chae pte 


The place of the key note is easily determined by calling 
the last sharp in the signature seven, or the last flat four, 
and counting up to 8, with sharp keys, and down to 1, with 
flats. This procedure may be pictured graphically thus: 


Sion Pt, glee | (Gece 


The pitch of the 8 or 1, the tonic, gives the name of the key, 
For example: If the tonic is KE, the key is KE major (or E- 


Minor). If it is B, the key is B major (or B Minor) 

The minor key is recognized by its more somber tone color, 
and through the presence, in the relative minor, of the La 
Do Mi La chord-feeling with sharp five (Si); in the tonic 
minor through the Do Me Sol Do chord-feeling. (Note the 
lowered Mi.) 


RY. J 
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The Chromatic Pitch-pipe 

The chromatic pitch-pipe most commonly used is ar- 
ranged to give the following pitches: e (first line treble 
staff) fgababbedpbdeb, omitting gb and b. The nat- 
ural pitches are obtained by blowing into the instrument, 
the flatted ones by inhaling. Since there are no sharped 
pitches and not all of the flatted ones shown, it is necessary 
when these are needed, to sound the enharmonic intervals. 
For instance, to get the pitch of g# one would sound ab; 
or to get fb one would sound e. The singing of a class can 
be very accurately tested in this way (Note 72). 


NOTE 8. MELODIC VOCABULARY AND INTERVALS. 


Music is not made of isolated tones, but of related tone 
groups. It is in connection with these that we find the syl- 
lables most helpful. The reading of music is largely depend- 
ent upon the mastery of a definite and reliable sense of tonal 
intervals. Such mastery comes through the right sort of 
drill in hearing and producing intervals, measured by those 
fundamental series of tones known as the scales. Reading 
is also dependent upon the quick recognition of typical 
groups of notes forming phonograms which are constantly 
found in music. It has been demonstrated that the related 
groups are easier to comprehend than the isolated unit. 
Both interval and melodic type drill should establish two 
facts: (1) The fixed relationship of intervals in the key, 
and (2) the possibility of having the key tone at any pitch. 

With reference to methods of teaching of music in 
the schools, supervisors may be grouped into three classes: 
(1) the scale method advocates; (2) the song method advo- 
cates; (3) those who combine the two methods. Each 
of these will be discussed la »y be said here that 

with all three groups it is cu... sas *t » the syllables in 
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beginning the drill work, but to drop them as soon as skill 
in the use of tones is acquired. (See Note 32.) 

A tonal interval is the difference in pitch between two 
tones. These intervals are heard. A staff interval is the 
distance between two notes. These intervals are seen. 

An interval is produced by sounding the two tones either 
simultaneously or successively. It is named by reference 
to the way it would be written on the staff, that is, by the 
number of degrees it involves. The interval e-f, for in- 
stance, involves one line and one space (two degrees), hence 
it is a second. These names of intervals are therefore de- 
pendant on their staff position. 


Table of Intervals* 


Se ae ee 5 


Prime Second Third. Fourth Fifth "sixth Seventh Octave 


The tonic chord in its various arrangements is prominent — 
in all music. Following are the tonic chord or Do Mi Sol 
types. (Minor: La Do Mi or Do Me Sol.) 


Tonic chord types (in the key of F, major or minor) | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


se, 
a 
ieee 8 9 10 u ins 
= zs =[s - E 2” E —————— 
oe -8- -?- 
For major effects the first space may be called Do; for 
minor effects call it La, or call it Do and use flat three 
(Me) throughout. These types need to be recognized in any 


key. This resolves itself into two problems: (1) the tonic 
on a line, and (2) the tonic in a space. 


*Tn using a staff with no clef or sharps or flats, the tonic may be placed 
wherever desired. 


4 
me 


- 
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Other types frequently found are as follows: (Each type 
may be used in sequence; number 1 below, for instance, 
DojRe Do | Re Mi Re | etc.) 


pie used par 


SSSsaast ee 
See 


Larger intervals and those chromatically altered are eas- 
ily added when these are mastered. 

An enharmonic interval is one in which there is difference 
in name and appearance but not in tone. (For example, 
from Ab to G#.) 


Enharmonic Intervals 


[ae 


Which of the two forms of notation a composer shall use 
is dependent upon the harmony underlying his musical 
thought. While Ab and G# sound alike and are played by 
the same key on the piano, yet they must be used in accord- 
ance with the harmonic construction employed. As it 
would be poor English to say “‘ We sailed the see,” so it 
might be quite wrong to use G# instead of Ab though they 
sound the same. 


NOTE 9. RHYTHMIC VOCABULARY. 


Rhythmic types are comparatively few, but their use in 
conjunction with melody and harmony serve to give us 
the world’s wealth of music. These rhythms may be out- 
lined as follows, illustrated on the basis of the quarter note 


- receiving the beat. 


, 
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One tone to one beat. Also rests. ‘ * 


One tone to two or more beats. Also rests. ¢ e 


Two equal tones to one beat. ga or P ay 

Three equal tones to one beat. dde or e Paes 
Two unequal tones to two beats. oy 2 

Equal tone and rest to one beat. P) + 

Equal rest and tone to one beat. After beat effect. . an 
Two unequal tones to one beat. oa or a a 

Four equal tones to one beat. | Variations. gcee ; 


eae 
Short tone on the beat followed by long. Synto- 
pation. e ‘, ps 
11. Variation of triplet groups in §-§meter. Even PPP ; 
Long short : 2; Long q.3 Uneven gs Staccato A rep 
Interrupted ey ¢ ete. 


12. Three tones in the time of two. Real triplet. dda i “ 
ete. xs 8 x3 


a Pa ero oc ies 


x 


fond 
S 


These types mean little in this isolated situation, taking — 


on life only in their musical setting. 


NOTE 10. CHROMATICS. 


Composers frequently wish to say more in their music 
than is possible by the eight tones of the major or minor 
scale. In order to enlarge their medium of expression they 
introduce chromatic or intermediate tones, and a wonderful 
breadth of possibilities especially in color (Latin chroma) 
is thus created. 
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These chromatic tones are not a part of the regular scale 
but may be introduced at those points of the scale where 
there are whole steps. It is possible for instance to bring 
in a tone between Do and Re, and that tone may be written 
as #1 or 62, which are in reality the same, being played on 
the piano by striking the same key. (Consult key-board 
under Note 7.) Whether the tone shall be expressed by 
sharping or flatting depends upon the harmony underlying 
the composition. It is very important not to confuse these 
seale names (#1, b2, etc.) with key signatures: #1 (Di) does 
not have any reference to the key of G which has one sharp. 

Chromatics have syllable names derived from the regular 
seale syllables. The syllable for sharp one (#1) is obtained 
by changing the syllable Do to Di; sharp two by changing 
Re to Ri, etc. The rule for forming sharp chromatics is 
as follows: Retain the consonant of the regular scale syl- 
lable and change the vowel to i (pronounced ee). 

The rule for forming the flat chromatic syllables is as 
follows: Retain the consonant of the regular scale syllable 
and change the vowel to e (pronounced a). There is one 
variation to this rule in the case of flat two (b2) where the 
regular scale syllable for two (2) is Re; here the chromatic 
syllable becomes Ra (pronounced Rah). 


Music Ladder Table of Sharp Chromatic Flat Chromatic 
¢ —s—| Syllables Syllables 
s|' |? There is no #7 There is no b8 
are 2 #6 — Li b7— Te 
Ls = 45 — Si 66 — Le 

: #4 — Fj b5 — Se 
ico i No #3 No b4 
| a} #2 — Ri b38 — Me 
to #1 —Di b2— Ra 
rai a 


| 
These chromatic tones may be used merely for ornamental 
purposes in the existing key or they may be used as a means 


Be Om RS iS . | La Sates 
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for modulating into other desired keys. To be able to 
recognize these uses is of great importance to the teacher 
in her grasp of the musical effect. 


GS 


Raising ‘the pitch Raising the pitch ‘Lowering the pitch 
of an open degree of a sharped degree of an open degree 
if : bh a aaaare 
Fa $ oe iF — —o o— te p- i on —te- —— —H 
Lowering the pitch Raising the pitch Lowering the pitch 
of a sharped degree of a flatted degree of a flatted degree 


The signs used to indicate these tones are called acciden- 
tals and are as follows: |... , ‘A hac lly Ala 
Sharp (#) for raising the pitch of an open degree.: 

Double sharp (X) for raising the pitch of a sharped degree. 
Natural () for raising the pitch of a flatted degree. 
Flat (>) for lowering the pitch of an open degree. 


Double flat (>>) for lowering the pitch of a flatted degree. . 


Natural (f) for lowering the pitch of a sharped degree. 
The natural (f) is thus seen to act as a sharp or as a flat 

according to its use. All of these signs are effective only 

through the measure in which they occur, though in modern 


music annulling signs are frequently found when not ac-. 


tually necessary. In the foregoing illustration the initial 
signature of five sharps is effective for the first two examples; 
while the signature of five flats controls the last two. 


NOTE 11. PART MUSIC. 


Part music is that in which two or more voice parts are 
sung at the same time. The parts are sometimes written 


on two or more staffs,* sometimes on one.t| The upper part 


or first soprano, and the lower part or second soprano or 
alto, are supplemented by tenor and bass parts in mixed 
choruses. Unison notes to be sung by two parts are writ- 
tent fo. See ex. b, page oh per ex. Ge page ih. # ; ay tele ae 


-£ sein tr1 fir 


‘ 
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f ten as follows (’) (co). Formerly, in polyphonic or many- 


voiced music, composers arranged their work so that each 
_ voice carried a melody which wove its way along with other 
_ melodies until all came to a chordal conclusion. Most mod- 
ern part singing is written with a single melody supported 
by other voices forming chord effects and having only an 
occasional melodic strain. (These effects can be readily 
_ studied through selected talking machine records: Sumer ‘is 
_ teumen in, Popule Meus by Palestrina.) 

‘Exercise a Stems, if disconnected, indicate up- 
2x | per and lower parts; otherwise the 
position of the notes on the staff is 

the indication of parts. 


Exercise ¢ 


NOTE 12. MUSICAL FORM. 


By form in music is meant the structure (dependent upon 
balance and proportion) which is observed by the composer. 
The larger the composition, the more details there may be 
present in the form, as is the case in architectural or literary 
creations. As in literature we have classic, romantic, 
didactic, and popular styles of writing, so we have in music, 
and it is the form in which the composition is written which 
classifies it. To’ apply the term “ classic”’ to all music 

not “ popular” is a mistake, since much good music is not 
classic in form. The classification of compositions is dis- 
cussed in Note 13. 

All music is built upon the feeling of impulse and pro- 
_ gression in some tones, and their resolution into the semi 


} 
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or final repose of others. (These resolutions are important 
influences in determining cadences of various kinds. See * 
Note 14.) Scale tones in themselves have these tenden- 
cies which can be greatly accentuated by chordal support 
as was suggested in the discussion of hand signs (Note 
6). The active tones of the scale are: 

Re tending to Mi or Do 

Ia tending to Mi 

Sol tending to either Do 

La tending to Sol, Mi or Do 

Ti tending to Do 

The repose tones are Do and Mi, and La in the minor. 

‘Tones are combined into groups of various lengths and ~ 

structure and it is with these groups that form in music 
is concerned. For our present use we may present musieal 
form in the following general summary. 


| figure | = The smallest characteristic group of tones. 
| figure | figure |= motive. A tone group that may be 
identified with a certain composition. 


| motive | motive | = phrase. A musical thought (not 
complete). 

| phrase | phrase | = section. A complete thought. 

| section | section | = period. <A developed thought. 


Good sight-reading and intelligent musical understanding 
are dependent upon realization of these structural aspects 
of music. A helpful comparison may be made between 
music and language, but as is natural between any two arts 
the comparisons are suggestive rather than exact. 

Note Letter 
Figure — Word 
Motive — Phrase 
Phrase — Clause 
Section — Sentence 
Period — Paragraph 


‘w — a SS a 7 Se i a 
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Throughout this development there is also a mechanical 
balance of measures. Of these groups, phrases are the most 
easily sensed, and in singing, the note phrase is governed 
by the word phrase, good phrasing being shown by proper 
breathing. 

Phrases may begin with direct or indirect attack, that is, 
on an accent, or before an accent. For example, < Glory, 
glory, hallelujah” has direct attack, while ‘“O say! can 
you see ”’ has indirect. 

Among the resources which the composer uses in writing 
music are repetition, sequence, and elaboration. These 
can be found in many of the simplest compositions and 
readily grasped. Through these elements come the Unity 
and Variety essential to all Art forms. Very simple mel- 
odic examples of these methods follow: 


eso Ss SSS 


Repetition 


guest es _ Had 


Sequence 


Oo ee etapa eee cerieg| 


Elaboration 
Without making a detailed study of these form types, 
we may summarize them as follows. (For further reading 
see Groves’ Dictionary of Music.) 


A. Vocal Forms. 
5 Jytalg See note 20. 
Song Ballad — A story told through several like verses. 
Recitative — A declamatory, intoned passage. 
Aria — A sustained melody following a recitative. 
(Last two forms used in oratorio and opera.) 
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Round — See note 33. 

Glee — For three or more voices without accompani- 
Chorus ment. 

Madrigal — A part song of pastoral nature. 

Anthem — A part song with sacred text. 


Mass . A ritual for the Roman Catholic Service, having many 
divisions as follows: — Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei. 


Cantata A setting for a sustained thought, by means of solo 
and choruses. i 
Oratorio A more pretentious work than a cantata having sacred 


text, usually dramatic in character. 

Opera A combination of story, music, and action, staged and 
costumed. Grand opera has no speaking parts, 
while light opera generally has. 

Ensembles Duets, trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, semi-choruses, 
etc., employing groups of two, three, four, five, 
six, eight, twelve or more individuals respeminigir 


B. Instrumental forms. 
Nocturne — Night song. 
Etude — A study. 
Berceuse — A lullaby. 
Impromptu — An improvisation. 


Barcarolie — A boat song. 
Rhapsody — A mood, generally of an exalted character. 
Short Waltz 
compositions Police 

Dance forms | Minuet 

Generally Polonaise 

Idealized Mazurka 

Gavotte 
Ete. 

Overture. Played as an introduction and usually using 
themes which are heard again in the body of the 
composition. 

Prelude. Played as an introduction and not heard again. 

Longer Intermezzo. Coming between main parts. 
compositions | Fugue. A very intellectual’ composition, highly de- 
veloped from the form of a round or canon. 

Sonata. A classic composition for a single instrument. 

Concerto. A sonata with orchestral accompaniment, 

\Symphony. An enlarged Sonata for orchestra, 


—e 
. 
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Composers often name their compositions by using only 
terms of tempo, and in the large works, such as the last 
three listed above the parts or movements are almost 
always so named, for instance: 
» Symphony in C Minor Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Allegro 
Allegro Presto 
Sometimes there is a definite stop between the movements 
and the performer or the conductor will turn and bow ac- 
knowledgment of applause; but just as frequently the transi- 
tion is made with no more than a climax of tone or a pause 
upon some chord leading at once into the following move- 
ment. It is for this reason that inexperienced audiences 
frequently find themselves unable to follow the program 
with certainty. th ~ye 


NOTE 13. CLASSIFICATION OF MUSIC AS TO CHARACTER. 


There is generally present in compositions a definite char- 
acter that is quite easily discernable; yet there may be 
and frequently are present in one composition, features 
which suggest more than one classification. For this reason 
‘it may be perfectly desirable to place a composition in vari- 
ous class groups according to the points of view taken in 
studying the work. In any case it is not the classification 
which so much matters as it is the cultivation of an intelli- 
gent and discriminating interest which makes it a pleasure 
to think about such things in connection with music. 
Broadly speaking we may find the following class groups 
as practical as any yet suggested: Descriptive, program- 
‘matic, dramatic, national, romantic, and classic. 
1. Descriptive music is easily understood as it essays to 
aihitate things generally familiar, as wind, thunder, water, 
Kt 
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birds, anvils, bells, music boxes, and so on. Compositions 
of this sort bear the same relation to the art of music, as 
do certain kinds of pictures to the art of painting. It is not 
a high type but it frequently has its fine points and at cer- 
tain stages of music development is an effective mode of 
appeal. 

2. Programmatic music is largely confined to orchestral 
composition and while it savors somewhat of the descrip- 
tive, and at times uses direct imitation, it is a much more 
advanced type in that it tells its story (which may be quite 
a definite one) largely through suggestive atmosphere, 
though it depends upon program notes to set up the desired 
connection between story and music. It is a style gener- — 
ally very interesting to audiences, and is most grateful to 
modern composers, particularly those who are swinging far 
in the direction of freedom from the restraint of precedent 
in the use of rhythm, melody, harmony, and form. 

3. Dramatic music is either accompanied by action or 
very strongly suggests acting. In the first case it finds ex- 
pression in opera, but in the second its field is as broad as 
composition itself, as the dramatic element may be found 
in song, chorus, cantata, oratorio, and instrumental com- 
positions of all sorts. Such music is apt to be declamatory 
in style having wide contrasts of feeling expressed in widely 
varying passages with climaxes of a startling nature. 

4. National music is frequently distinguished by charac- 
teristic rhythms, and sometimes by peculiar scales. When 
it is distinctly recognizable it is generally based upon the 
folk music of the country. Always there may be found 
music imbued with a national spirit through its text, but 
not otherwise especially characteristic. It is not always 
easy to recognize the nationality of a composition, as a good 
many countries have characteristics in common and further- 
more, composers frequently study in foreign countries and 
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take on the manner of writing in vogue in the community 
where they are living and of the masters with whom they 
come in touch. The study of national traits as shown 
in the music of a people may be a very interesting pursuit. 

5. Romantic music is the result of modern tendencies 
-and expresses itself in moods more or less intangible and 
impressionistic. There is considerable latitude as to form 
and while there may be suggestion in the title, just as often 
there is not, and the listener is left unhampered in the free 
play of his fancy in interpreting the music as it appeals 
to him. According to the temperament of the person he 
may find a story, or a picture, or a mood, and rest content 
in his enjoyment of the composition. 

6. Classic music, sometimes called pure music, adheres 
firmly to to . accepted form and for its appeal depends upon the 
perfection of that form and upon the intellectual treatment 
of its musical thought according to the rules laid down by 
the masters of the 18th century. While it is not divorced 
from melodic and harmonic beauty, these elements are not 

used to charm the senses nor to excite the emotions but 
rather to hold intellectual interest through the beauty of 
their arrangement. This is perhaps the most elevated type 
of music and is certainly the last to be appreciated by the 
majority of people because its appreciation demands con- 
siderable theoretic knowledge and a degree of technical skill 
in performance. x 


NOTE 14. CHORDS AND CADENCES. 


Chords are produced by the simultaneous sounding of 
related tones. Common chords or triads are formed by a 
foundation tone (or root) and the third and fifth scale tones 
above it. Any tone or tones of the triad may be repeated 
in a chord without changing its character. In the following 

illustrations the root is repeated or doubled in each chord, 


“aq 
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There are three of these primary chords which form the basis 
of all the music that is written and from which, some theo- 
rists claim, even the most advanced modern harmonic 
effects are developed. 


Illustrations of the Primary chords 


ce =ee=-— 


z == ee 


A rial Cc Tonic 
minor 


They are as follows: 
Tonic chord (major) Do Mi Sol. Expressed by I 
Tonic chord (minor) Do Me Sol. sf ate F 

. Dominant chord (major) Sol TiRe. “ . % Vv 
Dominant chord (minor) Mi Si Ti or Sol Ti Re V 

(Note that altho in a minor tonality, this chord is 


‘major. ) 

Sub-dominant chord (major) Fa La Do. Expressed by 
IV. 

Sub-dominant chord (minor) Re Fa La or Fa Le Do. 
IV. 


(Relative minor chord, La Do Mi, tonie of relative 
minor key vt.) 

Since it is the third of the chord which determines its 
tone color and characterizes it as major or minor, it may 
never be omitted unless the character or color is to be left 
undetermined. The root or fifth may be omitted without 
losing the characteristic color. 

The dominant chord very often has added to it the sey- 
enth from its root (Sol Ti Re Fa—V-,) thus introducing 


the new element of dissonance (the Sol and Fa sounding — 


together). The seventh (Fa), following the tonal magnet- 
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ism before mentioned (in its tending toward Mi), adds 
much to the impulse of the dominant chord toward its reso- 
lution, the tonic chord, thus accentuating the feeling of 
suspense and its need of gratification. 

While these three fundamental chords in themselves are 
only a small part of the harmonic wealth of music, they are 
of the greatest importance in their indispensable connection 
with that element in music which corresponds to the pauses 
in literature, and which goes by the name of cadence, mean- 
ing close or end. Music, of course, is full of progressions 
and resolutions — transitions from active to passive tones, 
of which no account is taken because they do not come at 
such points in the music as would call for pause either melod- 
ically or rhythmically. In other words, not every time the 
progression Fa Mi is encountered does it give the feeling 
of close or repose, but only when it comes at a point where 
such cadence is needed for proportion and balance. 

Cadences are broadly classified as of three kinds — per- 
fect, imperfect, and interrupted. 

A perfect cadence, better called a full cadence or full 
close, has two forms. They both provide a satisfying close 
and accentuate the key feeling. Suspense is followed by 
satisfaction. The first progression is V—I or V—1 or, strength- 
ened by the addition of the 7th, V;—I or V;—1 and is very de- 
cisive in closing either a major or a minor key. The last 
words “like home,” in Home, Sweet Home illustrate this 
cadence in the major which may be recognized in most 
major compositions. The words “and joy’’ in closing in 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen illustrates the cadence in 
the minor. Occasionally in modern music and very often 
in older music the final 1 of a composition in a minor key 
has the third sharpened so as to form a major chord. 

This is called the Tierce de Picardie. The second progres- 
sion known as the Plagal Cadence is IV-I or IV-1 and will 


4 
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be found much less aggressive in character. It is commonly 
known through its use in the Amen in hymns. 

The imperfect cadence, better called the half cadence 
or half close, is just what its name would suggest — a close 
of temporary nature tending to clarify the thought in the 
music, by more or less tangibly indicating the phrase ar- 
rangement. The progression is I-V or IV-V, in major or 
minor, and may be found at the words “‘ comfort fraught ”’ 
in the hymn He Leadeth Me. 

The interrupted cadence, also called the false or decep- 
tive cadence, occurs when the natural satisfaction for a 
feeling of suspense is abruptly turned aside and is delayed 
or entirely avoided. The progressions possible are mani- ~ 
fold. We shall speak of only one of the many, namely V—v1 
or V,-v1. Instead of resolving on the tonic the composer 
leads abruptly off to the minor chord on the sixth 
tone of the major scale (La Do Mi), as seen in The Lost 
Chord, on page 41 

This treatment of cadences is very incomplete, but 
the student will at least gain an idea of their impor- 
tance and may become interested in their further 
study. 


Cadence Illustrations in Familiar Songs 


GOD REST YOU MERRY, 


HOME, SWEET HOME GENTLEMEN 
a el ee 
a LESS Pod Bee e ss | 
No place like home. Com - fort and joy. 
si. aie 3 A. tes 
2 SS Se. a : = 
Se Pie 
~| 
Full cadence in Ep major V7-I Full cadence in E minor V7-I 


a 
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HE LEADETH ME GOOD KING WENCESLAS 


Saal Ges 


words with heav’nly comfort fraught. gath’ring winter fu - el. 

Pal -.-f@- » ¢ £ #< + -9- — 
ieee ttre 
a ps o s a 

2 a | a cant ae is zs at =I 

| 

Half cadence in D major ‘ Vv Plagal cadance in A major IV-I 


THE LOST CHORD ~« 


= = 
Saree srs 
A - men 


eet 


Interrupted cadence in G major V—vt 


NOTE 15. MODULATION. 


Modulation means the passing from one key to another, 
that is, the shifting of the tonality, the establishing of a new 
tone center or tonic, in the midst of a composition, and is an 
important means through which the composer achieves 
variety in his work. 

The most used modulations are to nearly related keys; 
that is, to keys with the next larger or smaller number of 
sharps or flats. For example, from the key of G with one 
sharp, to the key of D with’two sharps, is to modulate to a 
nearly related key by introducing into the key of G, sharp 
four or C sharp, thus securing the additional sharp neces- 
sary for the key of D. In like manner, to modulate from 
the key of A with three sharps to the key of D with two 
sharps, the music will contain flat seven or G natural, thus 
eliminating the superfluous sharp. 


} 

, 
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Again, to pass from any key to its relative key is a simple 
modulation and easily understood. If, for example, in the 
key of C, sharp five or G#, the leading tone of the relative 
minor, is introduced not as an incidental chromatic, but as 
the characteristic tone of the new tonality, an easy modula- 
tion is made to that relative minor. (A minor.) In general 
it may be said that a modulation has not been made, or a 
change of key established until the dominant and tonic of 
the new key have been sounded. 

Thus sharp four, flat seven and sharp five are much used 
chromatic tones because of their modulating power. (See 
Note 39.) 


NOTE 16. INTERPRETATION GUIDES. 


Correct interpretation is a requisite for expressing music 
at its best, and it should be the ambition of every singer or 
player to make clear the conception of the composer. Cer- 
tainly this is what the composer would desire, and would ; 
have the right to expect. In the earlier days of publishing 
music, as composers realized the 
widening fields into which their mu- 
sic would circulate, far removed from 
their personal influence in its per- 
formance, they cast about for means 
of indicating their intentions as to 
interpretation. . 

One of the most important matters — 
in this connection was the tempo or 
speed at which the composition 
Seek should be taken. Thus numerous 

Metronome. Used fordeter. Words referring to the movement 
mining correct tempo. came to be used, such as Adagio 
(slow). Soon the question arose ‘ How slow?’ After many 
unsuccessful expedients the instrument called the Metro- 


— 
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nome was evolved. This instrument is provided with a 
pendulum which ticks back and forth at any number of vi- 
brations a minute, governed by setting a weight on it ut 
any given point on the numerical gauge. It-can be adjusted 
so that each accented beat may be accompanied by the ring- 
ing of alittle bell. If a composition has at its beginning the 
following direction — Mm , = 60, the performer knows that 
the tempo is at the rate of sixty beat units (usually, as in 
this case, quarter notes) a minute, or oneasecond. Mm, = 
120 would mean twice as fast. By setting the metronome 
properly the exact speed may be determined, and by playing 
while the instrument ticks, it is possible to take a very 
exact account of one’s time control.* 

The metronome is useful and practical in doing just this— 
establishing an accurate tempo and thus obtaining perform- 


* Students who have not access to a metronome may make use of the simple 
and comparatively satisfactory substitute devised by Mr. I. 8. Dunning, an 
ingenious amateur musician. He has worked out a table, parts of which are 
printed below. This is to be used with an ordinary spring roll tape line or 
any other measured pendulum with a weight at the end. When the tape is 
swung with the length of pendulum indicated in the table, it will make during 
a minute the corresponding number of swings indicated by the metronome 
mark. For example, a tape almost twenty-two inches long (21.994 inches) 
will make eighty swings a minute, thus giving Mm = 80. For a swing twice 
as fast, Mm = 160, the table shows the necessary length of cord to be one- 
fourth as long, or about five and a half inches (5.499 inches). 


TABLE 


(To obtain speed twice as fast as any given rate, make pendulum length 
one-fourth as long. 


No. swings Length of 
per minute pendulum 
or Mm. mark | in inches 


Mm. Length 


Length 


52 52.059 18.177 132 8.079 
58 41.845 16.631 138 7.392 
60 39.102 15.275 160 5,499 
66 32.316 14.076 180 4.345 
27.154 13.015 200 3.519 
76 24.371 12.517 212 3.132 
80 21.994 11.633 
& 19 950 10.461 
9 775 
8.867 
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ance in absolutely strict time. This accomplished, its 
purpose is fulfilled, for its mechanical influence would be 
deadly if carried beyond this point. 

In addition to tempo, the composer has his ideas as to 
dynamics or force of tone. These may be indicated by 
both words and symbols. forte or f means loud. = means 
suddenly or explosively loud. See list below. 

Thirdly, there is the matter of expression, an intangible 
thing really only to be hinted at by the words generally 
used. 

Following are the means most used by composers for indi- 
cation of their ideas and for preserving them intact. | 

(The Italian pronunciation is used in all these words.) 


Tempo. 
largo (lar’ go). Very slow. 
adagio (a dah’ ghee 0). Slow. 
andante (an dahn’ tay). Rather slow. 
allegretto (al lay gray’ to). Rather fast. 
allegro (al lay’ gro). Fast. 
presto (prays’ to). Very fast. 
Dynamics. 
pianissimo (pe ahn is’ si mo), abb. pp. Very soft. 
piano (pe ahn’ 0), abb. p. Soft. 
forte (for’ tay), abb. f. Loud. 
fortissimo (for tis’ si mo), abb. ff. Very loud. 
mezzo forte (met’ zo for’ tay), abb. mf. Moderately loud. 
sforzando (sfort zahn’ do), abb. sf. Explosively. 
Various accents. 
crescendo (cresh en’ do), abb. cresc. Increasing the tone, i.e., growing 
louder. 
decrescendo (day cresh en’ do), abb. decresc. Decreasing the tone, i.e., 
growing softer. p 


Expression. 
animato (ahn i mah’ to). With animation. 
legato (la gah’ to). Smoothly connected. ‘ 


maestoso (my sto’ so). Majestically. 
simplice (seem plee’ chay). Simply. 
sostenuto ( so sten 00’ to). Sustained. 
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spirito (spee’ ree to). Spiritedly. 
staccato (stah cah’ to). Disconnectedly. 
vivace (vee vah’ chay). Vivaciously. 


Auxiliary words. 


ad libitum (ahd lee’ bitum). At pleasure, i.e., at the will of the per- 
former. 

con. With. 

ma non (mah nohn). But not. 

moderato (mod er ah’ to). abb. mod. Moderately. 

molto (mohl’ to). Much or very. 

piu (pee’ 00). More. 

poco (poh’ coh). Somewhat, or a little. 


Ts 0 at ee 
NOTE 17. CLASSIFICATION OF VOICES. 


Voices are named not alone from their range of compass, 
but even more from their quality. Some of the great ar- 
tists have similar voice range but are differently classified 
owing to dissimilar voice quality. Ordinary voices are 
found to run in range about as follows: 

Soprano — first line below the staff to first line above. 

Contralto — second line below to fourth space. 

Child five to six years — first line to fifth line. 

Child seven to eight years — first line below to fifth 
line. 

Child nine to thirteen years — soprano range. 

Girls and boys thirteen to eighteen years — variable. 

Tenor (treble staff) — first line below to first space 
above. 

Tenor (bass staff) — second space to third line above. 

Baritone (bass staff) — first line to second line above. 

Bass (bass staff) — first line below staff to first space 
above. 

The quality distinguishing the tenor and soprano voices 
is a tone lighter in character, less somber and frequently 
more flexible. We sometimes ‘call the other voices darker 
and they generally are fuller. 
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The physiological facts are these: that a tone has the 
three elements of pitch, intensity, and quality, and that 
these elements are determined in turn by the frequency, 


largeness, and form of the sound waves producing the, tone © 


(See Psychology of Musical Talent, Chapter VI.). This 
information may be of account eventually i in developing a 
voice, but at present we can hardly say more than that one 
is born with fairly definite possibilities as to voice quality 


and it is generally futile to try to change the decrees of 


nature. A bass is a bass and a contralto a contralto de- 


spite preferences and training. There may be some excep- 


tions where there are possibilities of cultivating either the _ 


high voice or the low, or both. 


4 


NOTE 18. ORCHESTRA FORMATION. 


Through the many excellent reproducing machines now 
on the market it is possible to get fairly good ideas of the 
actual tone-color of the large symphony orchestras and 


bands. Until this was accomplished it amounted to little 


to study about the orchestra and the compositions written 
for it, because the information could seldom be exemplified 
or demonstrated, and hence it could make no real impression 


Ds 


nor exert any real.influence. It was only the very few in ; 


the largest cities who could come in actual contact with 


. . ° 4 
such music, and to live outside these few centers meant 
absolute privation in the matter of orchestral music. Now — 


all this is changed, and no rural community is so removed 
but that young and old may listen to creditable reproduc- 
tions of the best that is produced by the greatest organiza- 


tions in the most modern music hall. The tone quality — 


: 
, 
. 


of each instrument may be learned, and the marvellous 
tone-color effects of combined instruments may be sensed. 


On the foundations of this live contact may be built up 


Tene 


Boston SympHony 


ORCHESTRA 


Photo. 0. F. WAID, 
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knowledge of orchestras and orchestral music which is vital 
and worth while and is welcomed with interest by almost 
everyone. 

The formation of the symphony orchestra is on the basis 
of family grouping of instruments called choirs, or sections. 
Of these there are three: the strings, the wood-wind, and 
the brass-wind, to which are added various percussion in- 
struments. 

The strings are called the back-bone of the orchestra, and 
it is to them that composers assign the larger portion of the 
music. One reason for this is found in the fact that the 
two other sections are dependent upon breath power, a 
much more taxing and fatiguing activity than the arm exer- 
cise used in playing the stringed instruments. For this 
reason many of the instruments of the wood-wind and brass 
sections have frequent intervals of rest, while the strings 
are depended upon to bear the stress of fairly continuous 
- performance. The strings too, are the most versatile of 
the instruments owing to the variety of effects possible in 
bowing. 

Each choir has in itself full harmonic possibilities, and often 
each one is used alone when its particular tone quality is 
desired. But just as frequently will parts of one choir be 
used with parts of another, in this way securing the many 
mysterious and expressive tone-colorings noticeable in 
modern orchestral music. 

The section arrangement is as follows; 


String Choir 
Soprano — First violin 
Alto — Second violin 
Tenor — Viola (Large violin) 
, Bass — Violincello and Bass Viol 
and 
Harp (Complete in itself) 
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Wood-Wind Choir 
Soprano (coloratura) — Flute — Piccolo 
Soprano (dramatic) — Clarinet 
Soprano (lyric) — Oboe 
Alto — Clarinet 
Tenor — Clarinet, English horn 
Bass — Clarinet, Bassoon 
Brass-Wind Choir 
Soprano (dramatic) — Cornet, Trumpet 
Alto — French horn, Trumpet 
Tenor — French horn, Trombone 
Bass — French horn, Trombone, Tuba 
Percussion Instruments 
Kettle Drums — (Tympani) Tunable to various bass pitches 
Bass Drum 
Snare Drum 
Cymbals — Discs of brass 
Triangle ¢ 
Tambourine 
Celesta (Steel Bars played by a keyboard) 


Conductors of orchestras decide upon the personnel of 
their organization and use their own preferences in the plac- 
ing of the various sections on the platform. This being 
true, no two orchestras present just the same detail of ar- 
rangement. The large organizations generally have from 
eighty to one hundred men and special works sometimes eall 
for as many as one hundred and twenty-five. However, it 
is possible to get very fine effects from sixty or seventy. On 
the basis of seventy members the distribution is likely to be 
about as follows: 


MitsGeViOlNS....5 1c. 16.* Clarinets? -.-4-aeee 2 Trumpets? open 2 
Second Violins.......12 English Horn...... 1. Horns =) soo 
AIOIBS swt ers Bp ae $) ‘Flutes? - 308 ee 2 'Trombonés:aemeeaess 3 
ROB OS nieve cs. Oko, oso 6: =O Does a4 5.0: eee 2 "Tubs!.c33 eee 1 
HSAEROS oop te iste eres-ale 6 Bassoons. ....5.- 2 . Drums; ae Veale 
USI peter Ans! ss te ik 1 : 
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First Vioumn. °Cxetto. Bass Viov. Viora. SECOND VIOLIN. 
Strings. 


Fiutre. PiccoLto. Osor. Eneriss Horn. Crarinet. Bassoon. 
Wood Wind. 


Copyright, Viorou Tareinc Macmine Company. Used by permission. 


Frencu Horn. Siipe Trompone. Tosa. Corner. Trumrer. 
Brass. 


Xytoruone. Snare Drum. Timpani or Ketrire Drums. 
Percussion. 


Copyright, Vieron Tatarva Macnine Company. Used by permission. 
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The following diagram shows an ensemble placing which 
in the main is very generally followed: 


“Concert Master and First Violinist 


Tympani Drum 7yRz 
French Horns 


Bassoons Clarinets 


Flite 


(A. 1 224 oe 


Trombone 
Trumpets 
English Horn 
Oboe 


NOTE 19. DEFINITIONS OF MUSIC TERMS. 


A Capella. (In church style.) Voices 
singing without accompaniment. 
Accidentals. The five signs used to 
indicate raising or lowering of 
pitch. (See Note 10.) 

Alto. In choral music the part for 
the low female voice. 

. Air—not always a_ simple 
melody. (See Grove’s Diction- 
ary.) 

Arpeggio. Chord tones sounded suc- 
cessively instead of simultaneously. 

Baritone. The male voice between 
tenor and bass. 

Baton. The stick with whicn a con- 
ductor beats time. 


Cadence. A close or finish. 


Canon. A form of music having 
rts using exact imitation, one a 
ew beats behind the other. 


Cantata. A choral work of some 
retension but not long enough 
for an oratorio or opera, and not to 
be acted. 
Chord. Simultaneous sounding of 
related tones making harmony. 
Chromatics. Tones outside the key 
. and rare through the use 
of accidentals. 


Colorature. Ornamental, rapid pas- 
sages, said to give color to a com- 
position. 


Contralto. The lowest of the fe-- 
male voices. 


Degree. A line or space of the staff. 


Dissonance. A combination of tones 
whose effect is in a sense painful 
and demands a resolution into 
something more pleasing — a con- 
sonance. 


Duple. Two pulse meter groups. 


Dynamics. Gradations of force of 
tone. (See Note 16.) 


Enharmonics. Notes having the 
same pitch, but different in ap- 
pearance and name. 

Ensemble. In its true sense a 
blending of voices or instruments 
making music together. 

Figure. The shortest complete idea 
in music; melody, or chord. 

Harmony. The combination of tones 
suggesting key feeling. 


Interval. The distance between two 
notes is an interval. 


Mass. The music sung at the high 


celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Measure. The sequences of beats 
from accent to accent generally 
outlined on the staff by bars. 


Melody. <A pleasing succession of 
tones involving also rhythm. 


Mezzo Soprano. The middle fe- 


male voice. 


Motive. A small portion of music 
which may be identified with a 
certain composition. 


Neutral Pulse. A succession of pul- 
ses with no accent. 


Neutral Syllable. Syllables such as 
loo, no, may, etc., not found in the 
scale. 


Opera. A large choral work accom- 
panied by orchestra and including 
staging, costuming and acting. 


Oratorio. A large choral work with: 
orchestra, having sacred text and 
not connected with the stage. 

Philharmonic. 


Phrase. An easily recognized and 
fairly, complete musical thought. 


Fond of harmony. 


Pitch. Highness or lowness of tone. 
Quadruple. 


Recitative. Declamatory music, not 
adapting itself to regular rhythm. 
Like a recitation; stressing words 
not music. 


Four pulse groups. 


Refrain. A portion of melody which 
recurs with every verse. 


Rote. 


Rhythm. The arrangement of long 
and short tones within the pulse 
groups. 


Round. A single melody sung over 
and over with different divisions 
of singers commencing  succes- 
sively, thus making harmony. 


Scale. A succession of tones (usu- 
ally embracing eight degrees) in 
a definite order of whole and half 
steps. 


Imitation. 


Scansion. Rhythmic reading of verse. 


Score. A copy of music showing 
the notes of all the instruments 
and voices performing as an or- 
chestral score or vocal score. 


Sequence. The repetition of a 
of notes or chords at a di 
pitch. 

Sextuple. Six pulse meter. 


Signature. (Key.) The shaps or 
flats necessary to give a perfect 


oup 
erent 


scale, and placed at the beginning © 


of the staff for convenience. 


Signature (time or meter). The 
numbers indicating the pulse group 
and the pulse note, and foun 
just next the key signature. 

Slur. Curved line connecting notes 
on different degrees. Also ap- 
plied to carrying the voice with 
sliding effect from tone to tone. ~ 

Solfeggio. Exercises to be sun 


with sol-fa syllables to the en 
of cultivating the voice. 


Symphony. A large orchestral work 
with several movements, the first 
of which follows a particular form 
(see Grove’s Dictionary). 


Tempo. Speed. 


Tie. A curved line connecting two 
notes on the same degree. 


Timbre. Quality of tone. 
Pulse or meter groups. 


Tonic. The home or magnet tone 
of a key. 


Triple. Three pulse meter. 


Type. A very small combination 
of tones so commonly used as to 
be easily recognized. 


Unison. The simultaneous sound- 
ing of one tone or a succession of 
single tones, by various voices 
or instruments. 


Vocalize. (General meaning) to sin: 


Time. 


with one sustained vowel soun 


as: ah, oh, ee, ete, 


~ awe, — 
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x Qa et 
_ NOTE 20. FOLK SONG AND ART SONG. 
The distinction between these two types of song is best 
_ grasped by considering the significance of the two qualify- 
ing words — folk and art. The first refers to the people, 
_ the other to the artist. The one is largely an unconscious, 
_ the second largely a conscious product. The first is made 
’ by contributions of many, the people, the other by the gen- 
_ jus of a single person, the artist. 
How do folk songs come to be? It is easy to imagine 
that there may be musically gifted persons far removed 
from the culture of advanced civilization, knowing nothing 
of laws or rules or symbols havi ing to de with the making 
i of music, yet possessed of creative ability which in response 
- to emotional experience expresses itself in spontaneous mel- 
ody. This melody may be seized upon by other singers who 
_ hearing it, pass it on with changes of more or less importance 
until finally it attains a fairly permanent form. It is easy 
to believe that some of the folk music of the various nation- 
alities has come into existence in just this way; and that 
some of it was at its first appearance so perfect in its sim- 
_ plicity and naturalness that it has been but slightly altered 
ae the years. We can be sure on the other hand that 
~ much folk music in passing from generation to generation 
_ by vocal expression only, has gone through many changes, 
\ in some cases becoming more nearly perfect and in other 
cases suffering ill usage. In any case, authentic folk music 
is natural, spontaneous, characteristic — carrying with it 
‘an indisputable charm, partly due to the haziness connected 
with its origin. Well known composers frequently choose 
(0 write in the style of folk music, and succeed in creating 
the same sort of atmosphere, while the use of folk tunes for 
themes in pretentious Art Forms is extensively followed. 
- Ina broad way it may be said that in those lands where 
the people are oppressed, and their lives limited in inter- 
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ests and activities, will be found the wildest and least re- 
strained folk-dance music, while the songs will be dominated 
by strains of sadness which frequently find expression in 
the minor mode. The music of the Slavs and in some degree 
of the Irish show these features. In countries where the 
struggle for life is less strenuous and where the efforts for 
livelihood may easily be interspersed with relaxation, the 
folk music is found to be of a more even character. If the 
minor strain is present it has little of real travail of spirit 
but rather a suggestion of mystery or of subconscious yearn- 
ing. The music of the countries of Southern Europe has 
in it a lightness and lilt and at times a languor reflecting _ 
the out-of-door life of the people; gesture and volubility are 
characteristic features; no smouldering emotions long sub- 
dued are there, to find expression at last in violent outbursts 
such as characterize much of the tragic folk music of the 
Russians. When a country is overrun by a foreign people 
there is likely to be a very recognizable influence on the 
folk music of that country. The five tone scale used as the 
basis of some of the folk music of the Celts, the Hungarians, 
the Russians, and the East Indians is due partly to inter- 
relations, but also suggests something universal in the ea- 
pression of feeling as well as in the feeling itself. 

America can hardly expect to have a folk music of its own, 
since it is a people with clearly traceable connections with the 
various nations of the old world, and is not in itself primitive. 
While we have discovered interesting folk music among the 
Indians and Negroes, and make use of it and enjoy it, yet 
it cannot be said that it is typical of the American people 
at any period. The real negro folk music, until recently, 
was little known, and seldom heard outside the camp meet- | 
ings of the colored people. Since the recording machines 
have made records of these old spirituals they are becoming 
more widely known. So-called folk songs, The Swanee River, 
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Old Black Joe, Dixie, and the like, are a never ending source 
of pleasure. as is the folk music of other countries, making 
a strong appeal wherever it is heard. The imitated negro 
songs which we all enjoy and which win a place in the hearts 
of all who hear them, were composed by white men who had 
a gift for simple, appealing melody, and are not in any true 
sense negro folk music. 

In contrast to the wealth of folk songs which have been 
gathered from all parts of the world, we have, of course, 
the Art Song. Clarence Hamilton in his Outlines of Music 
History, says in substance, “ An art work possesses value 
in proportion to its elevated thought and to the perfection 
of the form of its presentation.’’ Music of this sort is made 
‘with reference to the prevailing rules of composition and 
may be, and generally is, much more elaborate than is folk 
music. It will be found much richer in harmonic coloring; 
it will more nearly express the thought of the text and will 
frequently have a new melody for each verse; it will better 
express atmosphere through characteristic accompaniment. 

Between these two types of music is a broad field which 
contains much that is good, and much that is trivial. Un- 
less one is able through study and experience, intelligently 
to choose the best, it is advisable to rely upon collections 
assembled by experts. (Generally speaking so-called popu- 
lar music is not worth while for teaching purposes.) One 
of the best means of learning about these songs is through 
talking-machine records. Such songs as the following are 
listed in all the record catalogs, and can be readily obtained. 


Folk Songs. 
American: Old Folks at Home 
Dixie 
Negro Spirituals: Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Deep River 


English: Oh No, John 
Down Among the Dead Men 
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Trish: Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms. 
The Minstrel Boy. : 
‘Scotch: Annie Laurie. 
Auld Lang Syne. 
Welsh: The Ash Grove. 
All Through the Night. ; 
Italian: Santa Uucia. 
O Sole Mio. 
German: O Tannenbaum. 
Thou, Thou, Liest in My Heart, Dear. 
Russian: Scarlet Sarafan. 
Song of the Volga Boatmen, (Pull, Brothers, Pull). 
Spanish: The Dove. 
; Pinks (Clavelitos). 
Art Songs: 
Schubert, The Erl King. 
Schumann, The Two Grenadiers. 
Rubinstein, The Asra. 
Brahms, Love Song. > 
Franz, Out of My Soul’s Great Sadness. 
Tchaikovsky, None but the Lonely Heart. 
Liszt, The Loreley. 
Grieg, Solveig’s Song. 
Sullivan, The Lost Chord. 
MacDowell, The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree. 


NOTE 21. POPULAR MUSIC. 

During the war the need of uniting and stimulating the 
entire nation opened our eyes to many facts which before 
we had overlooked or willfully ignored. Among musicians 
there was an awakening to the immense power latent in 
the so-called popular music of the day. In the effort to re- 
lieve the strain, the exhaustion, and the tedium of camp life, 
music, especially mass singing, was tried out in its various 
forms, and it was not long before its value was proved and 
acknowledged. It was also successfully put to the test in 
keeping up the morale of the workers at home. 

It was soon discovered that there was a real place for the 
sort of music known as popular. It was of tremendous 


power in reaching every class, rich and poor, and in giving ~ 
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a sense of aunited nation. Neither time nor facilities existed 
for using to this end the sort of music that professional musi- 
cians delight in. The big, untutored public did want music 
but it seemed to want largely its own kind, elemental in 
appeal, both physical and mental. The element of rhythm 
Was an important factor in this appeal, owing to the wide . 
use of popular songs for dance music. Through their use 
also in band and orchestra concerts, and on the vaudeville 
and even the legitimate stage, they were generally half 
known by the people even before song leaders asked for 
them in mass singing. 

Thus, with the end of war, the musical taste of our peo- 
ple was not, of course greatly improved, but interest in 
rousic had been greatly advanced. Now, more people take 
part in music, and more care for it than ever before. The 
level of appreciation is still low, but a beginning has heen 
made. Hence musicians generally have begun to take no- 
tice of the popular music and to be slightly more tolerant of 
it. It is the medium through which the ordinary person 
may experience joy in life. From the musician’s point of 
view it is a somewhat inadequate joy, but it is at least a 
means to an end, that end being a growth in taste and in 
appreciation of better and more worthy music. 

It is finally understood that things cannot successfully 
be forced down the throats of people. Taste is a matter 
of growth, dependent upon increasingly frequent contact 
with finer things. Good music will come to be loved 
through the process of occasional substitution, rather than 
by wholesale condemnation of the preferred sentimental 
ballad, ragtime, or jazz. So in the public schools with the 
masses of children, it will be wise to use some of the popu- 
lar music of the day, exercising judgment, of course, in 
avoiding the songs with objectionable words or cheap mel- 
odies and the dances with exaggerated rhythmic effects. 
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Moreover, no school should attempt to keep abreast of 
the flood of popular music which rolls out in monthly waves. 
Only after a song has proved its worth through obtaining 
wide popularity and then only when it avoids the objec- 
tions just enumerated, should it appear in the schools. On 
the other hand, in endeavoring to supply an adequate sub- 
stitute and to direct taste into better channels, + is well to 
see that the school repertoire shall contain from the folk 
music of the world many songs which have vigorous, 
straightforward rhythms, pleasing, easily remembered mel- 
odies, and texts that attractively express ideas in accord with 
our educational ideals. From these definitely interesting 
types it is not hard to pass eventually to much that is~ 
more subtle, and at the same time artistically beautiful. 


* 
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PART THREE 
PERTAINING TO THE CHILD 


NOTE 22. VOICE QUALITY OF THE CHILD. 

Children’s voices should always be light and clear with a 
vital quality that gives a floating, ringing tone. Many 
children, as a result of poor models or noisy and nervous 
’ conditions outside the school have a tendency to shout and 
sing in a loud coarse voice. The proper correction of this 
common fault is an important part of the music period. 
To hush a class into “ soft” singing is likely to produce a 
breathy, lifeless and thoroughly unnatural tone. With it 
there usually goes a dampening of enthusiasm and interest, 
and the beginning of a feeling that music is not a genuine 
and vital expression. The desirable voice quality is one 
that gives a beautiful expression of the spirit of a song. 
With children this generally comes through the use of the 
head tone and the avoidance of the chest tone. The 
teacher must recognize each, and must know how to obtain 
the one and eliminate the other. Children naturally use 
the proper head voice on upper tones such as fourth line 
treble staff d, and this quality should be carried down into 
the lower tones. Great care on the teacher’s part is needed 
to keep out all heavy, chest tones. If the chest voice does 
creep in it is apt to cause bad throats. It is also respon- 
sible for a good deal of flatting. 

It is the duty of every teacher to secure the right sort of 
tone quality from her class. Vocal experts are largely 
agreed that beautiful tone depends upon right mental con- 
cept. Children will best get such concept through sugges- 
tion as to the true expression of the sentiment of the words 
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to be sung; such as singing with a lullaby tone, a bird-like 
tone, a sighing-wind tone, etc. The teacher must be the 
judge of the tone at first, but when the right quality is 
secured the class should be led to recognize and appreciate it. 
Habitual beauty of tone in school is the result of constant 
attention on the teacher’s part with daily practice for the 
class. This does not necessarily mean practice on vocal 
drills as such, but on short songs, or song phrases which 
afford the needed drill, or on tone plays which will be dis- 
cussed later in Note 24 (Monotones). It is well to start 
with phrases running from upper tones downward, and, 
retaining the light voice on the low tones, proceed to phrases 
running from low tones upward. Indeed, all the singing 
done should be so done as to cultivate the head voice. 

Some Factors Bearing Upon Tone Quality. Beautiful 
tone is dependent upon certain physical conditions pertain- 
ing to the individual and to other conditions pertaining to 
the surroundings. These, the teacher should know. The 
following are some important ones. 

(1) Healthful and cleanly conditions of the nose and 
throat. The presence of adenoids or diseased tonsils can 
usually be ascertained by noting mouth breathers. Proper 
professional treatment must be provided for in bad cases. 
In all cases the habit of nasal cleanliness (easily overlooked 
by the child himself) should be established. Tactful but 
firm insistence on these matters will soon produce good 
results. 

(2) Breath support. The unconscious breathing of chil- 
dren is generally correct. Little or nothing need be said 
about the breath, but the teacher should see that conditions 
are right by having the class sit during actual singing with- 
out a feeling of strain but with backs straight, away from 
any support, heads up, avoiding cramped throats, and 
feet flat on the floor giving support and balance to the body. 
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Breathing exercises for physical development. One min- 
ute devoted to the right kind of breathing exercises at the 
beginning of the music period will not only help the singing, 
but will invigorate the children for all of their work. Fill 
the room with fresh air before the music lesson. Have the 
children rise, stand on the balls of their feet, shoulders erect, 
chest high. Keep tension out of the neck by having the 
head thrown heavily from one side to the other. Hold the 
breath for ten or twenty seconds, or a sufficient time to 
give a sense of a filled, resonant pair of lungs. Exhale 
slowly and evenly upon the palm of the hand in a long 
_ stream for as long a time as possible. A number of teachers 
_ advocate little plays for these breathing exercises. Miss 
Kathryn E. Stone, Supervisor of Music at Los Angeles, 
California, in her helpful Teacher’s Manual of Music for 
the Elementary Schools gives the following suggestive exer- 
cises for primary grades: 

“ Smell the rose — hold the breath, then quietly and slowly 
blow away its petals. 

Smell the violet — then blow to lift the ceiling. 

Smell the clover — then moo like a cow. 

Smell the clover — then hum or buzz like a bee, near and 
then far away. 

Smell the honeysuckle — then hum like the humming 
bird. 

Smell the flower — then blow a soap bubble or feather, 
send up a skyrocket, or wind the top with a z-z-z-z, or puff 
like an engine.” 
_ The important thing in all of these breathing exercises 

is that they should be done quickly and entered into heartily. 
During the actual singing period the teacher need say little 
if anything regarding breathing. If the children give due 
regard to the sense and the sentiment of the words, that is, 
if they phrase properly and sing with the right sort of tone, 
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they will breathe properly in most cases. Jt is, in fact, 
better to have these exercises given at some other than the music 
period, since they produce best results when used merely as re- 
laxation or play. 

(3) Relaxed, open throat; loose tongue and lower jaw; 
and flexible parted lips. It is unwise with children, to refer 
specificially to these physical conditions, but rather should 
they be obtained through general suggestions as to facial 
expressions, feeling of yawning, laughing, ete. An excellent 
help which also does much to develop distinet enunciation 
is having the children repeat the words of the song silently 
with exaggerated lip movements. The spirit of play tends 
to relax the vocal organs. 

(4) Clear thinking. Alert, lively attention is dependent, 
on interest, and also upon habit. Interest in an activity 
is based upon understanding it and taking some part in it. 
To understand beautiful tone the children must hear it. 
They should be encouraged to judge of their own and others’ 
voices and of tone quality in general as heard in the records 
to which they listen. The patient and persistent teacher 
will find that their development in good taste while some- 
times spasmodic, is always interesting and encouraging. 

(5) Results of good tone. If the quality of tone is good 
it not only refines the taste of the children, but it helps 
phrasing and intonation. The essentials of voice quality 
are also the essentials of true pitch and with pure tone pro- 
duction inaccuracy of pitch usually disappears. — 

(6) Some difficulties and remedies. If this matter is 
never left to chance, but systematic and frequent tests of the 
pitch are made at convenient places in the singing, such as 
phrase endings and final endings, an encouraging improve- 
ment may be counted upon. A pitch pipe or some instru- 
ment is indispensable in this part of the work. But it is not 
enough that the teacher discover any inaccuracy; the chil- 
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dren themselves should be led to do so. They should be 
led to listen to soft sounding of tones on the pitch pipe or 
piano at important places in their singing and to judge their 
accuracy thereby. Moreover, this is not enough; when in- 
accuracies occur, they should be corrected. While the chil- 
dren may wish to be correct, the teacher will need to analyze 
the situation and discover thecause. No entire room will sing 
out of tune. The fault must lie with the few but the causes 
may be varied. Here is where the skill and judgment of 
the teacher may find play, if she deals with individuals in 
a tactful way. If she cannot discover the pupils who are 
causing the difficulty she may have various small groups 
sing, test them, and thus locate the poor singers. 

Tone Plays. That freedom from thought of the physical 
action involved in voice production is desirable is generally 
conceded. That much can be done in such work through 
mental attitude has been demonstrated by many teachers 
of both children and adults. Prominent among such 
teachers is William L. Tomlins whose disciples in America 
are many. Mr. Tomlins’ results with children are largely 
based upon the conviction that the child sings as naturally 
as he laughs and plays, and that his power to sing is to be 
developed through his play instincts. 

The tone resulting from play exercises as performed by 
groups of children allows each child to merge his tone, un- 
hampered by any sense of its smallness or any sort of self- 
consciousness, into the larger, more resonant tone of the 
group which in a way envelops him. Further, he finds 
himself better able to produce tone, stimulated as he is by 
the action of the play which perhaps suggests the source of 
the tone he is trying to make real. It may also in some 
fashion banish thought of self. 

There is no end to the scope of material for these plays: 
— Bells, large and small, saw mills, bees, mosquitoes, elec- 
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tric fans, the wind, the waves, engines, with action embrac- 
ing pulling, skating, flying, turning, waving, shuffling, and 
so on and on indefinitely. The child may thus be led to 
sing more naturally; more as he talks. Little conversa- 
tions can be carried on in musical recitative, the teacher 
using a musical pattern which the child answers with his 
own text and with the teacher’s or his own tune. The fol- 
lowing examples, for use in the key of A or G, are typical. 
Teacher (singing) What shall we do now? (Mi, re, do, 
mi, sol.) 
Bobby (singing) Let us play agame. (M1, re, do, re, do.) 
Teacher: Which one shall it be? (Sol, sol, ma, la, sol.) 
Louise: One about the bears. (Sol, mi, sol, sol, do.) 
(The teacher’s example will of course be in light, high 
clear tones.) 

A well organized and detailed summary of such tone 
plays suitable for first and second grades may be found in 
Alys Bentley’s fine little Manual called Tone Plays. (See 
note 76C. Consult also her Child Life in Song and 
Speech.) 

Flexibility. Upon the basis of good tone production 
secured in the early years of school life may be built up 
another essential of good singing, flexibility. Flexibility 
is a by-product, almost, of good tone quality. There is 
probably a place in the singing of public school children 
for a systematic development of a certain degree of vocal 
agility such as may pleasurably be used in many delightful 
songs which otherwise cannot be enjoyed. Certain charm- 
ing vocal effects can be produced in no other way than 
through the use of light, running, staccato passages depend- 
~ ent upon flexible voices and it is quite possible for children 
to have this pleasure of performance open to them. Sys- 
tematic light and rapid practice of scale and chord group 
tones first by imitation and later from dictation, using scale 
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syllables, neutral syllable, or chosen words will quickly 
afford a growing power in this sort of singing. Following 
are a few simple examples of such practice which may, when 
conditions warrant it, be used for two or three minutes 
at a time. 


M 4 ¢=100 pe! ‘ 
Peas SS SSS SSeS 


1. The teacher may sing with neutral syllables, as ah. 
The class may imitate. The teacher transposes the pas- 
sage into higher and lower pitch. 

2. The teacher may sing with detached, staccato effect 


for the class to imitate. 
38. The teacher may use words. For example: 


For a, Drip-ping, drop-ping raindrops sing a song. 

For b, Lightly skipping fairies play. 

For c, O so brightly, gaily, lightly, sparkling snowdrops 
fall. 

In a general way it may be said that certain qualities of 
voice are obtained through natural use of particular vowels 
and consonants. Ah lightens and brightens. Aw darkens 
and rounds. Ee points and focuses. Oo mellows and 
floats. S prolonged before the vowel tends to produce a 
thread-like floating tone. M focuses the tone forward. 
1, t, and b ‘are helpful in bringing freedom from throaty, 
back-sliding tones. 

(Note: For the bearing which the teacher’s voice and 
method of singing has upon the development of proper 
tone quality in the children see Part IV.) 
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NOTE 23. THE CHANGING VOICE. 

The voices of boys and girls prior to adolescence are alike. 
Up to about six years of age the larynx (through which air 
passes, causing the vocal chords to vibrate, and thus pro- 
ducing tone) grows very rapidly. From this time on until 
adolescence there is little increase in size but a constant: 
gaining of strength and firmness. 

During adolescence, with its great physical developments, 
the voices of both boys and girls go through a process of 
change which though much more noticeable in boys, yet 
is present in girls and is a matter for careful attention in 
both. So far as girls are concerned the important things 
are to see that they avoid all heavy, robust singing, and to 
test voices frequently, and to make such changes in assign- 
ment to parts as to prevent any voice being strained or 
forced. This sometimes means a sacrifice of choral effects 
to the welfare of individuals, but it should be made. Be- 
cause a girl can carry alto is no reason why she should habit- 
ually do so, if it involves wear and tear on her voice. 

When all young singers really read music and feel the 
parts musically, it will be a simple matter to make such 
transfers from part to part as may be necessary to prevent 
strain in continued use of either high or low tones. Everyone 
should learn to enjoy singing a harmonizing part, for it is 
only through singing or playing such parts that the power 
to hear them is well developed. Only when the inner voices 
of music composition are felt is the true beauty of music 
realized. 

The voice box is composed of several parts. There is the 
top ring cartilage of the wind-pipe which is shaped like a 
signet ring, the smaller side to the front. Over this is 
placed the shield cartilage, round with two protruding horns, 
one extending up and one down at the back of the cartilage. 
Inside both the ring and shield cartilage and at the back 
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are two small triangular shaped muscles, each one holding 
one end of the two vocal cords. The other ends of the cords 
are fastened to the front end of the ring cartilage, thus draw- 
ing them across the opening left in the ring cartilage. When 
the boy’s larynx grows the shield cartilage flattens out, 
pushing the rounded end forward, forming what is called 
the Adam’s apple. The cords must follow this, so are 
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Plate from “‘ The Way to Sing:” by Proschowsky, C. C. BIRCHARD & Co. 
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pulled out until they are twice as long as before. The result 
is the drop of an octave in pitch.* 

The reason for the antics of a boy’s voice during the 
break is the unequal rapidity in growth and development 
of the cartilages and muscles of the larynx. The muscles 
develop more slowly than the cartilages and so abnormal 
physical conditions produce abnormal results. 

Larypx Gnner side view) omitting muscle skews excepting 
vocal chords* Shows what degree lhe vocal chords shorlén tra tae 
low, Nedium,and igh Voice: Showipg that the singing wn the Nigh 
dice 1's not the lpbiéning of the chords butrather the shortening of 
ite whration part egual fo the shorTenigg of The siting ona 
stringed instrument for Ite prodacing of higher moles * - 


A. Thyroid ae 

Be: Arylenoid Carli Gge Plate from 

C. Vocal Chords "ty conten 
D : Cricoid Cartilage C0, C. BIROHARD & Co. 


* Even when full sized these cords are very small. In an article about 
Caruso’s singing apparatus his physician wrote: 

‘A second point was the length of the vocal cords, on whose length, breadth, 
and thickness the pitch of the voice largely depends. The average length of 
the relaxed vocal cords in a man is 18 millimetres (about 2-in.). Caruso’s 
vocal cords were §-in. longer than those of any other tenor I have seen,” 
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In dealing with changing voices, we find that the follow- 

ing questions are constantly asked: 

1. Can boys sing through the changing period? 

2. Is it harmful to sing at that time? 

3. What methods of treatment should be used during 
this period? 

The changing voice of the boy demands care, knowledge, 
and skill on the teacher’s part. Authorities differ as to 
whether the adolescent boy should stop singing until the 
transition of his voice is accomplished. Those experts 
who advocate stopping, have in mind boys who sing a great 
deal (as do the choir boys in the cathedral schools 
of England), practicing several hours a day. Those who 
_ say that some singing should continue have in mind boys 
in upper grammar, junior, and senior high schools. The 
actual time spent here in use of the singing voice does not ex- 
ceed a half hour daily, and the separate parts seldom sing 
that full time, so that it has been felt that there is little 
chance of a voice being overworked. Experiments iv this 
country seem to show not only that boys can sing during 
this period, but that it can be done not only without harm, 
but with decided benefits. 

Conceding then that the boy will continue in the singing 
group, just how should his voice be treated? In the first 
place, the matter should be treated as a business-like, in- 
evitable, interesting affair, thus getting away from personal 
embarrassment. The boy should be led to see that in fol- 
lowing suggestions and not minding occasional queer hap- 
penings in his tone, he is working with nature and follow- 
ing out an interesting development. Up to the age of 
twelve or thirteen usually, there is little difference in the 
range or quality of the boy and girl voice. Generally at 
this time the lower tones of the boy begin to broaden and 
coarsen in quality and the high tones to come less easily 
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and to possess a shriller, sharper quality. ‘The right thing 
to do is the natural thing. The boy should discontinue 
singing soprano and take the middle parts where there is no 
effort required. (Here is where practice gained in singing 
either soprano or alto from the beginning of part work in 
the fourth or fifth year, yields one of its greatest rewards.) 

As the voice continues to mature, more of the upper tones 
are cut off and the alto tones, broadening more and more, 
become like the upper tones of the tenor voice, hence the term 
alto-tenor is applied to boys at this time. It is only when 
the alto becomes deep and robust that this tenor part is 
possible for boys with changing voices. Some boys’ voices 
take on the mature changed quality, but do not extend 
downward beyond the third line d (bass clef) but contin- 
uing to hold the upper tones, become real tenors. Others 
continue to drop until they reach the first line g (bass clef) 
or lower, losing at the same time more of the upper tones, 
thus becoming bass. In the tenor voice there will be notice- 
able a much lighter general quality of tone than in the bass. 

Following is a diagram showing the development of the 
usual male voice. 


. Boy soprano Boy alto 
2 eee eee as 
@ oe 
or a Cre a 
o ~~ 
Alto-tenor (changing) Tenor (changed) Bass 
= = ——— 
soe ere: te ey 


This interesting physical development sometimes takes 
place in two or three months and sometimes is a year or 


—[— 
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more in coming about. Sometimes the voice is practically 
unusable for a short period, but more often if the proper 
care is exercised the boy continues to sing a little day by 
day within his more or less restricted range. Some- 
times there is freedom left in only four or five tones, but 
when the boy knows what these tones are and when the 
music provided is properly selected, and sensible advice 
given as to certain tones best transposed or omitted, the 
boy can still take his part in the work with profit to himself 
and to the whole group. For suggestions on aiding boys to 
find their tones in written music, see Note 46, Part Music. 

Growing and maturing girls and boys should use their 
voices sparingly both as to power and range, but all the 
fundamentals of good singing such as deep, easy breathing, 
relaxed throat, clear enunciation, pure pronunciation, in- 
telligent regard for emotional expression can and should 
be mastered during these years. At this time the musical 
boy or girl should be learning some instrument and acquir- 
ing a thorough, practical knowledge of harmony, history, 
and music form. ‘This is also a time for extensive listening 
to music. 

NOTE 24. MONOTONES. 

A monotone (one-tone) is, broadly speaking, one who is 
unable to carry a tune. Almost never is a person a real 
monotone, incapable of singing on more than one tone or 
pitch, but there are many persons who cannot carry a mel- 
ody accurately. Monotones differ widely in their limita- 
tions. Some lack high notes, some low, some have plenty 
of range but do not sense tone direction. Some are sensi- 
tive to outside tones but fail to distinguish pitch differ- 
ences in their own while in some the ear is utterly unreliable. 
The cause may occasionally be some ear, nose, or throat 
trouble which needs a physician’s attention. Usually, 
however, the trouble is not due to an abnormal physical 
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condition, but rather to an imperfect idea of tone, to some 
slight muscular interference, or to an uncultivated ear. 
If monotones can have proper training while still young, 
they can almost always learn to sing acceptably with others, 
and in many cases can gain entire independence. For 
adults who are unable to sing in tune, not quite so much 
encouragement can be offered, though it is difficult to say 
what time and perseverence may not accomplish. 

The earlier the training for monotones is begun the better, 
as it thus forestalls the fixing of wrong impressions and 
habits and there is less of self-consciousness in the child to 
be overcome. Since poor singing is usually due to poor 
thinking, it is generally conceded to be best for these pupils 
not to sing with the class during the singing lesson, as they 
do not have the opportunity to think tone independently 
and hence generally gain little themselves. Moreover, 
they really mar the tone of the group; their imperfect 
singing is confusing and retards the progress of others. 
These children should receive daily individual help. When 
properly handled this work can be done during the music 
period with class co-operation throughout the first four 
grades. The spirit of play should be employed and the 
child led to see nothing to be ashamed of in his voice. It is 
futile to tell him his tones are right if they are not, but he 
must feel each day that he is accomplishing something. 
He should be commended for his effort, and favorable com- 
parison made between his work of today and yesterday. 
Class co-operation must be good natured and constructive, 
an attitude largely to be created by the teacher. The 
monotone should be active in all other features of the music 
lesson and praised for what he can do well. There is no 
occasion for him to be made to feel isolated or that he is un- 
musical. As soon as he can carry a tune with the others 
he should join in the class singing. 
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To do this work with monotones successfully requires inter- 
est and tact. Ifthe primary teachers have been conscientious 
and skillful there will be but a few monotones found in the 
fourth grade, except those who may come in from schools 
where no training has been given them. Beyond the fourth 
grade, the individual help which a monotone needs should be 
given him at noon or recess or at some period when five min- 
utes privacy is possible. These children should sit so that they 
may,hear good voices near them. The good singers serve as 
models and afford general inspiration. The monotones need 
not always be grouped together, though it is frequently done. 

Following are some plans for tone development success- 
fully used in this work. They are only suggestive and every 
live teacher will be able to add to them. Since rhythm is 
the basis of music it is wise to give monotones abundant 
practice in rhythmic clapping, tapping, nodding, swaying, 
marching, and folk dancing as a means of awakening them 
to a musical feeling. This coupled with the stimulating 
of their imagination for variations in tone will serve as ex- 
cellent introduction and accompaniment to the purely tonal 
exercises listed below. A child filled with the spirit of 
music (introduced by rhythmic plays and games) will make 
rapid progress with tonal exercises. 

1. Imitating whistles: Toot-toot-too— 

2. Imitating the sound of the wind. The rising in 
tone of the siren whistle may be produced by hay- 
ing the child follow in tone the rising course of a 
chalk line. 

3. Imitating bells large and small; Ding-ding. 

4. Humming like a mosquito. 

5. Humming into vowel sounds: Hm-oh, ete. 

6. Calling names in octaves, low to high: Wil-lie. 

7. Throwing tones up like a ball (in octaves): Do-Do 
(To bound to the ceiling). 
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8. Applying pressure on head and face where tone is 
supposed to be. ’ 
9. Imitating the voice of another child. (The clear, 
child voice is frequently more helpful than the 
teacher’s voice as a model.) 
10. Imitating tones which the teacher sings into the 
child’s ear. (Phrases, figures, etc.) 
11. Reproducing tones, phrases, etc., played on a reed 
organ. (This sustained tone is usually effective.) 
Large intervals are more readily perceived and performed 
by children than small ones, hence it is well to work from 
octaves, to fifths, to thirds, etc. But in any case build 
upon what the child succeeds in doing. Remember that 
it is not necessary to direct the thought to the parts of the 
physical apparatus, diaphragm, throat, tongue, etc., al- 
though they may be directly controlled, but rather to create 
in the child’s mind the feeling for beautiful and accurate 
tone (through careful listening) giving him the pattern in 
such a way that to imitate it will be the result of correct 
breathing, open throat, and loose tongue. These correct 
principles for the child voice are correct also for the adult 
voice, and once acquired need never be uprooted and re- 
placed but have only to be cultivated and allowed to grow 
with maturity. 


NOTE 25. ROTE SINGING. 


Rote singing is singing by imitation, and requires no 
theoretical knowledge. Since the majority of children when 
they come to school have had little or no personal experience 
with music and are too young to understand any of its 
theory, it is easy to see the use of rote singing. It is the 
simple, happy, and effective means of opening up to the 
child a new and pleasant activity. Here, in the melodic, 
rhythmic, and poetic content of the various songs, he finds 
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outlet for self-expression as he grows in dramatic, emo- 
tional, imaginative, and creative power. The value of 
learning songs by rote does not cease with the lower grades. 
There are many times throughout school and even adult 
life when a song can be more quickly and spontaneously 
learned by rote than by note. Often the printed music is 
not at hand, the requisite sight-reading power is not present, 
or other reasons may make learning by rote the most effec- 
tive if not the only available method. Everyone needs 
the practice of learning and teaching rote singing. 

Selection of rote songs should be upon the basis of careful 
judgment of their value, in connection with the purpose for 
which they are taught. The two elements of song, text and 
music, should be scrutinized separately and then in com- 
bination. Is the text attractive and worthy? Would it 
be selected as a ‘‘ memory gem ”’ if it were judged merely 
as poetry? Is it adapted in thought and expression to the 
age for which the song is intended? Is the music of proper 
range and difficulty? Does it remain in the memory after 
a little study? Is it a tune which wears well, or do 
you as a teacher soon tire of it? Is the music suited to the 
text? Does it strengthen the main ideas and suggestions 
of the words? Is the poem more effective when sung with 
the music than when recited? Usually all of these queries 
should receive an affirmative answer before any song is 
selected for rote singing. There is such a wide choice easily 
available that only the best need be selected. Occasion- 
ally, however, there may be special reasons which warrant 
the selection of a song when only a few of the qualifications 
are met, but these are of peculiar importance. America, 
for instance, should be taught as a rote song to little chil- 
dren because of its national and patriotic significance, in 
spite of the difficulties in the text which in many instances 
is beyond their comprehension. Similar reasons justify 
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the teaching of The Star-Spangled Banner a little later on. 
Certain hymns such as the Doxology can be likewise justi- 
fied. But these are exceptional cases. 

It is wise, as far as possible, to choose songs by acknowl- 
edged composers, or folk-songs found in good collections, 
and to remember that no song is worth teaching which has 
not in it the possibilities of effective and artistic rendition. 
Even a child of five has emotional experiences, and his sing- 
ing should be an outlet for some of these. Songs selected 
in this way may cover a wide range of style and difficulty. 

It may be stated here, altho it presents a problem which 
must be explained later, that rote songs in the early grades 
are presented for two general purposes: immediate artistic 
use and future analytical use. The latter type are chosen 
because they embody certain technical principles. Such 
songs must be of such simple character that the child can 
readily find the foundation facts or exemplifications of the 
theory upon which he is to build his technical musical edu- 
cation. ,Even these songs, however, must be truly musical 
and not tunes obviously mechanical made to illustrate 
theoretical facts. The failure to observe this caution is 
responsible for the use of that large quantity of notes and 
words called music, prepared for little children to study. 
It is thoroughly undesirable, and unnecessary to use such 
material because equally valuable technical material which 
is also musical, could have been found by diligent searching. 

Rote songs for artistic use frequently contain theoretic 
difficulties not understandable by children. This matters 
not, so long as the technical difficulties of pitch and rhythm 
are within their power of performance, and the emotional 
and intellectual content are such as to make a right appeal. 
Most time should be given songs which have the widest 
and most permanent interest. Little attention should be 
given songs of such temporary interest as those dealing with , 
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Valentine’s Day or Hallowe’en altho they have their place. 
A repertory of songs should be started in the first year of 
school and added to year by year. Among these should 
be humorous, pathetic, affectionate, religious, patriotic, 
seasonal songs and games, of home and state, a fund of 
enjoyment and comfort while life shall last. Songs of the 
great holiday celebration, Christmas, should be repeated 
and added to season after season. 

NOTE 26. SONGS FOR MEMORIZING. 

As was suggested in Part I of this book, the music of the 
graded schools, to fulfill its purpose, should provide boys and 
girls with a considerable number of songs which they may 
enjoy singing in their homes, at meetings of friendly groups, 
and in larger assemblies where singing may be appropriate. 
If pleasurable song-singing is carried on through all the 
grades, particularly through the period of changing voices, 
the habit is likely to continue into adult life, provided a 
suitable repertory has been established. ‘This will certainly 
be true if proper songs have been learned in the days of 
youth when impressions can be clearly cut, and, through 
repetition, firmly fixed. 

Altho music-reading will be called in, to aid in learning 
the repertory during the upper grades, the larger number of 
the songs will be learned by rote in whole or in part. A pro- 
gressive, cumulative procedure is indicated in the following 
happy arrangement of songs to be learned through the grades: 


First Grade Second Grade 
America (first stanza) Review above songs and add sec- 
Yankee Doodle ond stanza of America 
My Bonnie Old Folks at Home (first stanza) 
Holy Night Sweet and Low 
Blue Bells of Scotland When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Rock-a-bye Baby Jingle Bells 
Once I Saw a Little Bird Row, Row, Row Your Boat (not as a 
London Bridge round) 
Did You Ever See a Lassie Lightly Row 


John Brown’s Little Indian 
I See You 
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Third Grade 


Review above songs and add _ re- 
mainder of America, and Old 
Folks at Home 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, All Ye Faithful 

Deck the Hall 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

All Through the Night 

Lovely Evening (Round) 

O Dear, What Can the Matter Be? 

Jolly Is the Miller 


Fifth Grade 


Review above songs and add Star 
Spangled Banner (2nd and _ last 
stanzas) 

Dixie 

Hark the Herald Angels Sing 

Old Black Joe 

The Minstrel Boy 

Sailing 

Welcome, Sweet Springtime 

Come, Lassie and Lads 

Captain Jinks 


Seventh Grade 


Review above songs and add: 
Home Sweet Home 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Massa’s in' the Cold Ground 
How Can I Leave Thee 

Drink to Me Only 

Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Low Backed Car 

Goodbye, My Lover, Goodbye 
First Nowell 


Fourth Grade 


Review above songs and add: 
Star-Spangled Banner (first stanza) 
America the Beautiful 

Now Is the Month of Maying 

A Merry Life 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

We Three Kings of Orient Are 

Are You Sleeping (round) 

Santa Lucia (Loochee’ah) 

Oh No, John 


Sixth Grade 


Review above songs and add: 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Old Kentucky Home 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 

Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms 

Coming Through the Rye 

Men of Harlech 

Nancy Lee 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


Eighth Grade 


Review above songs and add: 
Auld Lang Syne 

Out on the Deep 

Levee Song 

Softly Now the Light of Day 
Stars of the Summer Night 

Good Night, Ladies 

God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 
Nazareth 

O, Susanna, Don’ You Cry 


Nore: oo ally all the above ones ee found in the two booklets published by GC. C, 


IomcHarp & 


NOTE 27. 


o. Twice 55 Songs, Nos 


TEACHING A ROTE SONG. 


No small part of the value of rote singing depends upon 


the way children learn the songs. 


The imitative work of 


learning a song by rote may be parrot-like, thoughtless, and 
unappreciative, as when a class sings along with a teacher, 
following dependently, or it may be by attentive listening 
preceding an independent repetition, which requires in- 
telligent effort. It is in this latter work that the training 
of the ear is begun and also that-good habits of attention 
and retention followed by the reaction of accurate repeti- 


— 
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tion may become fixed. Such listening and careful sing- 
ing, coupled with judicious criticism by the teacher, also 
leads children to notice the beauty of sustained, smooth 
tone, and cultivates their ability to produce it. This may 
be strengthened through stimulating listening to contrasts 
of style in both instruments and voices and by singing (like 
a violin) song phrase with m, ng, loo, or some other neutral 
syllable. Such procedure helps correct one of the com- 
monest faults in singing; the disjointed interruption of the 
flow of tone. It is seldom well to use an entire lesson period, 
even in the beginning of school life, for a single rote song. 
A little time on each of several days will do more to teach 
a song properly than a single period aggregating the same 
amount of time on one day. A class may be learning more 
than one song at a time without fear of confusion. In up- 
per grades it is well to have the words partly committed 
first. To teach a rote song the process may be somewhat 
as follows: 

1. Arouse the children’s interest in the song; prepare the 
soil for the seed. This may be done by briefly telling the 
story of the song, by establishing some connection between 
it and the child’s interests, by setting up a mental picture, 
by creating the desired atmosphere or by leading the child 
to discover some of the striking facts for himself. 

2. Sing the song as a whole as artistically as possible, with 
an accompaniment if feasible. (Never guess at the pitch 
and always be careful of the correct tempo.) To give the 
song at its best, it must be known thoroughly well and sung 
freely with good vocal and facial expression. It may well 
be sung several times, and each time a definite point of in- 
‘terest suggested. Sometimes the class may put their 
heads down on the desk, quietly listening, sometimes hum, 
sometimes tap the time or rhythm. Sometimes the teacher 
may outline the phrases on the board as she sings —~ 
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numbering them, bringing out the fact of some being alike, 
and checking them. For example: 


| eae ries Se § 
FTN Oe 
xe x 


A song for artistic use is apt to be longer and more difficult 
than one taught for study purposes, and may well be heard 
for two or three days before class singing on it is begun. 
In a short song, class singing may be quite well begun on the 
first day. 

3. Sing the first phrase or present it by the phonograph. 
Motion the class to repeat it. Little talking is necessary. 
It is often helpful for the teacher to indicate the melodic 
progression of the tones by hand movement up and down. 
Sing second phrase. Class repeat. It is frequently well 
in these repetitions to call upon individual children who are 
dependable singers, thus avoiding mistakes at the beginning 
when it is necessary to create correct impressions. Con- 
tinue in this manner to a point of satisfactory repose, which 
in a short song may be the end, but in a long one may be 
midway through, or to a chorus refrain. Sing two phrases 
for repetition, then four, and learn that portion thoroughly. 

If the repetition by the child or the class is not satisfac- 
tory it is due probably to one of two things: the phrase is 
too difficult or the class is not attentive. The phrase may 
be too long, or may contain an especially hard place, or it 
may have been badly begun. The teacher will of course 
decide what the trouble is, then divide the phrase or pick 
out the difficult spot, or do whatever is necessary to correct 
the mistake, but she will not ask the class to try again with- 
out having had them listen first. They cannot do what 
they have not in mind. The teacher will sing when neces- 
sary on the opening tone of a phrase to be repeated by the 
class, as this tone is sometimes very difficult to get. 
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4. Combine the sections of the song. Care should be 
taken to have the children grasp the significance of each 
part and thoroughly understand and distinctly pronounce 
each word. Interest will be stimulated and interpretation 
frequently made more vital by apportioning parts of the 
song to various groups or individuals instead of having the 
class sing all the time. When books containing the song 
can be put into the hands of the pupils, it is occasionally 
advisable in this rote work to do so, as the eye-ear combina- 
tion is a good preparation for sight-reading. The song so 
taught, however, is apt to be not quite so spontaneous as 
when taught entirely by ear, but this is not necessarily 
so. 
5. Gestures, except as they strongly and appropriately 
indicate the time feeling are not particularly desirable, 
though they may be used sometimes to please a class. 
They are much better used in folk-songs and folk-games. 

6. In singing a song after it is well learned there is always 
need for an introduction of some kind to establish the key 
and the tempo. If a piano accompaniment is used, or a 
phonograph, this is provided. When, however, there is 
only the pitchpipe, the teacher will need to give a short 
pattern. She should also direct the singing throughout 
the song, so that the class may keep well together and sing 
with uniform expression. After securing a natural, child- 
like interpretation of a song it needs to be preserved through — 
careful, appreciative singing. A class should never be left 
singing, while the teacher does other things. 

7. Preserve spontaneity and joy in rote singing. This 
can be done in various ways. 

a. Have the class or individuals choose the song to 
sing. 

b. Express yourself as very fond of a song and ask 

* the class to sing it for you. 
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c. Connect the song with some project in which the 
class is interested. 

d, Have journeys or adventures in song, thus bringing 
in various songs loosely connected by some slight 
story. 

e. Have groups of children sing, as for duets, trios, 
quartets, semi-choruses, etc. 

f. Have memory contests, between boys and girls, 
or sides chosen as in spelling matches, in the 
singing of a dozen songs or more by individuals. 
This may come after getting ready for a week, 
perhaps. 

g. Plan to go and sing for a neighboring grade. 

h. Plan to have a neighboring grade come in and sing 
for your class. 

Many more ways may be worked out. 


NOTE 28. ENUNCIATION AND PRONUNCIATION AND 
VOCALIZATION. 


These matters are not especially within the ‘province of 
the music department, but should be looked after in the oral 
reading and public speaking of the grades. However, there 
is possibility of close co-operation here from which much 
mutual benefit may result. As was suggested under Note 
22 on voice quality, so it is here restated, that little is to be 
gained by directing the attention to the organs of speech 
or to their action, but rather should the teacher put before 
the class the objects in mind, namely, words so clearly 
sung and perfectly pronounced that all who listen may 
understand their meaning, and enjoy their quality. It 
should be strongly impressed upon the children that loud 
singing does not bring about any desirable result, in enun- 
ciation or anything else, : 
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a. Enunciation. 

1. In the lower grades, games and plays which involve 
clear enunciation may well find a place. Such 
plays as “ tick-tock,” ‘“ hu-sssh,” emphasizing 
the t, k, and sh are good. 

2. Individuals and small groups may sing new verses, 
as yet unlearned by the class, endeavoring to 
make themselves understood. 

3. The class may make this a special object in singing 
for strangers. 

4. The class may frequently imagine a strange audi- 
ence, and try to please it. 

5. Teachers or pupils may try to determine what song 
is being recited when it is given without tone, 
that is with lip movements only. 

If there are individuals needing special attention for par- 
ticular faults, exercises may be given (usually with an emo- 
tional incentive) employing the correct action of the tongue 
and lips, allowing the ear of both teacher and pupil to be 
the judge of success or failure. For suggestions as to diag- 
nosis and remedies for such troubles see the book called 
School Hygiene by Dressler. 

b. Pronunciation. 

This is a matter so largely governed by local and pro- 
vincial habits that each section of the country has its own 
problems. There is, however, a pure English pronuncia- 
tion, and insofar as is possible it is that which should be 
used in singing. Anything that interferes with pure, free 
vowels and clean-cut consonants should be avoided even 
though it seem an affectation as compared with certain habits 
of speech. The standard set up is dependent upon the 
ear of teacher and pupil; this indicates the importance of 
cultivating the ear by attentive listening to one’s self and 
to others. 
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In certain sections of the East there is a tendency to nasal 
drawling in such words as “ down,” ‘‘ town.” In parts of 
the South there is heard the dropping of the final g in “ ing ”’ 
endings. In the middle west is heard the narrow contracted 
a as in “ candy,” “ Kansas,” and the like. In many large 
cities their is frequently dropped so that ‘‘ thirty ” becomes 
“thoity.”’ In all parts of the country are found the vari- 
ous peculiarities of foreigners’ pronunciation, needing cor- 
rection. The music period with its constant attention 
to rhythm, tone, shading, and expression offers an excellent 
opportunity for stressing the niceties of speech, and of giv- 
ing children a pleasure in pronouncing with exaggerated 
eare. They should develop pride in pronouncing English 
in its finest. manner. 

c. Vocalization. 

We use the term vocalizing not to apply to exercises or 
vocalises which seek to develop tone quality and range 
by singing a vowel or syllable to many tones, but rather 
to the correct and distinct singing of connected words with 
proper tone quality. It thus involves both pronunciation 
and enunciation. All suggestions given under these two 
topics should be reviewed, combined, and now united 
with careful attention to tone quality. Correct vocalizing 
is not an especially difficult thing to master, but it is often 
badly done by untrained singers, simply through oversight 
due to the much discussed element in music study, the un- 
trained ear. Many of the common faults in singing are. 
unconsciously committed. Some of them may be briefly 
noted as follows: 

1. Carelessdess with certain syllables as chil-drun for 
chil-dren; noo for new (i.e. ne-u); an-gul for an-gel, ete. 

2. The premature ending of a vowel sound as: hi-ee 
for high. The vowel sound should be held intact until the 
actual close of the word as: ni--------- ght. 
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3. The slurring of tones, common in progressions where 
there are intervals of thirds or more; a very bad habit and 
one which is most often indulged in unconsciously. It can 
be stopped, only by stopping. Resort may have to be 
made to the other extreme of staccato, until the habit is 
broken. 


NOTE 29. THE SONG LEADER. 


One of the charms of all chorus-singing is the possibility 
it holds for unified expression of feeling, emotional or in- 
tellectual. This unified effort calls for a leader who can 
sway the group and preserve its oneness of feeling. Even 
little children can sense this need and soon learn to follow 
a director and to enjoy doing so. While the teacher will 
usually undertake this office, she may sometimes delegate 
it to a bright, musical child. 

One of the important duties of the director, or conductor, 
or leader (whichever term is employed), is to indicate the 
beats of the measure so that each performer may, by his eye, 
know the tempo, and sense the rhythm. While there are 
no two directors whose movements are identical, there are 
some fundamental principles to which, in a broad way, all 
conform, and these should be understood by all chorus 
singers and ensemble players. In their simplest aspects 
they may be presented even to little children. 

The general directing movements, which should be free, 
not stiff or angular, are down, up, left or right. The down 
beat is invariably used for the accent or first beat of the 
measure. The movements are shown below and the stu- 
dent should study them by first tracing them in the book, 
then in the air, gradually enlarging until covering a space 
about a foot square. Loud, excited passages generally call 
for big movements while soft, quiet ones require very little 


space. 
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Duple or two beat measure. (Down, up) Ne 


Triple or three beat measure. (Down, right, up) ' { 3 
2 


Quadruple or four beat measure. (Down, Ya 
left, right, up) 2 


Sextuple or six beat measure. If taken if (6 
in rapid tempo it has the duple measure 
movement; if taken slowly as follows: 
(Down, left, left, right, right, up.) 

Children may be taught to make all of these movements; 
some teachers advocate this as a constant accompaniment 
to sight-reading, using small movements. 


NOTE 30. SCALE OR SONG METHOD. 


Not so long ago much time was devoted to discussing the 
values of various methods of teaching school music. There 
was a decided breach between the advocates of the so-called 
scale method and the song method as used in approaching 
and teaching the technical aspects of music. Fortunately 
the idea seems to have gained ground lately, that it is well 
to judge the value of methods, not by their discussion by 
pedagogues, but by the results they bring; interest is cen- 
tering on results rather than on methods. ° The student 
may be interested, however, in knowing for what the two 
terms stand. They both have to do with the phases of 
music which lead to independent sight-reading, and many 
supervisors are combining them. 
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The followers of the scale method start with the scale 
as an entity and then give very considerable drill upon the 
singing and hearing of single intervals and small groups of 
tones purely as such. Some of them stipulate that the 
drill shall always have rhythmic features connected with it, 
but this has not been universal. These teachers make no 
effort to relate interval drill to familiar song material, nor 
do they begin sight-reading on the basis of song material. 
They strive to teach pitch through formal tonal practice 
based upon the measurements set up by the diatonic scales 
in general use. Sight-reading is developed through more 
or less mechanical exercises usually lacking in musical in- 
spiration. 

The advocates of the song method begin with songs which 
children learn for the pleasure a song affords. After these 
are thoroughly learned they are analyzed into smaller and 
smaller parts until eventually single intervals are studied 
as in the scale method. Intervals are to be learned and 
made entities in themselves, but they are constantly to 
be drilled upon in connection with their use in some familiar 
song. Song-method advocates believe somewhat more in 
phonograms or melodic types, that is, short groups of tones, 
and, in using them, they strive always to keep the musical 
aspect uppermost. 

While these methods are apparently opposed there are 
unquestionably to be found in both, excellent and essential 
principles. Moreover, the main differences are to be found 
in the way of approaching a problem. Both advocate drill, 
but in one case it is undertaken as a subject in itself which 
will prepare for songs; in the other case it is undertaken 

as a feature in a song which is to be learned for use in at- 
tacking other songs. Psychologists tell us that to make 
t, transition from conscious effort to artistic freedom 
‘it is necessary to attack one feature at a time with in- 
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sistence upon accurate detail through focus of attention.” 
(Carl Seashore) 

It should be stated that while most supervisors believe 
sight-reading should be a serious, studious aspect of the 
music period, there are still some persons who maintain 
that the best approach to it is not being used. As against 
the idea of independent sight-singing imposed upon the 
child as a rather formal study, we have the other opinion| 
as expressed in Robert Foresman’s Basal Principles of Mu- 
sic Education, in which he advocates the presentation of 
only such material as appeals to the child as beautiful, en- 
joyable music. 

“ Any class of children can be taught to utilize technical 
values and relationships and to sing songs and sight-reading 
exercises from the notation without any assistance what- 
ever from the teacher, and this from the very beginning of. 
their sight-reading experience. In order to teach music 
this way it is only necessary to sacrifice a certain amount 
of musical expression, to eliminte musical interests and 
musical imagination in a sufficient degree and to substitute 
for these an exaggerated idea of self accomplishment on the 
part of the children, thus lowering the conception of music 
as an art, and falsely placing the emphasis upon the partial 
accomplishment of the performer, instead of upon the es- 
sentially musical quality of the performance as a completed 
expression.” 

There is much truth in the criticism suggested in the 
last lines, and there is a very general recognition of it among 
the more thoughtful music supervisors today. It is agreed 
that the singing of the pupils and much of their sight-read- 
ing needs to be leavened by the musical appreciation and 
experience of the teacher, who may find frequent need of 
her personal participation in order to retain in a piece of 
work its artistic value. Yet this truth does not exclude the 


Pd 
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truth of the advisability, nay, the necessity for drill as 
described in the words of Seashore. 

In most well organized courses of study in public school 
music, will be found a generous mixture of scale and song 
method. Forward-looking teachers are not standing stub- 
bornly by any one set of ideas as to methods or even as to 
results; are not trying to standardize procedure; but as 
has been said by one authority, “ they are encouraging 
intelligent experimentation.” 

Most teachers feel that they can hardly teach without 
the aid of chalk and blackboard for illustration. This is 
especially true it would seem, in music. Certainly at the 
point of going from rote work (including as it probably has 
songs, and small tonal patterns of both pitch and rhythm 
based upon ear work) to note work, (the written symbol 
involving the eye), it is essential that there be a brief period 
of board or chart work. All through the music of the grades 
quick, timely illustrations at the board are indispensable. 
It is only in this way that the teacher may be sure that 
every pupil is observing and following the development of 
the problem under consideration. Charts have largely 
gone out of use, but they had and still have a value, and 
certainly in their absence more than ever is board work es- 
sential and more than ever is it necessary for teachers to be 
so prepared that they are ready with quick and accurate 
writing of illustrations and explanations of points under 
discussion. 


NOTE 31. OBSERVATION BOOK WORK. 


Toward the end of the first year or the beginning of the 
second there should be fifteen or twenty songs for analysis 
well learned both by word and by syllable. These songs 
should have been taken from the music books which will 
now be put into the hands of the children. It is usually 


ro 
‘ 
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best to precede the book work by observation of one or 
more songs from the board or charts, which should have been 
carefully copied, arranged just as found in the books. 

The following work is suggested: 

1. The teacher sings the song, outlining each phrase with 
the phrase mark ——~ over the staff. 

2. The teacher sings while a child at the board follows 
the phrase marks, and all the children at their seats do so, 
fingers in the air, as tho holding long pointers. 

3. The class sings with the same action. 

4. The teacher sings single phrases; the child and the 
class find them. 

5. The teacher sings phrases with a neutral syllable; 
the child and class find them. 

6. The teacher sings phrases by scale syllables; the child 
and class find them. 

7. The child and class find phrases that are alike; the 
one containing the highest note; the lowest; the one with 
quick notes; with slow; the one with a rest; the one with 
skips; the one with scale steps. (The children should 
know the scale and tonic chord by heart and perhaps a few 
other melodic types.) 

8. Treat tone groups or types in the same way, the child 
and class showing them by enclosing them between two 
hands. 

9. The children find, sing, and tap two, three, and four 
beat notes. 

10. The teacher sings with neutral syllable (the children 
tapping on the desks for each note), stops suddenly, pref- 
erably on an accent, and the child goes to the board and 
points to the last note sung while the class at their seats do 
the same. This discovers to the teacher how well the class 
is following and understanding. 

11. The teacher sings a tone group, or a two, three, or 
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four beat note, the children find it on the board, and carry- 
ing it in mind write it on other staves on the board. 

To do these things would probably take a week’s time if 
the daily music lesson covered the variety of other things 
which it should. The books are then put into the hands of 
the children and the same general plan is followed. 

It is interesting to see how pleased the children are to dis- 
cover on the printed page the songs with which they are 
familiar. They learn the correct musical names of all sym- 


‘bols as they are used. The words score, bar, clef, staff, 


note, rest, sharp, flat, degree, etc., are simple matters when 
learned in connection with actual use. If piano scores are 
included in the written song, explanation is needed. 


NOTE 32. RHYTHM THROUGH GAME AND DANCE. 


Rhythm is the foundation of music, and a well developed 
rhythmic sense is indispensable to the enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of music. Fortunately it is instinctive in almost 
everyone, though sometimes through neglect and lack of 
development it dies an unnatural death. The time for 
beginning the cultivation of this sense is in the early days 
of childhood, before the child enters school, in fact. If 
delayed too long self-consciousness appears and the teacher 
finds difficulty in stimulating children to that freedom from 
restraint which lends itself to original and spontaneous 
expression. Rhythmic impressions at first vague and un- 
defined, through continued self-expression become clearly 
and definitely sensed. 

Through careful experiment it has been found that the 
approach to conscious feeling for rhythm should be made 
through the natural physical response of the child to the 
stimulus of music of decided rhythmic character. Pianos 
in the school, specially prepared rhythm records, and chil- 
dren’s singing games, furnish abundant material for this 


a 
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work. The guiding principle underlying is, that the child 
shall show through his own initiative what the music means 
to him. Some children through a more developed musical 
feeling and action will be leaders while others will imitate. 
Through suggestion the children should be led to decide 
why certain actions are especially good, and gradually 
others of the group will be found growing and expanding 
in self-expression. 

During this development there will be built up a number 
of accepted actions for the expression of certain things, and 
as the child hears new music he may express its meaning 
to him through choosing from these accepted responses. 
This is a step in concentration and discrimination. — 

Games are more or less organized activities that have 
the spirit of recreation and amusement and involve group 
work. Suitable ones for the beginning work are action 
songs such as Did You Ever See A Lassie, Mulberry 
Bush, The Farmer (Shall I Show You?); marching in 
figures; playing Peas Porridge Hot; playing band and 
imitating the performance of different instruments; playing 
circus and becoming the various animals and performers; 
following the leader, ete. 

As these activities come to fulfill their purpose in rhyth- 
mic expression, real folk dances may be added as another 
means of growth. They are more formal in that there are 
definite directions to be followed, but there are many of 
such simple character and with such fund of joy and spirit 
that they very quickly become the means of spontaneous 
and free expression. (See the bibliography, note 78.) 

This work will be seen to progress from original expres- 
sion, through more defined response to the game and finally 
to the definitely outlined folk dance. While such activity 
is especially adapted to kindergarten or gymnasium, it is 
perfectly feasible for the ordinary school room if suitabie 


_— SH 
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music is provided, as it can be, by a good phonograph. Such 
machines are really better for this rhythm work than pianos, 
as the teacher is relieved from playing and is left free to 
mingle with the children, while the children are apt to feel 
an even stronger impulse to action through the greater tone 
color of band and orchestra than is usual in the music of the 
piano alone. Upon this thoroughly musical foundation the 
formal study of rhythm may well be based. 


NOTE 33. MEASURE GROUPS (USUALLY CALLED TIME). 


The first years of school when rote singing and rhythmic 
games and dances form so large a part of the child’s musical 
experience are the time also for laying the foundation of 
formai rhythm drill. While some of this can be developed 
in connection with the regular singing work, the special 
rhythm drills are frequently needed. It is important, how- 
ever, not to allow these drills to take much time. Remem- 
bering the distinction made between time and rhythm it 
is of importance in the formal work to cultivate first the 
feeling for time or measure, or pulse groups. The best 
medium for this is the phonograph, but in its absence the 


‘teacher may sing or play. The pulse groups are funda- 


mentally covered by two arrangements, strong weak, and 
strong weak weak. Four pulse measure is a multiple of 
strong weak, and six pulse measure, altho a combination 
of two threes, unless taken at very slow tempo, is 
also grouped in two pulses (i.e. only the first and fourth 
of the six pulses being evident), as 1 (2 3) 4 (56). To master 
the feeling for pulse groups, the following procedure is 
suggested : 

1. The teacher may play or sing something with strong 
accent and with few or no quick notes which divide the beats. 

2. The children will be led to recognize the pulse or beat 
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(by imitation of the teacher if they do not of themselves sense 
it) and to show their feeling for it by clapping, tapping, 
pointing, circling, nodding, waving, stepping, ete. 

3. As soon as the accent is felt, the children should show 
it by a stronger clap, or a larger movement, keeping the 
other beats less prominent and developing the feeling of 
strong weak, or strong weak weak. These movements 
require some mechanical control, and to aid in this and to 
develop in the child the power of concentration and atten- 
tion, the teacher may without music, show the two differ- 
ent pulse groupings in the various ways suggested above, 
having the class decide which grouping is being used, and 
repeat it independently. 

4. The children will learn to count one two, or one two 
three, to the music with and without the action of keeping 
time; also to feel and count the groupings which begin with 
the weak pulse, as: two-one, two-one; or three-one-two, 
three-one-two. 

5. The teacher will give music in which the tempo changes, 
while the children follow. 

6. The teacher may change the pulse group by running 
from { measure into 2 measure, the children indicating 
the change as they feel it. As the pupils grow in control 
of the large, body movements and of the smaller ones such 
as pointing and circling, many teachers proceed to the work 
of expressing the measure groups on the board in various 
ways, writing as the pulse of the music impells. The point 
of value lies in the concurrence of the outward expression 


with the pulse groups as played or sung. Perfection of . 


form in the written work is of small value, yet it is the form 
which first claims the child’s thoughts and frequently in- 
terferes with free expression. A certain amount of drill 
for mechanical dexterity may be necessary before working 
with the music. Most of this should be developed at other 
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than the music period, such as writing or gymnastics hours. 
The result may be: 


Two pulse groups 
Strong Weak Strong Weak Weak Strong Weak Strong 


| aae 


Three pulse groups 
Strong - Weak Weak Strong Weak Weak 


aK ow 


Four pulse groups 
Strong Weak Weak Weak Strong Weak Weak Weak 


meets Se ye ee 


Six pulse groups (conceived as a two pulse group). 
Strong Weak Strong Weak 


The children learn to swing off many familiar songs, also 
unfamiliar music of marked measure grouping, and are 
taught to indicate the accent by placing bars before the 
circles standing for the strong beats. For example, the 
song below, 


eee 


— - 


Rock - a - bye, Rock - a - bye, Moth - er will sing. 


would be pictured as follows: 
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Ohad hRI Ohh aa 


Rock -a-bye, Rock -a-bye, Moth-er will sing. 


When the feeling for these fundamentai pulse groupings is 
well established it is a simple matter to proceed to notation, 
associating one beat notes with one swing or circle and two 
beat notes with two swings, and so on. Using the same 
little song illustrated above, the idea is worked out as fol- 
lows: . 


ddedid ddl dd Joe 


The notation of many familiar songs may be shown as fol- 
lows (using the above song): Bars may be rhythmically 
placed while singing the song. 


| ao ie | eraake | 

e 6 Ge 
This measure grouping and also simple arrangements of 
rhythm may be sensed and developed through scansion 
in the speaking voice of familiar rhymes and ditties. For 


example: 


Hot cross buns “Hot cross buns 
Bieler dc} (he ae 
One. a_ pen- ny Two a _ pen - ny 
rh A h o a e *p Ay 
es 


Hot cross buns 
! | 
7 ede Rae 
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(a) The children sean. 

(6) They notice the kind of notes used for long sounds; 

short sounds; very short sounds. 

(c) They compare the phrases, noticing that the long- 

appearing phrase moves rapidly. 

This kind of work is of intense interest to the pupils and 
many teachers believe is of real musical value when con- 
nected with use in music performed and listened to. In all 
these devices the teacher must constantly assure herself 
that results obtained warrant the effort and time involved. 
NOTE 34. FORMAL RHYTHM DRILL. 

(Preliminary Observation: There is presented in the note 
which follows a logical development of various phases of 
rhythm. The completion of this work, in the normal prog- 
ress of music in the schools, requires several years and 
involves the introduction of much material which is still to 
be presented in this book. The reader will, however, be 
helped by this concise arrangement, and will be able by 
aid of the tabulated course of study in Note 57 to estimate 
the points at which the various phases will be introduced. 
Even these, however, will yield to special conditions.) 

Those who believe in formal rhythm drill, begin it after 
preliminary work in pulse groups and simple rhythms. 
Just as it will be pointed out in discussing formal pitch 
drill that melodic tone groups are more readily grasped 
than are isolated tones, so it is generally believed that rhyth- 
mic groups are more quickly sensed than single abstract 
combinations. The mathematical value of each note is 
very definite, and the exact relationship, for instance, be- 
tween a quarter note and two eighth notes is mathematical 
also, but it is not upon the intellectual grasp of such facts 
that musical feeling and reading are based, but rather upon 
the sensing of the rhythmic effect of the note groups. For- 
mal rhythm drill can be musical if based upon musical usage 
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and not upon mathematical relations worked out arith- 
metically, altho the latter approach may afterwards be used 
to reinforce the former. This drill is more interesting and 
helpful, and more vital and musical when preceded by the 
use of each type in some familiar song, through which the 
need for analysis and drill may be made clear and under- 
standable. One of the strongest means of fixing these 
types in mind is the use of comparison so that each new 
type studied is contrasted with those already familiar. 

It has been demonstrated that the rhythm types which 
form a useful vocabulary, and which have been illustrated 
in Note 9, are generally best mastered in about the follow- 
ing order, always having in mind the need of relating them 
to real songs, by taking the figures drilled upon from songs 
which have been sung and studied. It is well to call each 
symbol by name as it is used. In this connection may be 
taught the use of the upper figure of the time signature as 
indicating the pulse groups. In the following work it may 
be well to use the monotone pitch of g or a (or thereabouts), 
singing with some neutral syllable such as loo, tah, see, no, 
etc.. The observation work developed in Note 31 and the 
pulse groups in Note 33 give a basis for the following drill. 
Undoubtedly, there are some who feel that this plan of de- 
velopment in the mastery of rhythm is too formal; still, 
probably the majority of supervisors use it at times in em- 
phasizing, clarifying, or fixing some particular point. 

ily (9) a. The teacher sings, pointing once in the air 
bringing out the idea of one tone held for one beat. 

b. The teacher shows pictures on the board (,) with cross 


to represent the beat and sings pointing to the cross. The 
child does this also. 
c. The teacher shows the picture (¢ 3) and sings pointing 


once under the note and again under the rest while the lips 
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are closed. (Liken it to the tick of a big clock.) Arrange 
the types rhythmically as, | 3 i ‘ y | pe is | and have 
x x ms x 
sung and pointed. (The teacher counts one two three, one 
two sing.) 
2. () a. The teacher sings, pointing twice in the air 


bringing out the idea of one tone held for two beats. 
b. Show the picture and have child sing and point. 
c. Show the picture ( S and have sung and pointed. 


Arrange the types rhythmically in combination with those 
already learned, as|4 , , 
4 ie > ae.’ 
pointed. (The teacher counts one two three sing.) 

3. (ee) a. The teacher sings rapidly, pointing once in the 


4.x ||. Have sung and 
RXR | 


air bringing out the idea of two quick tones to one beat. 

b. Show the picture and sing pointing where the cross 
is and holding the finger down till both notes are rapidly 
sung. Avoid the feeling of a down:and up in the beat. 
The fact of each eighth note getting a half-beat is not im- 
portant but rather the fact of the two tones going quickly 
to one beat. 

c. Show the various pictures as, rich sis ete. and arrange 
them rhythmically as, |2 de By ¢ P | and have sung and 


x 
pointed. (The teacher counts one two, one sing.) 


d. Have them sung to various successions of scale tones, 
as | 11 2/33 4 ete., orl 1 33/55 33 |orl2 3/23 4| 
x x x x x x 1X Xx x p x IX x 
etc., the child tapping or pointing meanwhile in regular 
pulse groups. The aim is to have the type de immediately 
suggest the feeling of two short tones to one beat. 
4. (JJ : ¢.) a. The teacher may count rapidly by 


threes as one two three, one two three, merging into singing 
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with a neutral syllable bringing out the idea of three short 
tones to one beat. 

b. Show the various pictures as PP e iS ge ~ and 
sing, pointing where the crosses are. 

c. These types are often called triplet groups, explained 
in passing as differing from real triplets. Have the child 
sense the fact of the three quick counts (which would be 
very awkward to beat) being merged into one. Illustrate 
this and impress the fact that the three little beats are 
there. 

d. Arrange rhythmically as 3 | Jee | PF | P day Jd 1 
and have sung and pointed as in (d) under type 3. (The 
teacher counts slowly one, sing.) 

5, (6. ~) This type and any other that ends in a tone 


less than one beat in value needs a following tone as a 
temporary point of repose, as, (J. ¢ 4). 
XX x 

a. The teacher sings the two tones pointing twice in 


the air. The child should recognize two tones and two 
beats, the first tone longer, the second one shorter. 


b. Show the picture as (6. «) and sing, pointing to the 
crosses and repeating two or three times before adding the 
repose note (J) and bringing out the idea of the first note 
getting two beats and the eighth note coming in after the 
second beat but before the third. Compare (4, 2) with (¢ @) 
by singing first one and then the other. Have the child 
do this also. 

The fact of the dotted quarter note receiving one and one- 
half beats and the eighth note a half-beat is not important, 
but rather the fact that the first note is held for two beats, 
and that the eighth note comes in just before the next beat. 


Later, if necessary, the more exact relationship may be 
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brought out by presenting first J J\J‘ and then tying the 
first J to the {thus J JJ which of course is the same as J. py 
a 


% x | 
2 di oy ‘ ‘ | Z | and have sung and pointed. (The 
teacher may count one two three, one two sing, or one two, 
one sing. ) 

Melodies can be made by using the types of the melodic 
vocabulary already studied. For example, take the sec- 
ond phrase above, and let the class decide on the melody. 
Use a staff without stopping to place a key signature say- 
ing, ‘‘ Do will be on the second line.” Such a melody as 


the following may be given: 


SSS] 


S| 


c. Arrange the types rhythmically as | 3 Ah a or 
x 


e 
x 


6. (e= or ? a. The teacher shows the pictures as (f) 


x 
and sings the tone very short, pointing once to the cross and 
bringing out the idea that if the eighth note is cut off crisply, 
the eighth rest is taken care of and needs no further atten- 
tion. The fact of the rest receiving a half beat is not im- 


portant. 
b. Arrange rhythmically as 2¢ . - + e~ Z | also 
1 J! J || giving the : ffect. H sun 
2¢ ‘ ‘ ¢ Z | giving the same effec ave g 


and pointed. 
7. (.,) a. The teacher points once in the air, and 
x 
sings the tone after. The child should recognize that the 
tone comes after the beat, 
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b. Show the picture with the repose note following as 
2 (, J J) and sing pointing once before singing the 


g § 
eighth note. Have the child do the same. 


c. Arrange rhythmically as , d | : | or 


a2 ¢ ae 
q d | g s i Have sung and pointed. (The teacher 
x 


counts one two, one sing! saying “‘ sing” very short so that 
the singing may begin after the beat.) Have the class real- 
ize that this type is found most frequently at the beginning 
of phrases and that it gives an incomplete measure at their 
beginning which is filled out by another incomplete -one at 
their end as shown in the above illustrations. 

8. (J-3) a. The teacher sings the two tones pointing 


once in the air. The child should recognize two tones to 
one beat, the first tone longer, the second one shorter. 

b. Show the picture as(f3 eg) and sing, pointing to 

‘ x 

the cross and repeating two or three times before adding the 
repose note, and bringing out the idea of two unequal tones 
to one beat and comparing the (J-3) with (Ja) Have the 
child do this also. Again bear in mind that the fact of 
the dotted eighth note getting three quarters of a beat, and 


the sixteenth note one quarter is not important but rather 
the feeling of two unequal tones moving quickly to one 


beat. 
c. Arrange rhythmically as | 2 dldé3 or |3 J 
fd dif 4| acid eta [alae 
> eee 


£3 


3 33 2|11 1 || (The teacher counts one two, one sing, 
or one two three, one sing.) Melodies can be indicated by 
placing scale names under the monotone phrase as in the 
second illustration above. Use such a pitch for Do as will 
not permit of chest tones (g or a). 
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9. (S5s) Taught as was type 4. The variations are 
(Foe ¢ oe) 
10. (y Ay «) a. The teacher shows the picture and sings 


pointing to the crosses. 
b. Develop as follows: Have this type sung and pointed 


3) oe) then tie the middle notes and sing pointing as 

before (dee) and finally return to the first picture above 
d o) Have class do this also. 

fel ¢ | 

| 


add [ede 


11. These are variations of type 4, and for convenience 
may be named as follows: 


gio god gh og. g. gad 


even group uneven long short long 1-o-0-o-ng interrupted 


c. Use in rhythmic phrase as 


These types are found always in 8, 8, 8, ‘ measure, and 
usually indicate a fast tempo, so that the six beats are 
grouped into threes and felt as groups. All of these meters 
require that the rhythm be in triplet groups and the follow- 
ing measures are musically incorrect though mathematically 


they are right. lg. sae Jidxd| ete. It will be 
seen that there are no triplet groups in this illustration, 
and consequently it is wrong. The signature here should be 3. 


VET ‘ : «) Teach by comparison with (Je) Have the 


class understand that this real triplet group is mathemati- 
eally incorrect but is allowable and is accounted for by the 
use of the following sign: ~ 

N. B. All rhythmic types should be related, first, to their 
actual use in familiar music and, secondly, to their use in 
new music. Much power comes to the child through lead- 
ing him to construct rhythmic phrases himself, two or four 
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measures in length, imitative of the music he studies, and 
containing simple use of the types that have had drill. 


NOTE 35. PITCH (TONALITY AND MELODY PROGRESSION). 


Pitch is apt to be more or less consciously felt by the 
pupils in all rote singing, especially if the teacher uses hand 
movements in the air to aid in making the melody progres- 
sion clear. If the general sense of the difference between 
high and low needs strengthening some of the devices des- 
cribed for the treatment of monotones may be used. The 
children may thus tell which whistle is higher, whether the 
sound of the wind is going up or down, whether the small 
bell makes a higher or lower tone than the large bell, ete. 
Familiar songs may be examined and the highest and low- 
est tones picked out by ear. 

One of the first musical facts which it is desirable for 
children to sense is the magnetlike, drawing quality of the 
key-tone of each composition. One supervisor proceeds 
in this matter somewhat as follows: 

a. A game of “It” is proposed. “It” is the Home 
Tone of each song, and may come many times in a piece 
and is generally a nice, restful place to stop. 

b. A song phrase ending on Do is sung by the teacher 
(by word or neutral syllable). The class will readily sound 
the “ It,” using a neutral syllable or Do. 

c. A phrase which ends on Do is sung by the teacher and 
broken off just before the final tone comes. The children 
complete the phrase, singing the “ It,” as Do. 

d. Phrases are sung ending on other than Do. The 
class is led to sense the ‘ It.”’ 

e. Very simple and slow moving music is sung or played, 
while the class (with closed eyes for independent work) 
indicate ‘‘ It’ by nodding, silent clapping, holding up one, 
two, three or more fingers as “ It” is heard. 
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f. A horizontal line on the board may represent “ It ”’ 
and as a simple melody is heard the child may jot down the 
home tone as he hears it, as follows, for example: My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee. 


My coun-try,  ’tis of thee 


The feeling for melody progression may be cultivated 
by attention to the pitch movement of familiar phrases, 
and comparison of them. The following plan is often 
followed: 

a. Two or three simple phrases are shown on the board in 
slant line notation. 


in St a 


ane a 
: ~H Se er ee aera + 


Hop! Hop! Hop! Go and ney-er stop. Ding Dong Bell! Pussy’s in the well. 


b. Have phrases pointed and sung. 

c. Bring to mind the opening phrases of two or three 
songs. Write one of them on the board or point it in the 
air for class to identify. Do the same with smaller groups 
of tones. 

d. Teach the difference in sound between skips and steps. 

e. Teach the difference in staff position, between skips 
and steps. 

This work leads into the more formal: pitch drill, for 
which, most teachers agree, there is a decided need. 


NOTE 36. FORMAL PITCH DRILL. 

It must be remembered that the musical opportunities 
of school days are not fully used, unless children learn to be 
fairly independent in reading new music for either voice or 
instrument. This ability is not a difficult thing to acquire 
in the eight or nine years of elementary school life, provided 
suitable material is at hand and that teachers themselves 
are properly prepared to direct the pupils. 
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All training in music should be musical training. This 
does not mean, however, that there is not need for very 
definite drill upon certain elements of musical equipment, 
pitch for instance. Modern methods provide that drill 
upon any point shall be based upon a need of that point, 
and upon its use being already familiar. Upon this foun- 
dation, with definite goals for accomplishment and definite 
wants that will be satisfied made clear, and further legiti- 
mate rewards offered, spirited, focussed drill may be built 
up. 

Competitive individual or team-work effort is a very 
effective incentive in drill and the spirit of games and plays 
which is almost always possible will put desirable zest into 
the work. Care will, of course, be taken to keep the de- 
tails of such schemes simple and distinctly subordinate to 
the vital matter being drilled upon. In all music work it is 
well to have the talent of the class well scattered over the 
room, particularly when there are A and B classes. For 
any of the work as presently outlined, teams can be ar- 
ranged of separate or combined rows. The work should 
move rapidly up and down the rows while the score-keeper- 
records all mistakes and checks up at the end. A legitimate 
reward may be offered the winning team in the choosing of 
phonograph records to listen to, the selection of a book or 
a story to be read aloud, the wearing of an honor ribbon, 
etc. It is possible too, to work up a standard by comparison 
of class work, week by week. For example, the teacher 
may say: ‘ Last Friday we had five mistakes in written 
work. Let us see if we can raise the standard by next 
Friday and perhaps we can have a new record to listen 
to.”’ 

If speed is a part of the drill on written work, this plan 
may be tried. 

a. . Divide the room into two equal sides, A and B. 
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b. Have on each end of the front board a staff arranged 
with some key signature. Appoint a score-keeper. 

c. State position of Do. Sing a tonal pattern as: Do 
Mi Sol |, or | Sol Mi Do}. 

d. Say “Go!” Two children, one from the front seat 
of each side go and write as clearly and rapidly as possible 
and return to seats. Keep record and continue with differ- 
ent patterns for perhaps five minutes. The following day 
go on in like manner with the next children. 

As has been said elsewhere, command of pitch is based 
upon knowing tone relation, and experience has proved that 
the eye takes in and the mind interprets related note groups 
more rapidly than isolated or unrelated notes. Many 
supervisors, advocates of the so-called Song-Method, pro- 
eeed vo build up a melodie vocabulary. As soon as the 
child’s ear is trained through analysis of familiar rote songs 
to recognize some of the most used melodic types, these 
supervisors begin formal drill on these types as small, 
recognizable units. Probably the tonie chord intervals 
are the first groups to be clearly sensed and it is these tones 
in their various arrangements that are taken for the first 
formal study. 

The process may be worked out in a number of successive 
steps. 

1. Rote Work. (The types are chosen from songs learned 
with syllables by rote. The following use G for Do.) 
Do Mi Sol | Sol Mi Do | Do Sol Mi | Do Sol Do | Sol 
Sel Do], ete. As it is important that the tonic be felt as a 
magnet tone attracting all the others from both above and 
below, the pitch used is that of a middle register Do (F, G, 
or A). The octave Do is used also, as: Do Mi Sol Do | 
Do Do Sol | Sol Mi Do | ete. (Pitch on C, D, or E.) 

In this connection it may be helpful in passing to allow 
the class to express the pitch of these types by hand move- 


aa 
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ments in the air. The hand is held horizontally (with 
fingers straight and close), and moved down or up as the 
pitch changes. High Do might be shown just above the 
head, Sol at the nose, Mi at the lips, Do at the chin, and low 
Sol below the chin. For instance, Do Mi Sol would be 
shown by the hand on a level with the chin, the lips, and 
below the chin. 

2. Ear Work. The singing of these types by rote is 
followed by their recognition by ear. They are sung for 
the class with a neutral syllable such as Loo, and sung back 
with scale syllable by individuals. 

3. Eye Work. The ear work is followed by visual rec- 
ognition (observation book work having preceded this) 
of the various types on the blackboard, shown as follows: 

2 


mM 1 3 4 5 
a —— 
= 
, Theoretically, in the song-method, all the tone combina- 
tions are learned by the children through reference to the 
familiar rote songs in which they were present. Practically, 
they are frequently handled as follows: 

a. After one or more types have appeared in songs learned, 
the teacher shows how various combinations can be made. 
These are then taught by rote, the teacher pointing to each 
group as a whole. 

b. This is followed by ear training, the teacher singing 
some group with neutral syllable, individuals singing back 
with scale syllables and pointing to the group. 

c. This may be followed by describing the position of 
the type (showing the melody progression in the air, with 
the hand), as, for number five: Mi third line, Sol fourth 
line, Do second line. 

d. Written work. Dictated types may be sung back 
by individuals and written by them on the staff on the 
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board, and by all on staff paper at the seats. (The side of a 
short piece of chalk with slant line notation aids in quick 
board work.) 

e. Sight-singing. The skill attained by the preceding 
drill may be applied to the reading of new music containing 
the material made familiar through drill. This music 
should be very simple and there should be plenty of it to 
give ample practice. 

Other types which go to the building up of a melodic 
vocabulary are found in Note 7 and are handled as has 
been suggested, with the addition of their sequential treat- 
ment during the rote singing period. For example, take 
number thirteen. 

AG sort iy Such a type is taught on each tone of 

———| the scale successively or in sequence, as: 

Do Re Do Do Re Do| Re Mi Re | Mi Fa Mi | 

etc., sung rhythmically and smoothly. The process is car- 

ried through in various keys, bringing out the fixed relation- 
ship of the tones, but the movability of Do. 

In the so-called scale-method the plan is along more 
mechanical lines. The procedure often followed is some- 
what as follows: 

1. Rote work. 

a. The scale is taught as a song, by rote, with words, 
and later the syllables are taught as a new verse. 

b. Successive descending scale groups are taught as: 
Do Ti Do | Do Ti La Do | Do Ti La Sol Do | ete. (As- 
cending groups also.) 

c. Turning at any point in the scaleas: Do TiLa Ti Do | 
Do Re Mi Re Do | ete. 

d. Thirds at any point in the scale as: Do Ti Sol Ti Do | 
Do Mi Re Do | Do Re Fa Mi Do | etc. 

e. Other intervals in like manner. 

2. Ear Work. 
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All of this drill in pitch is supplemented by ear training 
in which the pupil attempts to give back by syllable any 
dictated combination. 

3. Eye Work. 

a. The tonal combinations already used in rote work and 
ear training are next shown on the staff on the board and 
sung as pointed and also independently. This visualiza- 
tion is frequently made more thorough through the child’s 
own effort at writing what he sings and hears. 

b. After a degree of accuracy is attained, books are put 
into the hands of the pupils, the material first used being 
largely in exercise form and making no pretentions: to 
musical beauty or spontaneous composition. 

The idea is, that in beginning to read music, the nota- 
tion alone offers all the concentration of which little children 
are capable. It will be seen that the broad and final aims 
of the ‘‘ scalers’’ as some one has called them, are not so 
different from the ‘‘ songers’’ but that the cleavage lies 
mainly in the uninspired exercise material and in the me- 
chanical drill of the one, directed to independent perform- 
ance from the children, while the other emphasizes the 
song, presupposing that there will be frequent need of help 
over places where unaided performance may be beyond the 
pupils’ ability. 

The great majority of supervisors are making a combina- 
tion of both methods. 

In changing the position of Do with different key sig- 
natures, the children may easily learn how to find the place 
of Do in any key. The placing of the sharps and flats 
in the signatures will probably not be expected of the 
pupils before the seventh grade, but the placing of Do can 
readily be learned in the third grade, where the information 
is needed. The procedure is often as follows: 

1. The teacher places the clef on the staff; she then 
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places a sharp on the fifth line calling attention to its being 
on the line. She places the next sharp in the third space 
farther to the right and emphasizes the fact of its being 
farther to the center of the staff, also to its being in a space. 
She may have children come to the board and point to the 
last sharp; to the first one; tell where the first one is; the 
second one. She may do this also with flat signatures, 
until it is thoroughly understood. 

2. The teacher may then place the signature for, perhaps 
the key of D. She may say, “ To find Do count up one 
degree from the last sharp (or, using the procedure des- 
cribed in Note 6, call the last sharp, seven, and count one 
degree up to 8 or Do). A degree is a line or a space. I 
count up one degree and place a slant line for Do. It is 
on a line. If upper Do is on a line, Sol, Mi, and lower 
Do will be in spaces. See me place them.” 

3. The teacher may then show by working it out how Do 
may come in a space and Sol, Mi, and Do come on lines. 
Probably the children will then work out various keys 
on the board, and later, on their staff paper. 

4. The flat signatures may be done in the same way, 
counting up one degree to Sol, and placing Sol, Mi, Do (or 
call the last flat, four, and count one degree up to 5, Sol). 


Do 8 
J oy 
La 6 The syllables with their accompanying 
Sol 5 scale names on the board are conve- 
nient for reference, particularly in the 
Fa 4 matter of melody progression to be shown 
Mi 3 
by hand movement up or down. 
“Re 2 
Do 1 
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The ability to sound Do as the key tone (or La in the 
minor) should be developed early. This will be discussed 
under ear training. 


NOTE 37. CHROMATIC DRILL. 


Much of the usage of chromatic tones is so simple and 
musical that to sing them is quite as easy as to sing the tones 
of the regular scales. In fact it is really easier to sing 
Mi Sol | Sol Fi | Sol || than to sing Mi Sol | Sol Fa | 
Sol || and Mi De | La Bt La || is easier than Mi Do | La 
i | Sol || than Mi Sol | 
Mi Re | Mi Fa Sol ||. It is a matter of tone relation, 
based upon harmonic effects. 

After they have been sung in familiar rote songs and 
recognized, formal drill may be in order. The relation 
most easily established is that of half-step progressions away 
from a tone and then back to it, such as the sharp chro- 
matics,in relation to the tone above as Sol Fi Sol | Mi Ri 
Mi | the flat chromatics with the tone below as, La Te La | 
Re Me Re |. These half-step progressions are not really 
new as they have been used many times in the Do Ti Do 
and Mi Fa Mi combinations of the regular scale. The 
process outlined in Note 36 may be followed here also, and 
in doing so, under rote singing, the Do Ti Do type is often 
taught in sequence as, Do Ti Do | Re Di Re | Mi Ri Mi | ete., 
as is also the Mi Fa Mi type, as Do | Ti Do Ti | La Te La | 
Sol Le Sol | ete. Under ear work, one of the important 
features is comparison of the new relation with the old, as, 
Sol Fi Sol with Sol Fa Sol, and Do Ra Do with Do Re Do, 
etc. Under eye work or visualizing comes the explanation 
of accidentals. The data of Note 9 may be followed, and 
it is generally agreed that thorough mastery of the use of 
the sharp, before taking up the use of the natural as a sharp, 
will prevent confusion; also the use of the flat before the 
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use of the natural as a flat. It is well to emphasize the fact 
of the natural having the two offices to perform, according 
to its use. 


Sequential Study of a Chromatics 


sae lege elev slepes eo 


The Natural Acting as a Sharp 


Se eae eT 


(a) Sequential Study of Flat Chromatics 


Fest Pe | 000 ptheo| esl oie | _ I 


The Natural Acting as a Flat 


(6) 
a @ - -- — 
Fad a tote oi abe a= Peete ; =o tos = 1 
The next chromatic relations usually taught are skips 
to sharps resolving upwards as La Fi Sol; and skips to 
flats resolving downwards as Sol Te La. Finally will 
probably be developed short chromatic passages as Sol Fi 
Fa Mi, Do Ti Te La, Do Di Re Ri, etc., drill being 
based upon the manner in which they are used in the music 
to be sung. It is generally agreed that drill on chromatic 
or half-step passages of very considerable length is ill 
advised and of little value. To sing correctly the whole or 
even half of the chromatic scale is a very difficult perform- 
ance and the feat is probably not worth the effort required 
in its accomplishment in the work of the grades. 


NOTE 38. EAR TRAINING. 

It is well to understand the purpose of ear training. 
Surely its ultimate purpose should be to enable the person 
more thoroughly to enjoy music through better under- 
standing of it, and to make the performance of music easier 
and more nearly perfect, 
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There may be a question as to what extent it is possible 
to train the ear. Seashore in his book ‘‘The Psychology of 
Musical Talent’’ emphasizes the fact that the acuteness of the 
physical ear is not subject to training; that the training 
generally called ear-training is in reality a training of the 
mind in properly using the native capacity which is present 
in the physical ear. While understanding this, the majority 
of us continue to talk of ear-training and to work at mind- 
training, realizing that in it is involved much more than 
highness and lowness, length and brevity of tones. 

The ear-training of which so much is said in connection 
with public school music is some sort of organized, formal 
drill used for developing accurate hearing. In reality 
general ear-training begins when the child learns to talk, 
while training for musical effects begins when the child first 
tries to do anything with music. Learning to match tones 
with the teacher, learning a phrase of a rote song, learning 
through listening to tell a lullaby from a march, learning 
to make a correct, true tone on the violin or the cornet all 
depend upon the ear and so we may say that all music work 
involves a use of the ear, which is a sort of ear-training. 
Organized training of course, is more than this, and it is 
essential to musical growth. 

It is well to realize, however, that much valuable time can 
be wasted in formal ear-training and that it is not advisable 
in the grades to set apart time for this work disassociated 
from its musical setting, but rather to make sure that the 
training follows distinctly musical lines and is related 
closely to musical performance. The tests of the training 
should be limited in scope, not scattering, and resort should 
constantly be made to comparison of musical effects. 

So far as pitch and rhythm are concerned the ear is best 
trained through using related, musical groups of tones and 
not by isolated and unmusical combinations. The syl- 
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lables are helpful in melodic ear work particularly in the 
case of young children and those older ones who do not play 
an instrument and so have no other means of identifying 
what is heard. Generally the tones heard are mentally 
translated into the syllables and the true relationship more 
clearly felt, while at the same time the syllables afford a 
language in which can be made known orally the impressions 
of what has been heard. Asa succeeding step in the process, 
’ when there is command of the theory of music and its sym- 
bols, impressions may be recorded in notation. When the 
response to the melodic test is to be definitely given in syl- 
lables or notation, the pitch of the tonic (Do in the major 
and La in the relative minor) is generally established. In 
rhythm tests, the neutral beat may be established (as one, 
one, one, one, with no accent) the kind of note receiving 
one beat being clearly understood. When the test com- 
bines both melody and rhythm probably both of the above 
provisions had best be met, and the response written. 
Ear-training drill and tests are generally based on a much 
lower level of ability, than the actual understanding and 
performance of which the class is capable, but it is ap- 
parent that all the music work, whether actual ear drill or 
not, is necessarily employing the ear, and to some extent 
training it. 

Ear-training, so-called, has to do with (1) tone quality, 
(2) pitch, (8) rhythm and time, (4) harmonic effects. Since 
all of these elements are present in the first music which 
children use as well as in that of the most advanced sort, 
training in the matter of understanding and enjoying them 
cannot begin too soon. Many supervisors follow some 
such plan as follows: 

1. Tone quality. 

The child may be taught to distinguish between: 

a. Pleasant singing voices and harsh ones, (There may 
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be suggestions from the teacher concerning the sweet voices, 
without directing attention to the unpleasant ones.) 

b. The floating, head tone and the raspy chest tone. 

c. The tone color of instruments and voices, as violin and 
flute, or soprano and tenor, etc. (By the use of the real 
instruments and voices when possible and also by recording 
machines. ) 

d. Legato and staccato effects. 

(By their use in songs which employ both kinds of 
singing, and by their use in instrumental music.) 

e. Legitimate loud tone and soft. 

(By recognizing that beautiful tone quality may vary 
in strength.) 

f. Bright and gay, dark and mysterious moods. 

(By leading the child to feel the mood created by the 
composer to express definite things, as rippling water or 
sighing winds, and also to sense the atmosphere without 
definite pictures.) 

2. Pitch. 

The child may be led to distinguish: 

a. Like phrases and unlike phrases, from familiar music. 

(By having the child listen to the teacher sing with 
neutral syllable, or play, a group of phrases and decide (1) if 
any two are alike, or (2) taking the first phrase for a pattern, 
to raise the hand when any other like it is heard. (Phrase 
marks ~~ put on the board during the singing are 
sometimes helpful.) 

b. Individual phrases from familiar songs sung with a 
neutral syllable. 

(By having the children sing them back by word or 
syllables.) 

c. Melodic types already familiar in singing and in 
notation. . 

(By having the children hear sung in neutral syllable 
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two or more in comparison as Do Mi Sol and Do Re Mi, 
and sing each back by syllable. Also by having them listen 
to two types and decide upon the one containing a chromatic 
tone as, Do Ti La, and Do Te La. This drill should cover 
the whole range of pitch problems as found in the music 
used.) 

d. Key feeling. 

The ability to sense key will probably be developed 
in the first or second grade by having the child sound Do, 
the tonic or home tone (La in the minor) while hearing a 
piece of music played or sung; (This work is touched upon 
in Note 35). 

(1) The teacher sings or plays phrases of familiar music 
ending on the tonic. The last phrase may always be used, 
and frequently some other in the song. The children will 
easily sound the Do as the tone seeming restful and sat- 
isfying, like home. 

(2) Phrases ending on other than the tonic may be used. 
If the child sings the last tone of the phrase this time, he 
may be led to feel that it is not such a good place to stop, as 
the tonic provides. 

(3) Different songs with different sounding tonics may 
be used. For instance, one song might be in the key of A 
and another in the key of D. It is important at first to 
use music which has no decided modulations. This power - 
of sensing key, is an important element in enjoying music. 
Modulations are not appreciated to the full, owing to the 
inability of people to follow these interesting developments. 

e. (1) Major and minor modes. 

The children may listen to both kinds of compositions 
and be led to sense (at first through the suggestion of the 
teacher) the atmosphere — decisive, aggressive, triumphant, 
peaceful, mysterious, sad, mischievous, etc., as expressed 
in major or minor mode. Compositions embodying more 
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than one mood and written in more than one mode offer 
fine material for arousing discrimination in the emotional 
experiences of listening. When songs are used the words 
offer suggestions, but in instrumental music is found the 
real opportunity of sensing mode atmosphere. 

_ (2) Major and minor chords and scales. 

The children may listen to the teacher sing or play con- 
trasting patterns. Generally, training of this sort is given 
by singing with neutral syllable from the same tonic as: 
Do Mi Sol and Do Me Sol; not Do Mi Sol and dropping to 
the relative minor La Do Mi. If the piano is used the 
teacher would play a group like f-a-c, and then f-ab-e in- 
stead of dropping to d-f-a. The three tones of the chord 
should be played simultaneously as soon as the class can 
distinguish the two tonal masses. 


(a) Good (b) Not so good 


Sa 


3. Measure and Rhythm. 
The child may be taught to distinguish between: 
(a) Two and three pulse meter. 
(The teacher or child may establish a neutral beat.) 
(b) Fast and slow tempo. 
(c) Rhythmic types of all kinds. 
(By listening to the teacher give in monotone such 


types as are fitted for comparison, as 2 de ¢ | and 2¢.3 ¢ | 
Teg ee ¢| ands g de ) 


The teacher will probably state what the beat note is and 
establish the neutral beat, ‘One, one, one, one,” and then 
sing. The individual response as to what was heard should 
be, ‘Two eights, a quarter” according to what has been 
sung or played. 
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(d) Pitch and rhythm combined. 

This drill should be kept much less difficult than is the 
work the class is able to do in reading and singing, and 
particularly if there is a real problem in pitch to be recog- 
nized is it necessary to keep the rhythm simple, and vice versa. 
The best medium of response in this training is written work. 
By the end of the sixth grade children should be able to 
write the melody of most simple hymn tunes from dictation. 

4. Harmonic Effects. 

(a) Key feeling in the full cadence. 

(By having the pupils sense in simple music the 
feeling of repose which is found at the close and at other 
definite points of development.) 

(b) Half cadence. 
. (By leading the pupils to feel the semi-repose so 
frequently present.) 

(c) Color effects in successive chords. (Major, minor, 
augmented, diminished.) 

(By having the pupils listen again and again at 
different times to cadences, using the four kinds of chords, 
until they are eventually sensed.) 

The response may be written as follows: 

major | augmented | + 
minor | diminished 1° 
(d) Place of chords in the key. 

(By having the pupils listen to short simple chord 
successions. At first the teacher should name them as I, 
V,I, or LIV,I, afterwards having the child rely on himself 
to recognize them as they are played in various keys and 
in new orders. Gradually the six chords of the key should 
be used, and the ability to sing the root tone developed. The 
chords are indicated for clarity by Roman numerals.) See 
“First Year Ear Training’ Blanche Dingley Mathews. 

Points c and d are best suited to junior high school work. 
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NOTE 39. DICTATION AND WRITTEN WORK. 

For its value in aiding almost every aspect of music in- 
struction —ear training, appreciation, sight-reading, and 
others to be mentioned later —- written work deserves much 
more attention than is usually given it in school music. It 
saves time by obtaining individual responses from a roomful of 
children in a fraction of the time required for oral recitations; 
it points out errors which are frequently overlooked in class 
or even individual, oral recitations; it offers an interesting 
variation in method which is valuable at all times and es- 
pecially so with certain types and ages of children; it 
provides a means by which pupils can carry on their music 
alone and outside the music period; in a word it bears to 
sung or played music very much the same relation that 
writing does to reading in literature. 

Many supervisors believe that written work in some form 
should become a part of the music lesson by the middle of 
the first grade and continue throughout the entire course. 
Children always take a live interest in the representation of 
ideas they have gained, and may well be encouraged to do 
so, as almost every phase of the music work can be better 
impressed and more thoroughly mastered by the use of 
the written work. It must, however, be skillfully handled 
by the teacher, and not allowed to take an undue pro- 
portion of time from the singing of the children. In the 
first and second grades, the children may indicate the large 
outstanding features of rhythm and pitch by writing on the 
black board with the flat side of a short piece of chalk. It is 
not necessary to discuss that work in this connection, as it 
has been outlined in Notes 31 and 35. 

From the third grade on, besides black board work, staff 
paper, with wide spaces, may be used in book form, or in 
separate sheets kept in the back of the music book. In 
either case, system alone, both in the mechanics of arrange- 
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ment and the planning of the subject matter, can prevent 
the loss of valuable time. In getting ready for each music 
period, books and pencils should be promptly placed on the 
desk before the class sits at attention. There will not be 
need for written work every day, and when given it must be 
directly related to the rest of the day’s problems and need 
not occupy more than two or three minutes. In the early 
grades, at least, and to a great extent later on, the only 
grading which the teacher need do, will be what can be 
done in taking note of the points which are causing trouble, 
while passing rapidly up and down the aisles. After some 
general comments, the children who have difficulty being 
called upon to do the work on the board, explanations and 
suggestions ought to come from the rest of the pupils 
as they are able to follow the board work as it progresses. 
All of this work should be done as rapidly as possible. 
Slant line notation saves time. 

Written work is primarily for drilling and testing, and is 
generally the last step in the process of covering a piece of 
theoretic or drill work. If, for instance, we take the pitch 
problem, Sol, Fi, Sol, we might proceed as follows. First, 
it would have been sung in a rote song; second, the syllables 
of the phrase would be sung; third, the picture on the board 
would be analyzed and sung; fourth, it would be recognized 
in new work; then, fifth, it might be written by the class 
from dictation; sixth, it might be used by the child in 
original creative work. 

Similarly with a rhythm problem — let us say the un- 
divided and equally divided pulses. A rote song has been 
learned containing, with a ? signature, the following meas- 

(1) (2) (3) (4) | 
urefoms) J{/¢/ J | i 2 ||. After these 
measures have been analyzed and identified as containing 
the following pulses: (1) undivided, undivided, (2) undivided, 


Px fh 
oe 
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divided, (8) divided, divided, (4) undivided, undivided com- 
bined, the information thus obtained may if desired be 
abbreviated to the following signs uu |ud|ddj|uu|, 
‘uw’ meaning an undivided pulse, that is, a single tone to 
the pulse; ‘d’ a divided pulse that is two tones to the beat 
and ‘u uw’ two undivided pulses combined in a single tone. 
Measures from the song may now be dictated and written 
by the children either with or without the use of this step 
of abbreviations. In either case the children must be 
taught to conceive of measures as made up of pulses which 
are divided or undivided or combined, instead of trying to 
pick out the value of each tone. Of course so long as the 
measures are simple the same result can be obtained with- 
out this detailed analysis by fixing in mind a number of 
patterns of measure as wholes. 

A couple of minutes of well directed written dictation 
aids sight-reading, by establishing the position of the tonic 
chord and clearing up melodic or rhythmic difficulties to 
be found in the day’s lesson. In this work, it is unnecessary 
to place clef or key signature except in chromatic types 
where accidentals must refer back to the key signature. 

When there is to be written work it seems almost nec- 
essary to give definite directions. Some teachers use almost 
military brevity with fine results. Leaving the staff on 
the board open, the teacher may save time by proceeding 
somewhat as follows: Teacher: “A little written work 
today.’’ (Pupils take pencils and music paper.) ‘ Do 
is on the second line.’”’ (Sounds the pitch.) “ Write when 
I finish singing.” Sings by syllable Do La Mi Sol (Class 
write). Sings Re Sol Mi Re Do. (Class writes, while 
teacher passes around the room, satisfying herself that 
the work is sufficiently well in hand to justify going on to 
the singing.) 

Teacher: “‘ Read the beige of the first group, Tom.” 
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Tom: “ Second line, fourth space, third line, fourth line.” 

Teacher: (Having sounded Do) “ All sing.” (Class 
sings. ) 

Teacher: ‘“‘ Turn to the song on page—.” (The lesson 
continues. ) 

While the independent placing of the key signatures by 
the children is not needed usually until the seventh grade 
or in junior high school, the making of the G clef and such 
symbols of notation as the sharp and flat and natural is 
often needed in third grade work, and is generally taught 
there. To accomplish this in a simple manner the teacher 
may slowly make the characters on the board describing 
them as she proceeds somewhat as follows: 

Teacher: ‘‘ The sharp is made by two straight lines 
(\|) crossed by two slanting ones (4). Make it in the Air 
as I make it on the board. James and Louise may come to 
the board and make one. (They do this.) I shall now 
make one and put it on the fifth line of the staff. This 
one I shall put somewhere else. Where is it?’ (Child 
states that it is in the third space.) The making of each 
needed symbol can be worked out in some such way. 

Chromatic work requires that the key signature be 
placed and the teacher may give directions somewhat as 
follows: 

Teacher: ‘‘ Place the G clef. Place a sharp on the fifth 
line and one in the third space. Do is on the fourth line. 
Write what I sing.”’ (Sings Do Te La.) In going along the 
aisle she may find some children making mistakes, and will 
probably decide to do some work at the board where all 
may follow. 

Teacher: “ Place the signature on the board and write Do, 
James. (He does it.) Is Te a sharp or flat chromatic, 
John?” 

John: ‘ A flat chromatic.” 
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Teacher: ‘‘ From what regular scale syllable is it made, 
Mary?” 

Marysauenirom li” 

Teacher: ‘‘ Then to write Te it is necessary first to write 
Ti. Place Ti, Mary. Now Ti must be changed to Te; 
what accidental shall we use to do this, George?” 

George: “A flat.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ Run your finger from Ti back along the 
third space to the signature, and what do you find, George?” 

George: ‘A sharp.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ We cannot flat a sharped degree; let us see 
why. The sharp in the signature means that it is there 
in order to make the third space say Ti as it should in this 
seale. If we take away the effect of the sharp the pitch 
becomes a half step lower and the syllable name becomes 
Te. So, to lower the pitch of a sharped degree, do not use 
a flat, but annul the sharp by using a natural. Do this and 
place La also.” 

The type should be sung and compared with Do Ti La. 
The staff would look like this. 


GR] Compare with tis FQN EESeal 


The idea that a natural must give a natural or regular 
scale syllable should be corrected in the beginning of this 
work. It is well for the class to turn to the piano, or to 
board chart such as is found at the back of this volume and 
play this little type (D CY B) and compare it with (D C# B). 
Tf all the accidentals met with in the music studied are re- 
ferred back to the signature for verification a fine under- 
standing of the matter is soon attained. The following 
formulas should be committed to memory: 

The pitch of an open degree is raised by a sharp. 
The pitch of a sharped degree is raised by a double sharp. 
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The pitch of a flatted degree is raised by a natural 
The pitch of an open degree is lowered by a flat 
The pitch of a flatted degree is lowered by a double flat 
The pitch of a sharped degree is lowered by a natural 
(See Note 10) 
All of these examples are given merely to suggest methods 
of approach and not at all to indicate the scope of the 
written work. This must be determined by the larger 
topic of the general course of study which we shall examine 
later. Suffice it to say now that written work is always to 
be considered not as an independent subject, but merely 
as a means of strengthening other aspects of school music. 


NOTE 40. SIGHT READING. 


The ability to read music at sight is granted by every- 
one to be a valuable accomplishment. That this ability 
opens up a world of enjoyment and produces a stimulating 
feeling of mastery is not to be doubted. It is the process of 
gaining this power, and the seeming necessity of the con- 
sequent neglect of other valuable phases of musical ex- 
perience which have caused controversy among music 
teachers. We are coming to believe now that the problem 
of sight reading can in itself be musical and interesting, thus 
strengthening instead of dissipating the love of music. Con- 
sequently sight reading is a problem in itself, needing special 
treatment and requiring special application. 

Concerning sight reading there are points upon which 
there is general agreement, and others which afford ground 
for difference of opinion. It is generally agreed (1) that 
to learn to read at sight requires considerable practice and 
involves going ahead even though mistakes are made, (2) 
that material for this practice must be plentiful, with 
repetition after repetition in varied usage of the problems 
to be mastered, and (3) that the feeling for phrase balance 
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with a grasp of both melodic and rhythmic types previously 
studied through rote work and drill is the foundation of 
good sight reading. 

It is not so generally agreed (1) whether or not the 
material shall have words, (2) whether or not the singing 
shall be by syllable, neutral syllable, or words, (3) whether 
or not the pulse shall be marked, (4) whether or not the 
work shall be bolstered by the teacher or shall be the ab- 
solutely independent effort of the class or individual. Even 
though a teacher may be thoroughly convinced that one plan 
of procedure is the best, unless the conviction is based upon 
actual experiment with various plans, it will be well to try 
out others, and act finally in accordance with the results 
obtained. We may be very sure that sight reading, except 
in the case of the gifted few, will not take care of itself. It 
requires abundance of suitable material, definite time allot- 
ment, and finally, skillful and tactful direction. It can, how- 
ever, be pleasantly, musically, and profitably handled by any 
good grade teacher. 

Following are a few suggestions for sight-reading work: — 

1. Be sure that the problems involved are understood. 
Unless a pupil has previously mastered a difficulty he 
cannot read it at sight. 

2. Work rapidly without discussion. Train the children 
to work more and more independently of the teacher. In 
taking up a new piece, for instance, the children, without 
direction or questioning from the teacher, should immedi- 
ately determine the key and the name of the first tone, 
should either audibly or to themselves establish the tonality 
and the initial tone by singing the tonic chord after the 
teacher or a pupil has sounded the key note, and in in- 
dividual work should start themselves without command 
or signal after teacher or pupil has set the tempo. All 
this is possible at least from the fourth grade up. 
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3. Alternate class and individual work at phrases where no 
break in continuity will result. 

4. Have a musical performance of all material used, 
through suggestions as to interpretation, such as organ tone, 
crescendo and diminuendo, staccato, ete. Do not use 
music of such difficulty that these are forgotten. Sight 
reading means singing correctly with proper expression. 

5. Set up a strong incentive, such as:— (a) Pride in 
accomplishment. (b) The rivalry of game contests. (c) 
Joy of original work, with self-direction as in project work. 
(d) Pleasure of independence in selecting and playing music. 
(e) Asset for admission into bands, choirs, glee clubs, ete. 
NOTE 41. INDIVIDUAL SINGING. 

This type of work has for singing many of the values 
which individual written work (described in Note 39,) has 
for other phases of music. The power of rapid imitation is 
so remarkably developed in children that a large percentage 
of a class can be picking their tones from a few leaders and 
still the singing may sound as though it is the equal work of 
the entire group. It is doubtful whether much independent 
power is gained, except by a few leaders, from continued 
group singing. Certainly there is need of making each 
member of a group feel the responsibility for command of 
repertory, beautiful tone, sight reading, and the ability to 
carry a part. Individual singing wisely conducted seems to 
be the best means of developing this responsibility. 

Individual singing as a part of the school music period 
has been discussed for years. The most serious problems 
in connection with it may be summed up as follows: 

1. The amount of time required. 

2. The self-consciousness to be overcome. 

3. The occupation of the class as a whole. 

Individual singing can be handled expeditiously if too 
much is not attempted. Some supervisors so emphasize 
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it as to have time for little else, building on the principle 
that the years of the grade schools are a time of preparation 
for later enjoyment of the proficiency there gained. While 
there are instances where results apparently justify this 
procedure, very few supervisors believe in this practice, or 
follow it. 

Some individual singing, however, is a necessity if the 
individual is to receive his birth-right. musically. Tone 
plays, monotone drills and the singing of familiar songs in 
whole or part by individuals may well begin in the kin- 
dergarten or first grade. As soon as any definite drill work 
on phrase structure, tonal patterns, or sight reading is begun, 
it should be a matter of individual effort. With systematic 
procedure many members of a class can sing individually 
in five minutes or less. This is frequently done by an al- 
most automatic process in which child after child sings in a 
specified order without comment or command by the teacher; 
as one child begins to sing a second rises, ready to pick up 
his part without loss of time or breaking of the rhythm. 
This set plan is sometimes felt to be too mechanical and such 
belief on the part of many supervisors has resulted in a plan 
of alternating class and individual work, having the re- 
sponses in each case very brief. For instance, in singing a 
four phrase song, the teacher may have the class begin, and 
without breaking the rhythmic flow call “John” for the 
second phrase, ‘‘ Class” for the third, ‘“‘ Louise” for the 
fourth. 

Valuable drill may be carried on with the so-called ‘flash 
glance’ method. The teacher may place upon the .board 
musical figures or measures such as the following: 


(1) (3) (4) (5) 


Fopees Leet reread riees ease 
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After pointing, for instance, to number (1), the teacher 
may quickly cover it and call upon the class to sing what 
they have seen.at a glance. Next she may point to number 
(4), cover it, and call upon “‘ Tom” to sing it alone. This 
can be very quickly done and is applicable to work from the 
second grade on. When individual work is found to be 
taking up too much time, it is generally because too long a 
piece of work is set up for performance. 

The second point, self-consciousness, is more serious, 
and requires that the teacher use great tact and judgment. 
Children suffering from monotone tendency, from impedi- 
ment of speech, from changing voice, or from mental re- 
tardation should be very carefully dealt with. Extremely 
sensitive children need always to have especial care. It is, 
nevertheless, possible to have even these children take a 
reasonable part in individual singing. Usually, if they are 
not urged to sing individually as early in the year as 
the more eager, normal pupils, they will gradually, through 
a desire to emulate the rest of the class, become accustomed 
to the idea. The teacher will, however, occasionally meet 
difficult. cases which require unusual treatment. While 
the younger children usually present few difficulties, older 
students, especially if they have entered from other schools, 
frequently are reluctant to sing individually. They may 
gain courage thru singing with small groups which gradually 
decrease in size until there is individual singing. Contests 
involving group scores made by adding individual scores 
help by the social pressure brought to bear. 

The third point, class attention during individual work, 
can generally be handled by observance of the first sug- 
gestion of live work with each performance brief, and as an 
important feature, keeping up the element of uncertainty 
as to the order of calling upon pupils. That each child be 
alert during this work is of the greatest importance, A 
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helpful device is that of having the.class understand that 
after a mistake by an individual they are to sing the 
phrase correctly. While the individual singer is spurred on 
to greater effort in order to keep his mates from entering 
upon his singing, they in turn watch with keen interest to 
discover the least mistake. Games and contests with sides 
co-operating, add to the interest, and if not too involved 

are not out of place in the music lesson. : 

As a rule the material used for individual singing should be 
somewhat more simple than that expected of the class as a 
whole. Moreover, the singing of the group as a whole will 
always be better than the individual singing of the majority 
of the members. This of course is especially true of part 
singing. Upon this basis and bearing the above suggestions 
in mind, a teacher may well be expected to include individual 
singing in her work, whatever grade she may be teaching. 
And while using this as a means for developing power, especi- 
ally in sight reading, let her not be neglectful of the oppor- 
tunities of discovering and developing special individual - 
talent. 

When properly organized individual work may properly 
receive almost half the total time allotment for music, 
thruout the grades. Every child should sing alone at least 
once a week. 


NOTE 42. ORIGINAL WORK. 


One insistent demand upon education today is that it 
shall afford greater encouragement and opportunity for 
self-expression. - Teaching, instead of being restricted to 
the pounding in of facts, should so educate people that they 
may have legitimate outlet for physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional impulses. In connection with this thought comes the 
suggestion that self-expression ‘should be original and crea- 
tive instead of so largely directed as has been the custom, 
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So far as music is concerned it is not an unusual thing for 
even small children to hum snatches of seemingly original 
melodies with and without words. Most of these are rem- 
iniscent of tunes which they have heard, if in fact they are 
not actually the child’s effort at reproducing tunes he has 
heard. In such singing, as to a doll, with the crooning 
during rocking or swaying, or whatever form the impulse 
takes, there is always some valuable original contribution — 
even if it be no more than the attempt to fit music into a 
real situation. 

When the child comes to school it is possible to continue 
and develop the earlier attempts at self-expression. Most 
children can learn to think out what seem to them to be 
origina! melodies, altho they are based (as much successful 
professional work’is) on material they have heard and studied. 
This ability is most easily stimulated by asking the children 
to make a simple setting for a line or two of poetry con- 
taining a suggestive childish thought. Cady gives a long 
list of suitable lines. Afterwards children may make set- 
tings for their own original verses. The difficulty of orig- 
inal work lies not in the child’s capacity for doing a little 
something with it, or enjoying it and profiting by it, but 
altogether in the fact that present public school conditions 
are not favorable for such work. Classes are too large for 
the individual attention necessary; the time is absolutely 
inadequate; teachers are not properly prepared to oversee 
and direct the work. Nevertheless, a little time may now 
and then well be given to such effort. The children should 
be encouraged to think out melodies at home or elsewhere, 
to bring them to school and sing and play them, and to 
write them down. The writing, however, if overstressed, 
may kill the imagination and tend to formalize the music. 

Fostering of the creative spirit is the main essential; any 
inventive genius which persists, will later on find the means 
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by which it may be preserved in writing. The effort bent 
on such creative attempts can be helpful and interesting, 
when expertly directed, which unfortunately it seldom is as 
yet in the grades. 

In junior high schools where music becomes an elective, 
numbers, time, place, equipment, special teachers are all 
provided for, and creative work should be a part of the 
music course. It may enter quite largely into the work of 
a school in which the Project Method is used. To write 
music for special programs, for class graduations, for-“‘pep”’ 
songs in connection with athletics, under proper guidance 
and direction is unquestionably possible for pupils in strong 
music courses in high schools. 

In all of this creative work probably the principal values 
are to be found not in the music produced, but in the sense 
of elation which any original work gives and in the increased 
understanding and appreciation of the music of the masters 
which the attempt to enter into their field calls forth. 

(See Music Education, Vol. 1 and 2, by Cady; Elements 
of Musical Expression, by Gaynor; and Elements of English 
Verse, by Riley. 


NOTE 43. SCALE BUILDING. 


Almost all supervisors are agreed that it is advisable to 
study the structure and building of scales, but unless it is 
very clearly related to real music it is a profitless piece of 
work. The Standard Course of Study for music in the grades 
includes it in Sixth Grade work. Certainly it should not be 
taught at all unless its need is felt for the true appreciation 
and understanding of the music used in singing and play- 
ing and in the special listening lessons. When that time 
arrives, there is no reason why it should not be so presented 
as to be interesting and in consequence cas and clearly 
understood, 


o 
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After the distinction between whole and half steps has 
been firmly established (by comparison of ti do and do re; 
by comparison of the different intervals which arise when 
any tone is considered first as the third tone of the scale and 
then as the first tone —in the one case the next tone above 
would be fa, a half step above, in the other case, it would be 
re, a whole step above — or by the many comparisons brought 
out in any study of chromatics) there are two funda- 
mental facts to be established in starting formal study of 
scale building. 

(1) The structure of the scale under consideration. 

(2) The significance of the staff on which it is to be re- 
corded. 

(1) As was explained in detail in Note 5, all scales are con- 
structed in certain orders of whole and half steps. 

The major scale is a succession of eight tones with a 
large interval (a whole step) between all adjacent tones 
excepting two pairs (the third and fourth tones and the 
seventh and eighth), between which there is a smaller in- 
terval (a half step). * Diagrammed it would be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 ‘a8 

‘ half half 

step step 
(2) The staff represents highness and lowness of tone, each 
degree representing a definite pitch. Now while the staff 
degrees are all equally distant from each other they do not 
all represent equal intervals of pitch. This is a very impor- 
tant fact. As can be readily demonstrated by reference to 

* In beginning the scale building, the teacher may either tell the children 
this formula or allow them to discover for themselves either through using 
the piano keyboard or through measuring by ear the interval from 1 to 2 or 
do to re as a standard. Reduced facsimiles of the keyboard such are as now 
printed in several music readers or that can be easily drawn by the children 


are very valuable both for this scale building and many other phases of the 
music work. See the one reproduced on the inside tover of this book, 
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the piano keyboard, the points at which half steps are indi- 
cated by the staff degrees are between e and f, and b and ec. 
On the staff these are located as follows (The crosses indi- 
cating these deceptive staff intervals may be called danger 
signals). 

Treble Staff Bass Staff 


———— ESS 


With these two facts in mind, procedure is plain sailing. 
Let us build the major scaleon G. Place the danger signals 
on the staff and write the scale formula below. 


— b:4a3 ——— 
5x 
Sx 


1 2 34 5 6 78 


Now write the notes on consecutive degrees above the — 
numbers, testing each interval to determine whether whole 
and half-steps are properly distributed. 


@-Aa— 
ie — [7] 
rai a 
see : ; 


1 2) 53) 4 kO 6 78 


From 1 to 2 is a whole step, as our formula shows; 
on the staff between these two notes there is no danger 
signal, hence, the interval is a whole step, or just what we 
desire. All the notes as written agree with the formula 
until we reach the whole step between 6 and 7. This can 
be secured only by sharping the degree of f. This also 
brings the needed half step between 7 and 8. 
Scale of G 


————— 


Le 2) 4 a 5 Gaetan 


Every scale can be worked out in the same fashion. Such 
sharps or flats as are needed are collected to form the key 
signature. 
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SS of E Scale of Eb 
Se 


On ee Pi255.4°°5)> 6. 778 


ie work needs to be intimately and persistently con- 
nected with the keyboard. If an instrument is not at hand, 
a keyboard chart can be obtained in cardboard or clavier 
form or can be quickly drawn upon the blackboard. In- 
stead of the tones being sounded by the instrument, they 
may be sung as the chart is used. The keyboard represents 
without exception half step progressions, from key to key. 

Thoughtful teachers who are doing this scale building 
emphasize the necessity of constantly relating it to actual 
music. They frequently point out its application to sing- 
ing and, especially, playing. It is a never failing matter 
of interest, to realize that all music is made from the tones 
of the various scales. All that is needed is to determine 
the pattern or formula of the scale used — major, minor, 
whole-toned, pentatonic, or other special type. 


NOTE 44. MINOR MODE THEORY. 

In taking up the theory of the minor mode it is well to 
relate the study to the music which the children know thru 
songs or listening lessons, and to have them understand 
that they are to study the material out of which certain 
kinds of music are made. They are interested in learning 
that. various scales furnish the tones out of which the 
melodies and harmonies of music are made. Reference 
should be made however, to the fact pointed out in Note 5, 
that scales are merely the formulation of the principles of 
tonal similarity in melodies. Songs precede scales. 

After reviewing minor songs already learned by the 
children, fresh material may be introduced by singing and 
playing some of the old folk music such as may be found 
in good collections. The illustrations chosen should first 
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exemplify the use of the tones of the normal minor scale, 
such as the following. Although the tones used are only 
those indicated in the key signatures, the effect is decidedly 
different from the major feeling suggested by the same sig- 
natures. 


= Trish Tune 


= 


Old English 


American Indian 


Sune eee 

eS 
There is in these songs a certain simplicity and quaint- 
ness that renders them old-fashioned, and unlike our 
present day music. From a study of such melodies may 
be developed, in interesting manner, the normal minor 
scale. Students should determine the main character- 
istics displayed in these examples—the general feeling of 
minor, the establishing of La as the key center, and es- 
pecially the tendency toward the use of the lower La as 
key center. It should then be pointed out that the upper 
La does not naturally suggest a close when approached from 
below because the tone below it, being a whole step away, 
does not give the impulse into La and hence the sense of 
finality which is familiar in the major scale where Ti (a half 
step away) precedes Do. After this is made clear it is 
desirable to show the harmonic need for raising the pitch of 
the seventh tone of the normal minor scale. This may be 


demonstrated not only by recalling the examples already — 
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presented, but by playing the dominant chord with and 
without the alteration, emphasizing the desired effect. 


Many examples of songs written in the harmonic minor 
form may be found. Here is one: 


Old French Tune 
RAMEAU 


Mane Ae se ss | 


The effect of the raised seventh is clearly seen in a stronger 
feeling for the magnet or home-tone. From this may well 
follow the study of the harmonic minor scale in which will 
be found a very rugged, stern effect such as a composer some- 
times desires to express in his music. 
Finally, for the further development of the minor forms 
commonly met, may be used some such tune as follows: 
Anon. 


Fo Sa rs eee eee 


In this there may be felt a smoothness and sweetness which 
neither of the other scales possessed, due to the more me- 
lodious and’ beautiful succession of scale tones which form 
what is known as the melodic minor scale. The develop- 
ment into the study of this last scale becomes a simple 
matter and takes on vital interest as pupils realize that 
this scale developed as the melodic content of songs became 
more natural and singable. Thus it is simply the organizing 
of a growth in musical feeling employing tones more natural 
and singable. 

For a thorough acquaintance with this material many 
supervisors follow the accompanying plan. The funda- 
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mental principles here involved are agreed to by every- 
one. The methods of teaching them are not so uniform. 
Whether, for purposes of singing, the minor scales should 
be considered as entirely new tonal combinations with an — 
independent key tone or tonic which shall be designated as 
one or Do of the scale, or should be considered as variants 
of the now thoroughly familiar major scale and hence have 
the initial or key tone called by its name in the major scale, 
namely, six or La, is a matter of some disagreement. For 
those few supervisors who teach music without the use of 
syllables, naturally it will be one. For those who do use 
syllables (by far the large majority), the practical thing, be- 
cause of the comparative rarity of the minor, becatise major 
and minor tonalities usually appear in the same song, and 
because children can quickly adapt their major scale syllables 
to practically all minor songs, seems to be_to call the tonic of 
the minor scale six. This can be tested out in the foregoing 
illustrations; to change the syllables so that the tonic will 
be called one or Do, instead of six or La, will be seen to in- 
volve considerable explanation. The children will observe 
in analyzing the minor songs in their books, that the tonic 
or magnet tone is La, and that the tonic minor chord tones 
(La Do oe La) are found in place of the Do Mi Sol Do of 
the major.* 

a. Oral presentation. 

It is in this study that some teachers find that the ladder 
may effectively be used to reinforce visually the oral im- 
pressions of whole and half step progressions. On the other 
hand, some teachers have decided objections to its use. As 
results are what count, let us make sure at least that the 
minor mode is presented as a vital living thing. 

The pitch of F for Do is a convenient one for this drill 


* Thus the raised seventh in the harmonic minor form is #5 or Si; the 
raised sixth in the melodic minor form is #4 or Fi, 


, 
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because neither too high nor too low and the tones may be 
easily tested on the pitch-pipe. The class may sing Do and 
down to La, and then up the normal scale La to La, and on 
up to Do, being led to feel the tendency to keep on to that 
point of repose. The teacher may stress the facts that this 
tendency is due to the whole step between Sol and La which 
does not express the finality and satisfaction which we have 
grown to demand in a close, such as is provided by the half 
step between Ti and Do in the major scale; that because of 
the magnetism between Ti and Do, Ti is called the leading 
tone; and because of the lack of satisfaction in its absence 
and even more because of the essential formation of the 
dominant chord in minor as well as major modes, our modern 
harmony provides for minor scales with a similar leading 
tone. When the class realizes this lack in the normal minor 
scale, the study will probably proceed as follows. 

Ques. “ How can a leading tone be had in the normal 
minor scale? ”’ 

Ans. ‘“ By putting in a half step between Sol and La, and 
using it in place of Sol. It will be written as Sol sharped 
and called Si.” 

The class will sing the scale ascending and descending. 
The teacher may look for trouble between four and sharp 
five and will doubtless need to teach it by rote. 

Ques. ‘‘ What musical demand is complied with?” 

Ans. ‘ The harmonic demand for clear key repose. For 
this reason this form of the minor scale is called the 
harmonic.”’ 

After singing this scale until it is well done (it will prob- 
ably be several days) and having ear drill on it in comparison 
with the normal minor form and upon the basis of some good 
song in the melodic minor, the work may proceed as follows: 

Ques. ‘‘ Where is the hard unmusical place in the har- 
monic scale?” 


% 


> 
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Ans. ‘“‘ The step and a half or three half steps between 


Fa and Si.” 
This can be overcome by putting in a half step above Fa, 


to be called Fi and used in place of Fa, and written as the 
sharp of Fa. The class should sing this by rote if neces- 
sary. ; 

Ques. ‘Can you think why this form is called the me- 
lodic?”’ 

Ans. “ Because it is smooth and melodious.” 

The three forms can now be sung and compared until 
each is readily felt and recognized. Drill will of course in- 
clude such keys as A minor, where the tonic comes in the 
middle of the range of tones (84567 1 2 3). 

b. Staff presentation. 

1. Have on the board a staff with one flat for the 
signature. 

2. Have lower La placed and the normal scale written. 
Have it sung and the name written above the staff. (The 
same following of a formula may be used as was worked out 
in building major scales. See preceding note.) 

3. Have the normal scale written again. Have some- 
one make the change necessary for the harmonic form. 
Have it sung and the name written. 

4. Have the harmonic scale written again. Have some- 
one make the change for the melodic form. Have it sung 
and the name written. 

c. Naming of minor keys. 

Minor compositions generally begin on some tone of 
the tonic minor chord and end on La; at least La is present 
in the final chord. While these two points generally are 
sufficient to determine the mode of a piece, still it is well to 
look further for minor chord effects and the presence of Si, 
or Fi Si. ; 

The name of a minor key may be told from the staff 
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position of La, its keynote, as that of a major key may 
from the position of Do. 

Ques. “ Looking at the song on page — (signature one 
flat) where is Do? (First space). What is the last syllable? 
(La) Is the song major or minor? (Minor) What is the pitch 
of La? (D) Then in what key is this song? (Key of D 
minor) What other key has the same signature? (Key 
of F) How can you tell which key is used? Every sig- 
nature stands for how many keys? What two keys have 
one sharp for the signature? (Application of the principle 
will, of course, be wisely made.) 

*d. Placing the signature for a minor key; as for example, 
for F¥ minor. 

1. The name F# minor tells that La is F. 

2. Since the signature is based on the position of Do, 
count to Do. Do being on the A degree, the signature may 
be one of two things, three sharps or four flats. Since the 
tone, F sharp, which gives the name of the key occurs in a 
sharp key, the signature must be three sharps. (Apply 
this reasoning to the keys of E minor, B minor, C# minor, 
etc.) 

The Key of F Minor 

1. The name F minor tells that La is F. 

2. Counting to Do as we do for all signatures, we find it 
on the A degree; it is necessary to decide between a sig- 
nature of three sharps and one of four flats. Since F is 
not sharped the signature must be flats. (Apply the same 
process to the keys of D minor, G minor, B flat minor, etc.) 

This work is only for upper grades or junior high school 
and generally requires considerable study. 

e. Study of the third as a deciding factor in major and 
minor scales and chords. Here again where comparison 
enters in, the general method of procedure is through using 
the tonic minor and the corresponding major. 
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D Major _ Tonic D Minor 
Be 
heey ee ; == 
D E F# D 
Pa ord ioe 
Major Third Minor Third 
D Minor relative to F Major B Minor relative to D Major 
S rd -————— ma re se 
Fe pag ae i t Zs t — -— 
1D Gap Wty g Ce D 
Siete oe ee 
Minor Third Minor Third 


Students may practice in changing melodies from major 
to minor. In many cases the only change necessary-is the 
substituting of the minor for the major third; i.e., either by 
using the tonic minor (making mi become me), or by using 
the relative minor (i.e., starting the melody a minor third 
lower). For those who care to use them, the following. 
diagrams offer another means of impressing the bearing of 
the fundamental third on the character of the scale. 


Major scale foundation Minor scale foundation 
Major Minor 
third third 
Pitch of D 
Two whole steps One whoie step and 
or one half step or 
Four half steps. three half steps 


By singing and comparing these effects, a clear and 
lasting impression can be made. 


NOTE 45. MODULATION. 

To sense modulations (changes of key) and to be able to 
follow them affords musical pleasure of a high order. Such 
ability is the result of active contact with harmonic aspects 


—. 
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of music. The boy or girl who plays the guitar, zither, or 
even the ukulele, which provide accompaniments, or, with 
much greater possibilities, the organ or the piano, is likely 
to become familiar with the chords in a key and with the 
chords and tones which bring about modulations to other 
keys. 

Usually only simple and short compositions remain in one 
key thruout their entire length. All school music-book 
series contain music in which modulations are present, 
though in one-part songs without accompaniment, they are 
difficult to feel. In part music and in instrumental com- 
positions they are much more easily sensed and identified. 
To the end that music be enjoyed intellectually as well as 
sensuously, it is desirable that young people be trained to 
recognize these key changes, at least when they occur in such 
manner as definitely to set up a new point of repose. When 
such progressions occur it may be well to test the feeling for 
the new point of repose by sounding the new tonic and com- 
paring its pitch with that of the old. This done, the means 
through which the effect was produced may be studied and 
the feeling verified. After singing any song the class may be 
questioned as to whether it gave at any place the feeling of 
a change of key, and if so, may be led to appreciate the 
variety so obtained. Also they may recognize the final 
return to the original key as one of the means through which 
the composer preserves the quality of unity so essential to 
all creative work. The music study in junior high school 
should generally include this matter of modulation in its 
simple usage, and provide opportunities for training the ear. 

The modulations most frequently found in music of simple 
character, are to nearly related keys. Nearly related keys 
are those which have many tones in common, as for example, 
the key of G, and the key of D in which all the tones are 
like except ¢c and c#. The dominant, the sub-dominant, the 
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tonic, and the relative minor are keys of close relationship. 
By introducing the chromatic Fi (sharp four) into the major 
key, the modulation may be made to the dominant, which is 
by far the commonest modulation: 


Key of D #4 Fi Key A 
2 e 6 2 
(a oie eet 
ot 
Examples of this modulation will be found in Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean; Love's 
Old Sweet Song; Deck the Hall; ete. 
By introducing Te (flat seven) modulation may be made to 


the sub-dominant. 
Key of D b7 (Te) Key of G 


fees 


Any of the above songs which return from the second key 
to the first exemplify this change to the sub-dominant. 

By the use of Si (sharp five) modulation may be made 
to the relative minor. 


Key of D #5 (Si) Key of B Minor 
3 + o are = 

SSS 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home begins in G Minor, 
modulates to B flat Major, and then returns to G Minor. 
Other less common modulations are to the key of the mediant 
or third of the scale (Annie Laurie, C to E); to the key of the 
flatted mediant or third (The Heavens Resound, C to E flat); 
to the relative minor of the dominant (Merry Life, E flat to 
G Minor, which is the relative minor of B flat); to parallel 


major or minor (When Wilt Thou Save the People, E Minor 
to E Major). 
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The playing of modulations clear around the circle of 
keys is illustrated in all harmony text-books, and the effect 
can also be gained by singing either melodically or chordally, 
the tones as outlined below. This plan is followed by many 
supervisors for leading the pupils to sense the simple mod- 
ulation so frequently met in every sort of music. 

Circle of keys through the modulating chromatic Te (7). 


eee oe 
Cee Meta 
gu ng pls 


The circle can be ae also through the chromatic Fi (#4) 
See Note 15. 
NOTE 46. PART MUSIC. 

It is not generally profitable to have children attempt to 
carry two sustained parts earlier than in the fifth grade. 
Occasionally, strong groups of children who have had ex- 
ceptional teaching, may be able to do and enjoy this work 
sooner. There is, however, a good deal of pleasurable 
preparation for part singing that may well be started in the 
fourth, and to some extent, in the third, grade. On this 
preparatory work, which is made up largely of selected rote 
songs and ear training, is founded the formal study which 
is necessary to the mastery of part singing. But well 
developed unison singing should be thoroly established 
before part singing is begun. 

Part singing requires the grouping of the class into 
sections. Most school rooms are now so arranged as to be 
shallow and wide, In these the dividing line for part work 


pee 
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should be from front to back, thus making sections at the 
left and right of the room. If, on the other hand, the room 
is narrow and deep the dividing line should be made from 
side to side, thus making sections at the front and back of the 
room. Inaroom of this sort, unless the lighting and black- 
boards actually forbid, it would be advisable to have the 
desks moved so that they face the shallow way as this 
arrangement is preferable for all the work of the school. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to the best 
procedure in making the group division. Many super: 
visors believe in having the good voices and the independent 
singers scattered throughout. Others very definitely ar- 
range pupils according to ability from front to back of room. 
Whatever plan is followed, changes in seating should be 
definitely decided upon and made each day in a business- 

like way, promptly and without confusion. Even the most 

ardent believers in personal freedom among the pupils will 
agree to this. There will be no attempt in early part sing- 
ing to assign children permanently to either soprano or alto, 
as the parts should be sung interchangeably until in the 
sixth or seventh grade, where voices may begin te show 
distinct tendencies which make the interchanging un- 
wise. 

One simple approach to part singing is made through 
rounds of which there are usually a good many in the 
various series of school music books. The general plan for 
using these little musical jingles (and the elementary rounds 
are seldom more) is as follows: 

A. Preparatory work. 

1. Rounds. 

a. The entire class learns the complete song by rote, 
or by note as is desired, and singsit in unison. (AIl beginning 
part music should be much simpler than the unisons adapted 
to the grade.) 
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b. The class forms one division, the teacher the other. 
The class begins and sings to the end, goes back to the be- 
ginning and through to the end and stops. 

As the class finishes the part marked 1 and begins the 
part marked 2, the teacher begins at the beginning the 
portion marked 1, and sings straight through the whole song 
twice. (This leaves the teacher the last portion to sing alone.) 

c. The class may be divided into two sections, 
having section two follow section one as the teacher did 
before. It is very necessary to keep the tempo steady and to 
do this the groups must watch the leader, who is presumably, 
the teacher. 

Lead the class to listen not only to its own part, but to the 
other as well, and to sense the blending of the tones par- 
ticularly on the accents. The singing of rounds with em- 
phasis on tune, competition, and noise too frequently 
provides very little useful preparation for part work. Unless 
there is conscious sensing of combined tones not much is 
gained, which can be carried over into later part singing. 
Moreover, the excitement produced by a lively round too 
often is detrimental to tone quality. Careful treatment may 
avoid these faults and thus obtain the exhilaration and 
control which make proper singing of rounds a valuable 
part of the music training. Rounds are great favorites for 
general social singing outside the music period. 

Many people prefer the following method of approach 
as a slower but safer way of cultivating the consciousness 
of part music, and at the same time keeping the tone beau- 
tiful. 

2. Combined tones (Chording). 

a. The class may sing one tone (g perhaps) sus- 
taining it by frequent individual breaths until the signal 
for release is given; the teacher meanwhile may sing with the 
class a tone which harmonizes — lower, higher, or unison. 
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(Sixths and thirds may always be counted upon to sound 
well together, and while when used too much they are in a 
sense meager and will not long suffice, they are a splendid 
means to an end in their simplicity and appeal.) The class 
should realize whether it is singing the higher or lower tone 
of the interval.* 

b. Have the same thing done by the class in two 
divisions as the teacher dictates and motions for attack and 
release. 

c. The teacher may dictate simple melodie groups 
to the two sections, being sure that they each have their 
starting tone clear in mind. A poor start means pretty 
certain failure. The scale may be sung up and down in 
two parts by having one section start two tones (a ,third) 
behind the other. Or, groups may be written on the board 
in scale names or numbers, as: 

soprano 34553 
alto 12371 
3.' Listening. 

a. Small groups may sing such passages as the above 
while the class listens. Two or four may sing the rounds. 

b. Older pupils from the upper grades may come 
visiting and sing part music. 

c. Talking machine records of two voices or two — 
instruments may be used. 

B. Actual part singing 
1. The assigning of parts. 

a. Until the seventh or eighth grade, boys’ voices 
should be treated exactly as are girls, all being kept light and 
high with very great care to prevent heavy tones in the alto. 


* In a much less formal way, which may be carried on in grades below those 
in which definite part singing is taken up, the teacher, largely to develop in 
the children a general consciousness of a second part, with the added musical 
enjoyment, may sing an alto while the class sing a well known melody, 
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There may be an occasional exception. The teacher should 
listen for the tone quality and should watch the faces and 
throats of the children to discover any evidences of strain 
and in the case of such signs, she should make a diagnosis 
and use corrective suggestions bearing upon mental impres- 
sions and the emotions and not upon physical conditions. 

b. Occasionally, for the sake of healthy emulation the 
boys may be grouped together and the girls together, but 
never on the basis of boys’ voices being naturally alto in 
quality. The class should understand this. Most super- 
visors feel that there is unnecessary waste of time and 
effort in interchanging the assignment of parts on any in- 
dividual song, but that on successive songs there should be 
practically always this interchange. 

2. The balance of parts. 

a. For the best results in part singing the teacher 
should have mastered each part so that she can recognize in 
which the inaccuracies occur. Judgment and experience 
will determine whether a section should be rescued by her 
help in the singing, or allowed to sink or swim by its own 
effort. Sometimes one plan is advisable and sometimes the 
other. The teacher needs to remember at all times that 
musical performance depends upon a grasp of the musical 
idea and that sometimes the help of the teacher in estab- 
lishing that musical feeling is of the greatest importance in 
eventually securing independent performance. We hear a 
good deal about pupils in the public school not being inde- 
pendent readers nor independent performers. Let us see 
if we can disprove this criticism by judicious drill while re- 
taining a large proportion of time for pleasurable performance. 
More and more the work must be the independent effort of 
the pupil, but always the task must be suited to his capabilities, 
Success, not failure, should be the usual procedure; better 
the flowing singing in simultaneous parts of much simpler 
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material than the tortuous working out note by note of one 
part at a time. 

b. If one part seems overpowered, the proper balance 
may be obtained not by forcing the weak part, but rather 
by subduing the strong one. ; 
3. Part work study. 

The matter of a good start in part singing is important. 

a. If the song starts with two or more parts sim- 
ultaneously it is a fairly simple matter to get the chord tones 
in mind. It is well to form the chord by singing from which- 
ever pitch of Do the pitch-pipe offers (either high or low) 
each part sustaining its own tone as it is sounded. For in- 
stance, if the chord for starting were Sol Mi in the key of 
-flat, the teacher sounding E-flat, the class should sing 
upper Do, drop to Sol which the sopranos should hold, the 
altos drop to Mi which they should hold until the teacher 
gives the signal for release. Without any loss of time the 
teacher may perhaps count as the time signature se ete 

r better still may give the immediate direction “ sing” if 
as eet permit. If the start is inaccurate it will 
probably be necessary to sound the chord again, but every 
care should be taken to work quic kly and to avoid waste of 
time. When necessary a little special drill may be given to 
starting. Stop as soon as the parts are well started; begin 
again, ete. 

b. If one part comes in after another it is of no use 


to sound the second entrance tone in connection with the ~ 


. 


first, but rather is it necessary to get the cue connections, — 
that is, to get the interval between the starting tone of the — 


second entering part and the last tone sung before it. This 
interval may need to be practiced several times. 
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ae Attack Bohemian Folk Tune 
a 


(oe ey eer eae re 
SSS 


(b) Cueing in effect Russian Folk Tune 


In example (a) the voices begin simultaneously and the 
chord may be sounded before beginning to sing the song. 
In example (b) the voices enter progressively and the 
cueing in effect needs to be observed. The second sopranos 
need to get the sequence of tone between the Sol of the 
soprano and their own entering tone La, while the altos need 
the relation between the soprano Sol and their entering tone 
Fa, and all three need to be conscious of the Fa, La, Do 
chord. 
c. If there are particular phrases which are diffi- 
- cult they may be practiced separately, thus avoiding need- 
less repetitions of the others. If a passage contains pe- 
culiar rhythms or chromatics’ which make the key obscure 
and the singing unusually difficult, it may well be taught 
by rote rather than by spending an undue amount of time 
on it until probably its musical charm is lost through 
drudgery, and the resultant gain in power is not sufficient 
to compensate. Frequent testing for accuracy of pitch is 
helpful, and individual work if properly conducted may be 
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of the greatest value. Work done by small groups is in- 
teresting and beneficial. 
4. Three and four part work. 

In the seventh grade three part work can be undertaken 
with pleasure and profit altho some general preliminary work 
may be done in the sixth grade. Four part work is possible 
with changed voices if the singing and sight reading of the 
preceding grades has been properly carried on. There are 
several points to kept in mind. 

a. All voices should be tested frequently and children 
changed from one part to another as often as seems necessary. 
Few children have wide enough range for all three parts, but 
adjacent parts (first and second soprano, and second soprano 
and alto, alto and tenor, tenor and high bass parts) are 
usually interchangeable. 

b. Boys with changing voices need to be very tact- 
fully handled. (See Notes 17 and 23.) 

One of the most confusing details for boys and fre- 
quently for women teachers is finding just 
where the proper pitch of the boy’s voice is 
represented in written music. The following 
plan should prove helpful. Draw a double 
or great staff and write a tone on middle C. 
Have the sopranos sing it; it will be in the lowest register. 
Have the altos sing it; it will be in their low register. 
Have both groups sing it; call attention to the perfect 
unison. Have the tenors sing it; it is in their middle 
register. A few of the boys may try to sing the octave 
below which would be in their lowest register, thus corre- 
sponding in effect and vocal effort to the soprano group. 
To avoid the taking of this octave below, have soprano, alto, 
and tenor groups sing together. If any of the tenors sing 
the lower octave the composite tone will now not be a single 
pitch but a unison octave. This can be demonstrated by 
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adding and withdrawing the tenor low tone while the 
sopranos and altos continue singing middle C. If the pitch 
is the same the ear should scarcely be able to tell when the 
tenors are singing, especially if they keep their tone soft. 
Now ask the basses to sing middle C; it is in their high 
register. Usually the basses will sing the lower octave, 
while thinking they are singing middle C. Demonstrate 
this by the method suggested for the tenors. 

After a perfect single pitch has been obtained on middle 
C (sopranos, very low; altos, low; tenors, medium; basses, 
high) all, as the teacher fills in the notes on the double 
staff, may sing the C major scale downward, stopping when 
the pitch becomes too low. The sopranos will stop at B 
or A; the altos at G or F; the tenors at C or B; while 
the basses will triumphantly proceed to the bottom of the 
bass staff, to A, G, or even F. On the return journey the 
basses will stop about at E above middle C, the tenors at G 
or A (second line, treble staff), the altos at F or G (fifth 
line of treble staff), while the sopranos go on to A or B. 

c. After this actual pitch of the boy’s voice and the 
significance of the bass staff have been made clear, some 
drill should be given in having the girls sing from the bass 
staff, jyst as the boys, even with their changed voices, will 
frequently sing from the treble staff. The inaccuracy of 
an octave, from the strict point of view, must now and then 
be demonstrated, for the sake of the boys who find difficulty 
in adjusting their voices. But for all practical purposes 
children with unchanged voices may be told that they sing 
in their usual registers, simply taking the same pitch for 
second space C of the bass clef as they take for middle C 
on the first line below the treble staff. The really changed 
voice will take the actual lower pitch of the bass staff. 

d. In all part work the habit of consciously listening 
to all the parts in combined effect should be cultivated. 
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e. Drills. Much helpful preparatory work may be 
done by having chord work in three or four parts committed 
to memory and sung with varying effects of tempo, dy- 
namics, and style. To learn the simple cadence progres- 
sions is simple and interesting for junior high school pupils. 


The chords are shown on the board. 
1st position 2nd position 8rd position 


ee 
————s 


Use various keys, but arrange the chords so that the pitch 
does not run too high or too low. 
The modulation circle may also be used as indicated 


below. 
Modulating by the use of - oe through the see! 


ise 
fo pa egsee 
plow 
Sand I~FF- 
a TAI JeiGze oe SAS Loan 
as pes 
Sol 


Equally interesting is the modulation by a, Rey the 
Sub-dominant. 


eo jialirccs eas Ot gle 


NOTE 47. GLEE CLUBS AND OTHER MUSIC CLUBS. 
Special groups for the study and performance of music 
are frequently formed in the grade schools. They may 
appear either in schools in which the excellence of the class 
work in music creates a desire for additional opportunities 
or in those in which the regular program is so inadequate 
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that the special group arises to supply the deficiency. Glee 
clubs are the most frequent, because singing is the simplest, 
cheapest, and quickest means of producing musical en- 
tertainment. 

Values of Music Clubs. (1) The special group offers 
opportunities for more finished work than can be done in 
the class room and thus makes possible the study of longer 
and more difficult compositions. (2) It tends to develop 
musical talent thru affording expression to the especially 
interested and capable pupils. (3) By expressing itself in 
entertainments it furnishes a natural outlet for the kindly, 
altruistic spirit which music study should produce. (4) It 
has valuable social possibilities both for the group within 
itself and in the establishing of fine relations between pupils, 
schoul, and community. (5) It has a tendency to vitalize 
and make real the music study of the regular class period. 

Membership. There are several plans for determining 
the membership. One is the formal try-out, so commonly 
used in college clubs. This stresses ability and initiative 
and produces high individual qualifications. Another is the 
scholarship test which admits only pupils who are doing 
well in their general work or in the music class. This also 
‘emphasizes individual proficiency. It acts as a reward for 
effort in other school subjects and reacts favorably upoh 
them. A third method is that of interest. By this plan 
all who are willing to work are given the opportunity of 
joining. This serves as an extension of the class idea 
except that the non-interested are eliminated. Still another 
plan is the group method of entrance requirements. By 
this, pupils do not come in on their individual ability, but 
on their ability to produce musical results with someone 
else. An example will make this clear. A supervisor 
desired to give a concert of four part music sung by 200 
seventh and eighth grade children. If he had adopted the 
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: 


individual try-out method he would have selected by tests 
the 50 best sopranos, 50 best altos, 50 best tenors, and 50 
best basses. If he had adopted the scholarship test he 
would also have obtained 200 separated individuals. In- 
stead he announced that he wanted 50 quartets; that he 
would accept no individuals for their own values but only 
when they appeared as adequate members of quartets. 
The result was that in every school two girls who were 
capable and independent singers would associate them- 
selves with two boys, who were having trouble with their 
newly acquired tenor and bass voices, and would patiently 
drill the boys in their parts in order that all four might be 
enrolled in the chorus. Here the social element whith leads 
to self-teaching is strong, and produces a finely knit hard- 
working group. Each of the plans sketched has its values; 
the teacher must decide which best meets her needs. 

A Music Study Club. An interesting and thoroly profit- 
able group of a somewhat different kind may be formed into 
a music study club. This may be modeled upon the adult 
musical clubs of the country. Its basis of membership may 
be broader than for a glee club or choral society, but its 
general objects, of increasing the love and knowledge of 
music, are the same. Such a club might well include as 
active members those who are gifted in Art, Reading, Folk 
and Interpretive Dancing, Singing, Playing, and as asso- 
ciate members those who are interested or wish to become 
interested in these beautiful things. (5th to 8th grade.) 

The programs may include solos, duets, choruses, or- 
chestra, (with the aid of recording instruments), readings, ~ 
papers, current events, dances, drills, dramatizations, and 
simple parliamentary drill. Constructive criticism should 
be cultivated, and social meetings held occasionally. 

Pupils should plan and conduct the meetings at a regular, 
scheduled hour, under the direction of the teacher. For 
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the enthusiastic teacher who can spare the time, this is a 
delightful sort of club to sponsor. For details in carrying 
on such work, secure the 1921-1922 bulletin for Junior 
Music Clubs, from Mrs. Ralph Polk, Greenwood, Indiana, 
Chairman of the National Federation of Music, Clubs. 
Music magazines such as the Htude have club suggestions. 

Organization. While these groups may be considered 
as extensions of the class room work, and hence under the 
direct control of the teacher, better results are usually ob- 
tained if they are treated as student organizations and 
placed largely on a self-governing basis. Having student- 
elected officers, even tho the teacher is adviser or director, 
gives to the members a desirable sense of responsibility and 
ownership, and enables the teacher to stand somewhat on 
the outside and thus see results more impartially. Time 
is saved if discussion and planning is done thru conferences 
of officers instead of complete group meetings. The organ- 
ization may well have a simple constitution which shall 
provide for (1) officers, (2) membership, (8) meeting pro- 
cedure, (4) general type of programs. 

Material. Whatever the club, its work should be the 
outgrowth of the class instruction. This does not mean 
that the glee club shall sing the class songs, the apprecia- 
tion club shall study the same selections, the instrumental 
club shall repeat what they have studied in the larger 
group. Oftentimes such repetition with improvement is 
desirable at the beginning, but if the club makes proper 
progress it should soon advance to other material. Sug- 
gestive lists of vocal, instrumental, appreciation, and fes- 
tival material are given under these various topics thruout 
this book. Consult the index. There follows a list of 
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NOTE 48. PROGRAMS FOR PUBLIC PERFORMANCE 


_ Through the whole of school life there are many occasions 
for special programs of various sorts to be presented, gen- 
erally to the public, and in a more or less formal fashion. 
Many of these programs can be worked out as projects; 
but project work is a very different thing from the mere 
correlation of subjects which is often called project work. + 
(The project idea is somewhat fully discussed in Note 59.) 
Every grade teacher will find herself at a distinet advantage 
in knowing how to handle successfully this important 
phase of school work. ‘There are certain features ones 
into it which may be summed up as follows: 
Purpose: 
1. Social, 
a. Developing community spirit through participation 
in historical, religious, and aesthetic performances. 
b. Developing group interest among those performing — : 
and also among those making up the audience. d 
2. Professional, f 
a. Developing abilities, histrionic, musical, creative. i 
b. Creating interest by setting up a motive. é 
3. Financial, ; 
a. Developing interest in worthy motives and provid- Q 
ing funds for carrying them out. 4 
The purpose should affect the character of the material. 
Character: ’ 


1. For festivals, 
2. As an incidental or general activity, : 
For either of these there may be used, with adaptations, 
a. A single, complete composition such as a cantata. 
b. A miscellaneous program carefully selected. 
Selection of material needs to be carefully made, based — 
upon musical and literary values, avoiding trivial and sen- 
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timental things. Ample time should be taken to examine 
material before choice is made. The element of contrast 
is essential in a miscellaneous program or in a connected 
composition such as an operetta. 

Material: 

1. A selection of individual numbers. 

2. A connected composition used intact. 

3. A publication cut or elaborated according to the de- 
mands of the occasion. 

4. A working out of original ideas of teacher and pupils. 

To a much greater extent than is generally recognized, 
the value of a special program is dependent upon the way 
in which it is prepared. 

Preparation and Rehearsal: 

1. All rehearsals, to the smallest details, should be 
planned in advance. 

2. The whole body of performers should be divided into 
groups, each doing certain parts of the work, and coming 
to rehearsal separately. Avoid having idle groups about. 

3. Allow freedom before the business of rehearsal begins, 
but when ready for work, preserve strict discipline. 

4. Secure a fine accompanist: 

a. Fine sense of rhythm. 
b. Good sight reader. 

An accompanist should know the music almost by heart. 

5. In operettas, work for climax effects in action and 
music. In miscellaneous programs, work for variety. 
Publicity: 

1. Newspaper notices. Copy needs to be in newspaper 
style. It is well to study professional write-ups. 

2. Announcements sent on postcards to persons likely to 
be interested are an inexpensive and effective means of ad- 
vertising. 
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3. Ticket selling is probably the only sure plan of se- 
curing a good audience when an admission is charged. 


Performance: 

1. Know absolutely the length of time used in giving 
the entire program or performance. It is generally too long, 
almost never too short, even when exceptionally good. A 
few simple, interesting words introducing certain numbers ~ 
are often very effective. 

2. Simplicity in stage setting is to be preferred, if elabo- 
rate detail causes delay in the performance. 

_ 3. Begin promptly. 

4. Try to make the audience comfortable. “ 

Costumes: 


1. Committees should generally be in charge of costumes, 
though the teacher will plan with them, working for beauty 
of effect and economy of cost. Generally each child bears 
the expense of his own costume. (Very simple programs are 
often made more attractive by the use of simple cos- 
tuming.) Patterns and samples of materials, furnished for 
the mothers, generally bring successful results. 

2. Costume effects are better through uniformity in 
groups, and not too many groups on at one time. Other- 
wise there is an unpleasant hodge-podge effect. Uniformity 
even in the matter of every day clothes makes a good stage 
effect, as for instance: a group of girls in middy blouses 
and dark skirts, or a group of boys in white waists, dark 
trousers and ties of one color. 

3. In period costumes such as those of a Louis of France, 
the principal characters are usually best provided for by 
renting from a reliable costumer in some nearby city. Such 
costumes require rich and costly material and much skill 
in their eleborate design. For information as to pow. J 
supplying costumes see Note 72. & 
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4. Where a general fund is used, costumes and stage 
settings should be carefully packed and stored safely for 
future use. Very often by slight changes, such things are 
usable year by year. 

- Results: 


1. Growth and development of the performers. 
2. Greater community interest in the school. 
3. Social interest within the school. 
4. Acquiring of money for worthy purposes. 
Suggestions: 

For miscellaneous programs material is generally well 
chosen from that used in the daily work. All series of 
musie readers now in use contain beautiful compositions. 
In several instances a number of these have been woven 
into little plays or entertainments which may be obtained 
from the publisher at little or no cost. Orchestras, too, are 
using in their regular work, music in every way suited to 
informal programs. For festival and special occasion, there 
is available a great variety of cantata and operetta material, 
and for pageants there are books which describe the build- 
ing up of such programs, and in many cases offer finished 
pageant material. Dances, games, and plays are valuable 
additions to many programs and there is a wealth of ma- 
terial published for this kind of thing. For all such refer- 
ences see Note 78. 


EXAMPLES OF DESIRABLE PROGRAM MATERIAL 


“5 A. For Thanksgiving 

_ Primary Grades 

1. Simple original dramatizations made by teacher or 
 elass of Thanksgiving songs such as Over the River and 
_ Through the Woods (various settings, one of the best being 
in Silver, Burdett’s Modern Music Primer); Heap High 
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the Farmer’s Wintry Hoard (Whittier’s Corn Song, various 
settings, a very simple one being found in Houghton Mif- 
flin’s Riverside Song Book); and many other songs, in- 
cluding some by Gaynor, in Songs of the Child World 
(John Church Co.). 

2. Program of Indian material such as is found in In- 
dian Songs and Dances, by Fletcher, published by C. C. 
Birchard and Co., and The Indian Book by Curtis, published 
by the Century Co. 

Grammar Grades: 

1. Dramatization of more difficult songs such as The 
Breaking Waves Dashed High, Hemans-Browne, published 
by Oliver Ditson Co., and Harvest Home, MacFarren, in 
The Laurel Music Reader (C. C. Birchard and Co.). 

2. Various versions of the Ceres and Persephone story 
such as the simple one by Maud Menefee which may be 
obtained with rented music from W. P. Kent, Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York City. A more advanced version 
by Stevens, music by Colburn, may be obtained from C. F. 
Summy Co. 

3. The First ‘Singing School, a humorous presentation 
of the difficulties of hymn singing which led the Pilgrims to ~ 
establish the singing school and thus prepare the way for 
public school music. In Chubb’s Festivals and Plays 
(Harper & Co.). 


B. For Christmas 


Primary Grades: 

1. The Christ Child in Art, Song, and Story, by Hofer, 
published by C. F. Summy & Co., Chicago. Pictures or 
slides, carols, and recitations affeatinaile and simply set forth. 

2. Dramatization of Christmas Songs, such as Deck the 
Hall, Once Unto the Shepherds, Wassail or Carolling Song, 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas, ete. 
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3. Concert of Christmas Songs such as Glad Christmas 
Tide and Old Santa Claus, from Song Echoes from Child 
Land by Jenks and Rust (Oliver Ditson Co.), Silent Night, 
The First Nowell, (Twice 55 Community Songs). 

4, Christmas Stories with music such as The Elves and 
the Shoemaker in Fairy Plays by Goodlander (Rand Me- 
Nally Co.) or Christmas Plays, Pamphlet published by 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division. 

Grammar Grades. 

1. Christmas in Merrie England by Hofer (C. F. Summy 
& Co.), Old Carols, dances, and a masque. Also similar 
material in B-4 above. 

2., Dramatization of more mature songs such as Good 
King Wenceslas, Boar’s Head Carol, and others in Mce- 
Naught’s Popular Christmas Carols (Novello and Co.). 

3. Dramatization, with interpretative music, of stories; 
Bible Narrative; Other Wise Man; Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol; The Bird’s Christmas Carol; Why the Chimes Rang 
(Mae Fayden version), or one of the Nativity Plays, such 
as the Coventry (in “ Everyman,’’) and the one by Douglas 
Hyde in his book of plays. Helpful music will be found in 
Christmas Morning by Burgmein; a pageant-like work with 
piano and two-part singing. (Ricordi Music Co.) 

4. Christmas Cantatas such as The Holy Child by Thomas 
Adams (Novello), and The Christmas Rose by Lester (H. W. 
Gray Co.). The First Christmas, Fenno-Coerne (C. C. Birch- 
ard and Co.); Childe Jesus, Clokey-Kirk (C. C. Birchard 
and Co.; Christmas Morn, Gaines (C. C. Birchard and Co.). 


C. For a Patriotic Celebration 
Primary Grades: 
Dramatization or Picturization in Tableaux of (a) vari- 
ous patriotic songs such as Yankee Doodle; (b) Stories 
expressed in song such as (1) Washington’s Cherry Tree, 
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(2) Lincoln Returning Books; (c) Boy Scout Material 
(C. C. Birchard and Co.). 


Grammar Grades: 

1. Treatment as above of more involved songs such as 
Star-Spangled Banner, America the Beautiful, ete. 

2. Dramatized stories with music taken from regular 
class room music, such as The Man Without a bi 
The Perfect Tribute, etc. 

3. Patriotic Pageant: To Arms for Liberty (C. C. Birchard 
and Co.); Makers of America, Nardin (Ex. Div., U. of Wis.). 

4, Program of Songs and Dances of Vana Peeples in 
America. This may be miscellaneous or woven together as 
in The Contest of the Nations by Page (C.C. Birchard and Co.). 


D. For Spring 
Primary Grades: 

1. Program of songs and dances drawn from regular 
class room work in music and physical education. Such 
songs as Come, Lassie and Lad, Now Is the Month of May- 
ing, O Dear, What Can the Matter Be, ete., and dances such 
as Sellenger’s Round, Chimes of Dunkirk, I See You, ete., 
lend themselves readily. Dramatization -of stories such as 
The Sleeping Beauty may be included. : : 

2. Similar arrangements already collected: two de- 
sirable ones are May Day Revels by West (Novello) and 
Robin Hood by Kate 8. Page (Ditson), the former being 
ideal children’s music. 

3. Plays with incidental music such as Sweet Briar by 
Browne (obtainable thru the Ethical Culture School, New 
York City) and Meadow Gold — a fantastic bird play (ob- 
tainable from Extension Division, University of Wisconsin). 


Grammar Grades: 
1. Similar material to that listed for primary grades 
may be adapted to older children. 
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2. There are many delightful musical works suitable for 
use either as cantatas or operettas, such as the simple unison 
operetta Queen of the Garden, by Bullard (Birchard); The 
Singing Leaves, by Rathbun (Novello); Pageant of the 
Months, by Taylor (Novello); Queen of the May, by Miessner 
(Silver-Burdett); Stolen Flower Queen, by Grant-Schaefer 
(Summy); A Day in Roseland, by Wareing (Ditson). 


E. Miscellaneous 


Primary Grades: 

1. Cradle Songs of Many Nations, by Davis (Summy). 
Effective, simple costumed lullabies. 

2. Mother Goose Songs, by Elliott (McLaughlin Co., N. Y.) 
and Fussy Willow and Other Songs, by Grant (Presser) can 
be treated in much the same way as No. 1. Also Historical 
Mother Goose, by Wilcox-Gottschalk (Schirmer) and Mother 
Goose Arabesque, by Tukey (Birchard). 

3. The Goblin Fair, by Fenno-Bergh (Birchard); A Boz of 
Dolls, (Myers & Carrington) and Storyland, by Wilkinson- 
Gaul (Ditson) are operettas suitable for young children. 
Grammar Grades: 

1. Hiawatha’s Childhood, by Whiteley (Birchard) is a 
beautiful operetta or cantata which always pleases. Others 
are The House that Jack Built, by Gaynor (Summy); The Frog 
Prince, by Lester (Silver-Burdett); and The Trial of John 
and Jane, by Protheroe (Silver-Burdett). A simple effective 
operetta for.children is Melilotte by Stevens (Birchard). 

2. Excellent cantatas are The Walrus and the Carpenter, 
by Fletcher (Novello); Youth and Life, by Stevens-Benoit 
(Birchard); The Singing Leaves and Vogelweid the Minne- 
singer, both by Rathbun (Novello); A Forest Rondo, by 
Garnett (Ditson). 

3. Works suitable for Junior or Senior High Schools are 
The Maid and the Middy, by Stevens-Tracy (Birchard); 
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Miss Cherry Blossom, Japanese operetta, (Willis); AW at- 


Sea, by Stevens (Birchard), an ingenious melange of selec- 
tions from Gilbert and Sullivan; The Bells of Beaujolais, 
by Stevens-Coerne (Birchard); Pepita, by Hutchins-Knight 
(Ditson); Little Almond Eyes, by Martens-Macfarlane (Dit- 
son); In Arcady, by Stevens-Bergh (Birchard); The Riddle 
of Isis, by Stevens-Wilson (Birchard).. These operettas 
may be prepared by separate groups with little combined 
rehearsing. Also the following named cantatas, ete.: When 
the Christ Child Came, by Portor-Clokey (Birchard); mixed 
voices with solos; Song of Spring, by Busch (Ditson); girls’ 
voices, three parts; Lord Howe’s Masquerade, by Martens- 
Page (Ditson); mixed voices; The Pageant of the Pilgrims, 
by Martens-Page (Ditson); mixed voices; The Landing of 
the Pilgrims, by Coerne (Ditson); mixed voices; Columbus, 
by Miller-Hosmer (Ditson); mixed voices; The Village 
Blacksmith, by Noyes (Ditson); mixed voices; Tubal Cain, 
by Gaul (Birchard); treble voices, three parts. 

4. More pretentious material necessitating excellent sing- 
ing and careful staging are those models of comie opera, Pina- 
fore, Mikado, Trial by Jury, and Pirates of Penzance by Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, all obtainable from C. C. Birchard and Co. 


NOTE 49. MUSIC APPRECIATION OR LISTENING LESSONS. 


Music appreciation is a term used to describe the definite 
attempt to lead children to greater enjoyment of music 
thru directed study of various more or less systematized ele- 
ments. While not excluding music which the children sing, 
there is a growing tendency to consider appreciation material 
as especially that to which the children listen. Hence the 
term “listening lessons” is frequently used. By means of 
such lessons it is possible greatly to improve the usual lis- 
tening attitude. With training, almost every person can 
be developed so that good music may be heard with atten- 
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tive, concentrated, and discriminating interest. Instead ‘of 
having the music merely filter into his ears, he may become 
alert. to significant features which will add greatly to his 
enjoyment. 

When the idea was first advanced that children should 
have opportunity in school to hear music other than that 
which they themselves made, teachers were advised to 
secure the co-operation of local musicians and to persuade 
them to come to the school and perform for the children. 
There were, however, many obstacles found to interfere 
with the success of the plan and while the idea was approved 
it was not very generally followed; so seldom, in fact, that 
its value was not far reaching or permanent. After re- 
producing instruments such as the player-piano and the 
phonograph were perfected it was not long before a few 
far-sighted people realized their possibilities in the school 
field and set about securing such records as would best 
lend themselves to the needs of the schools. Today there 
is almost no limit to the material that can be had. While 
the phonograph offerings are more varied and less expensive, 
the player piano is also an entirely practical part of school 
equipment these days, and can be had in an instrument of 
such size that it can be easily moved from room to room. 
(See Notes 66 and 72.) It is not difficult to see what op- 
portunities these instruments offer in a school, always 
at hand to supplement the various activities of the day. 
A grade teacher who feels sufficient interest in musical 
illustrations to provide an inexpensive pattern of one of the 
reliable phonographs and an adequate supply of suitable 
records can create in her school an atmosphere highly de- 
sirable and scarcely to be obtained in any other way. Pro- 
grams given by local artists or by professionals can never 
be made available frequently enough to take the place of 
this mode of listening. 
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It was quickly discovered after this phase of work was 
begun in the schools that children and young people no 
sooner learned to listen than they wished to listen to learn,* 
and the hearing of music however good, with no developed 
plan of listening and with no responsibility on the pupil’s 
part, soon lost its first charm and failed to satisfy the 
awakened interest of the child. Following this develop- 
ment it was recognized that there was a need for organized 
progressive lessons in listening. Some supervisors of mu- 
sic have already worked out such courses and embodied 
them in several helpful and suggestive articles and books. 
Since the work is still in the experimental stage these pub- 
lications present plans to the public as suggestive only, 
both as to material and method. Used in this way they 
accomplish their purpose. 

One danger is already apparent. In the endeavor to 
interest children and to cultivate in them the power to 
concentrate and to discriminate, there is a possibility of 
overdoing the thing. To over-emphasize the programmatic, 
the descriptive, the imitative, the intellectual, or any other 
analyzable qualities inherent in music, (and especially to 
fail to make evident the added charm given by these quali- 
ties,) is to endanger its marvellous and subtle power to charm 
through sheer beauty. ‘This phase of enjoyment of music 
is to be cultivated simply through the saturation process; 
by allowing the child in his own way and without discussion 
to absorb all he can through listening to much beautiful 
music. It, therefore, seems wise for part of the time at 
least, to allow music unaided by comment to cast its own 
wondrous spell upon the listener. 

With this caution in mind, we may examine a suggested 
outline for the development of music appreciation. 


* Music Appreciation, by Victor Co. 
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A. Means for listening. 

1. Performance by individual children or children in 
groups. 

2. Performance by professional or talented amateur 
musicians. 

3.. Performance by reproducing instruments. 

B. Large subjects for study. 

1. Tone-quality; progressing from the simple discrimi- 
nation between pleasant and unpleasant, light and heavy 
tones, to more exact voice distinctions, as, women’s and 
men’s, the tones of various instruments, singly and in com- 
bination, ete. 

2.. Rhythm: — Observations starting with such large 
ideas as those suitable for marching, swaying, running and 
other movements, thru the specific analysis of measure 
rhythmics, rhythmic patterns, characteristic dance figures, 
etc. 

3. Pitch: — Picking out characteristic tones in melodies, 
recognizing high and low tones, scale and chord figure 
major and minor tonalities, etc. 

4. Form: — Noticing repetition of parts, establishing of 
phrase idea and its subdivisions, and combination into 
smaller and larger units, contrasting subjects, development 
of themes, song form, rondo, sonata, and other arrange- 
ments. 

5. Mood: — Development of the suggestive side of music 
— moods, pictures, programs and stories, pointing out the 
reinforcement of texts in songs by suitable music. 

6. Recognition and naming of selections: — Association 
of name of composition and composer with the music, as the 
natural method of identifying it. Building up of a repertory: 

a. Striking characteristics: Seizing upon rhythmic, me- 
lodic, or other features which indicate nationality, com- 
poser, or other matters of significance. 
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b. Correlations: — Connecting music with events in 
literature, history, geography, nature study, or other sub- 
jects with which significant relations can be established. 

7. Music History: Learning in connection with at- 
tractive and significant musical examples some of the prin- 
cipal facts of music history with emphasis on personal at- 
tributes of great composers. 

8. Taste: — Using all the above approaches and such 
additional ones as the breadth and fineness of appeal, the 
permanence of pleasure produced, to develop a preference’ 
for good music. 

C. Types of Reaction to Listening: — in natural order of 
development, which will almost inevitably overlap. 

1. Natural, undirected enjoyment. A certain amount 
of such listening is not only permissible but desirable at 
every stage. 

2. More conscious sense of beauty, including some rec- 
ognition of tone-quality, proportion, and some of the other 
élements mentioned under B. Beginning of definite training 
in concentration and discrimination. Singing to the ac- 
companiment of records. = 

3. Imitation and reproduction in singing of portions of 
the music, with more or less consciousness of the elements 
involved. 

4. Attempts to express in movement certain phrases of 
the music. These may either be originated by the children — 
or imitated. 

a. Interpretative action — free movement, dance and 
game, pantomime, story-telling, dramatization, various 
stages of expressive ideas. 

b. Unified rhythmic action — as in calistheniec exercises, 
marching, swaying, penmanship drills, ete. Many of these 
phrases may be sung and represented in simple musical 
notation. — 
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5. More definitely analyzed interpretation either with or 
without action.. Scrap books may be used to reinforce these 
ideas. Singing, humming, and occasionally whistling of 
melodies will help to render musical ideas more definite. 
Further developments may include picking out individual 
voices and in recording them. Here also belong recognition 
of characteristics of composers and nationalities, thus in- 
volving correlations. 

D. Material for Producing Reactions Just Described. 

In order to make the preceding recommendations more 
specific there are listed below the names of compositions 
which exemplify the material for producing the types of 
reactions just discussed. Most of these are obtainable in 
player piano rolls and all are available on phonograph 
records, usually in several makes. The list given below 
might constitute an initial equipment, costing about $25, 
which could be used for several grades. Other desirable 
titles for further purchases are given in Note 50, Music 
Memory Contests. 


1. Natural Undirected Enjoyment. 
Minuet from Orpheus (Bells): Gliick. ‘ 
Traiumerei: Schumann. 
To a Wild Rose; To a Water Lily: MacDowell. 
. But the Lord is Mindful of His Own: Mendelssohn. 
Group of Children’s Songs Sung by Soprano. 
2. Beginning of training in Concentration. and Discrimination. 
a. Minuet in G: Beethoven. 
b. Melody in F: Rubinstein. 
c. Lullaby: Brahms. 
d 
€ 
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. Mother Goose Songs: Sung by a Soprano. 
. America, the Beautiful; Merry Life; Old Folks at Home; When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home: Band Accompaniments for Singing. 
. Star-Spangled Banner; Good Night, Ladies; O Come, All Ye Faithful; 
Aloha Oe: Record of Band Accompaniments. 
8. Imitative Reproduction of Portions. 
a. Amaryllis: Old French. 
b. The Swan: Saint-Saens. 
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c. Spring Song: Mendelssohn. 
d. Humoresque: Dvorak. 
e. Bird Calls: Imitated. 
f. Duet — Oh That We Two Were Maying: Nevin. 
4. Material for Bodily Expression. 
a. Interpretative. 
(1) Sylvia Ballet: Delibes: 
(2) Rondo Capriecioso: Mendelssohn. 
(3) Wild Rider: Schumann. 
(4) Tailor and the Bear: MacDowell. 
(5) Folk Dances: Shoemaker’s Dance: Swedish: Muffin Man: 
English. 
b. Imitative. 
(1) Stars and Stripes Forever: Sousa. - 
(2) Marche Militaire: Schubert. 
(3) Soldiers Chorus: Gounod. 
(4) Minuet Don Juan: Mozart. 
5. Material for Analytical Study. 
. William Tell Overture: Rossini. 
. Gypsy Rondo: Haydn. 
. Coming Thru the Rye: Scotch. 
. Santa Lucia: Italian. 
. Pilgrims’ Chorus: Wagner. 
. Hark, Hark, the Lark: Schubert. 
. Peer Gynt Suite (Parts I and II): Grieg. 
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E. General Teaching Suggestions. 
1. Remember, music appreciation means enjoyment; if 
your work fails to develop this, find the reason and change 
your plans to remedy it. | 
2. The deepest enjoyment comes in moments of quiet; 
usually the appreciation lesson should be the most restful 
portion of the music instruction. 
3. Encourage quiet listening for joy in the unanalyzed 
and undiscussed beauty of the music. 
4. Have a purpose in mind in everything you introduce. 
5. Have a unit of work in mind covering several lessons. 
6.. Select music to suit the purpose; if you do not need all 
of a record, decide just what portions you will use. 
7. Have a related variety in the selections, 
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8. Talk as little as possible; give as much music as the 
children can assimilate in the available time. 

9. Suggest enough to create interest; leave something 
for the children to discover. 

10. Expect some definite reaction; devise plans thru 
showing of hands, choosing of alternatives posted on the 
board, or writing by which you can usually involve all the 
children all the time. 

11. Do not impose ideas upon the children, but lead them 
to express themselves. 

12. Watch the development of the children. 

13. Give repeated hearings, so long as interest is keen. 
In most cases a little time on several days is better than an 
equal amount of time on one or two days. 

14. Review all selections that you wish remembered, but 
gradually lengthen the period between reviews. 

F. A Specimen Listening Lesson. 

The same general principles that apply to other phases 
of the music work, apply here, and it is essential to follow a 
large progressive plan with a definite purpose, and then to 
see that each lesson takes the class some distance on the 
way to the end in view. 

The books listed in Note 75 will give good ideas for for- 
mulating such a line of work: 

Lesson Plan: 
Fourth grade — 30 minutes. 
Teacher’s Aim. 

1. To test feeling for rhythmic character. 

2. To lead to a recognition of two parts in combination. 

3. To recognize standard music which has been fre- 

quently heard. 
Pupil’s Aim. 
1. To decide what the music makes him feel like doing. 
2, To tell how many parts he hears and what they do, 
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3. To see whether the girls or the boys have the best 
musical memories. 


SUBJECT MATTER PROCEDURE 
1. March Militaire: Schubert Play half of record, class put heads on desks 
with eyes closed. Teacher suggests: 
1. Floating on Water 
2. Skating 
3. Marching to funeral 
4, Marching in boy scouts’ outing 
Get opinion of different pupils. | Play 
record again to verify. 
2. Duet — Oh That We Two Play record through. Have class tell 
were Maying: Nevin where man’s voice rises aboye woman’s. 
(Raise hands.) Notice unison tones. No- 
tice chordal ending and find syllables fit- 
: ting. Sing man’s part softly. Woman’s 
part. 
3. a. Spring Song: Mendelssohn (Have slips of paper for children to 
b. Soldiers’ Chorus: Gounod write the names of the composition and 
c. Minuetin G: Beethoven the composer.) Play each all thru. Col- 
lect slips and have two pupils score as 
ballots are counted. Rest of class take \ 
up other work, and find result on board 
later. 


NOTE 50. MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST. 

This is an easy but effective plan for increasing music 
appreciation. Pursuing the idea expressed by Theodore 
Thomas, the great orchestral leader, ‘‘ Popular music is 
familiar music,” it seeks to make the best music loved by 
the simple means of making it better known. All the plan 
consists of is stimulating people to hear an announced list 
of compositions often enough to recognize them whenever 
heard, and then to test themselves by writing down the 
names when some or all of the compositions are played in 
the formal contest program. The contestant, in other 
words, has merely to write as the various pieces are played, 
Minuet in G by Beethoven, Silent Night by Gruber, To a 
Wild Rose by MacDowell, and so on to the end of the 
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contest. In a single year a list of from 25 to 100 composi- 
tions may be learned and this added to year by year will 
soon give at least a slight acquaintance with much of the 
world’s great music. 

Originated by Mr. C. M. Tremaine for use in his own home 
in order to help his children to name definitely and hence 
study more closely the numerous pieces that were played 
on their phonograph, it soon was tried out in the schools of 
Westfield, N. J. and thence spread all over the country. 
While now utilized principally in schools, under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor of music, the plan lends itself to much 
wider use. The young people out of school, parents and 
citizens generally, can easily be interested in this movement 
to leatn to know the best music. The contest may thus 
serve to bind school and community in the pursuit of beauti- 
ful music and thus the eliminating of much that is poor 
and cheap. Therefore, besides studying the selections in 
the school, either as a part of the music period or at opening 
exercises, children should be encouraged to purchase or 
borrow records, rolls, and sheet music for these selections 
to be used at home. Adult groups may be sufficiently 
interested so that the selections will be played or sung at 
women’s and men’s social and study clubs. A strong social 
motive is thus brought into the appreciation work. 

Further incentive may be provided by prizes of various 
kinds donated by individuals, clubs, or business houses in 
the community. These are frequently given for both in- 
dividuals and groups who make perfect or high scores. 
There may thus be prizes for children under 12, those 
between 13 and 15, and on up; other classes may be made 
for those who have studied violin or piano or voice a cer- 
tain length of time. There may be a group prize for a 
school or a club; for boy scout troups; for the largest num- 
ber from a single family, etc. These prizes may be sym- 
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bolical, as badges and banners, or of intrinsic value, such as 
money or musical instruments. 

An important incidental factor is the preparing of scrap- 
books containing pictures, drawings, newspaper and mag- 
azine articles bearing upon the material of the contest. 
These again may receive prizes according to the ages of the 
contestants.. These scrapbooks made either by individuals 
or groups contain great possibilities in development of 
music appreciation and music history. They furnish a 
splendid aid in the remembering of the music, the developing 
of powers of observation and selection of material, from vari- 
ous sources and also the interrelating of music with other 
arts such as painting, drawing, spacing, to say nothing af 
broadening the field of music interpretation. 

The whole plan is of such wide appeal that it is easy to 
enlist the interest and co-operation of school authorities, 
music teachers, churches, theaters, newspapers, and parents 
and citizens generally. It is wise to have some appreciative 
annotation on each selection appear regularly in the news- 
papers. This material should include some biographical and 
historical details, but should aim especially to point out sig- 
nificant musical features which will make listening to the — 
particular composition more discriminating and enjoyable. 

The whole Music Memory Contest idea is developing 
rapidly. Much information as to conducting the contest, 
choosing suitable selections, the records and rolls which 
are valuable, games based on selections and composers, the 
sort of publicity material needed, and many other details 
may be had by writing the Music Division of Community 
Service, Incorporated, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
or the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
105 West 40th Street, New York City. A contest of this 
nature conducted annually will certainly react in a sur- 
prisingly happy manner upon the entire community, -— 
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Below are given two lists of twenty-four selections which 
will indicate the material which may be used in beginning 
this work. Various plans of apportionment might be used 
— one selection a day for twenty-four days, one selection a 
week, one a day for each day of the week except Sunday, 
or, probably best of all, one selection for each of the first 
four school days of the week, Friday for review, and no 
special assignment for Saturday or Sunday. If less in- 
tensive study is desired the entire forty-eight selections 
might be used during the first contest. 


List of Selections. Group A. 


1. From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.............. Cadman 

PTE UT NE see aes via dae vine Cals ce Ses es OEE Beethoven 

feeiriumphal March from Aida... ... 0.02.00. 6s cece es Verdi 

4. Sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor................. Donizetti 

Premier and Stripes Forever. ; .!2) 6. ce ec ee ce eens Sousa 

6. Unfinished Symphony (First Movement)............ Schubert 

7. Barcarolle, from Tales of Hoffmann................ Offenbach 

8. Danse Macabre (Dance of Death).................. Saint-Saens 

TEMES AAT TOG Patil .F se. wieto.s ¢.c.0,'d0. 6 +\0)0,aGie.bys oy Foster 
10. Liebestraum (Dream of Love) No. 3...............- Liszt 
ETE OIEL DE OP Retr ya ws asia uv ¥ sis Gsm a0.0. 019 & pie et is Rubinstein 
PPE SOY ENO UW IDES Of & DOVE: . o'e vn sec Sines ov seine oie Mendelssohn 
13. Largo from the New World Symphony.............. Dvorak 
REINTICL ATOWN LION. JUAN» 46. sisie.g boas oe Te esses eae ols Mozart 
SMEIEMESTESUACUOTS ofr ye ste os Nea w ss cles pea mig ve aa 9 Schumann 
16. Morning (or Morning Mood) from Peer Gynt Suite Grieg 
aE AN OY TRL ERIN cies oi lattes sited iinb iene a'slate snd stepeiela ks MacDowell 
ERE MUM DOPE, ci \cthihe 5.5.0 oi%:2)0ie ba) 0Silne ale pin Smee Wagner 
RUST eg Ct Wott E216, Sais Sis oss done gse Tchaikoyski 
RPMS os ig oes ove MV Knee a ai o'b06 eee s Gruber 
mstwing Low, sweet Chariot .....)...52-..0..00ceb sens Negro Spiritual 
ETAT VV AULBOR ec. seo sais iswin site sae clue Mes Strauss 
EE AIM UNITS ILO cael cpg ca c's'a.0 Sie < aisle von nie vie aie 9 Chopin 
24. Hallelujah Chorus from “ The Messiah”........... Handel 

List of Selections. Group B. 

1. Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming.............. Foster 

2. Pomp and Circumstance March, No. 1.............. Elgar 

8. Bridal Chorus, from “Lohengrin”... ....++s0ereeres Wagner 
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4. To a Water Lily, from ‘‘ Woodland Sketches’? MacDowell 
S.aHark, Hark. the Lark..0)-2.¢ sn eed eee Schubert 
6. Phe Swan sec sts. sc weie auc wha ete eee rae Saint-Saens 
7 Overture to“ William Tell”? )i..2 2... eee cnee Rossini 
8: Decp River: stg torrets ce meshed one Negro Spiritual 
9. Andante from the ‘Surprise Symphony ”.... Haydn 
10. Andante from the Fifth Symphony ......... Beethoven 
TT Air torsthe G String 2 esa oe eee Bach 
12> ThevYear’siat the Springs vacs estes ere Beach 
13.. Traeumerei (Dreaming)! .....2.c. s<iee ese era Schumann 
14. Quartet from “Rigoletto” ©... .<.2..... sae Verdi 
1omAVarchvol the loys vc. ita «siete ie Herbert 
1G: Lada yee tet ec acs Oks BY eee one gee 
17. Waltz of the Flowers, from the ‘‘ Nutcracker ‘ 
bie Sean oes ERC aM, CERO ee tee Suite” Tchaikovski — 
18. Toreador Song, from ‘‘Carmen’”............ Bizet 
19. Narcissus, from “‘ Water Scenes” ............ Nevin 
20. Spinning Song, from “‘Songs Without Words’? Mendelssohn—Bartholdy 
21. By the Waters of Minnetonka ............. Lieurance 
22. Funeral March, from Sonata in B-flat Minor. Chopin 
23. Anitra’s Dance and In the Hall of the Moun- 
ae decent: tain King, from Peer Gynt Suite Grieg 
24> Festival) Te, Deum? 4 ).'\ ee. hss heise eee Buck 


NOTE 51. 


Complete interpretative material on these two lists may be obtained from Com- 
munity Service, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


KEYBOARD INSTRUMENT IN THE CLASS ROOM. 


In making its report on a standard course of music for the 


grades, the Educational Council of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference included a recommendation that a 
piano or other keyboard instrument be a part of the school 
room equipment in each grade. The fulfillment of this 
recommendation would make possible important develop- 
ments along three significant lines, (1) Rote singing (see 
Notes 25-27), (2) Music Appreciation or Listening Lessons 
(see Note 49), and (3) Instrumental Study (see Note 52). 

(1) The introduction of keyboard instruments into the 
lower grade rooms would not change the method of teaching 
rote songs. The children would still learn their songs in 
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the lower grades from the teacher’s singing. As they ad- 
vance in the grades they would continue to learn their 
songs partly by rote and partly by having the printed music 
before them until eventually they are able to learn new 
songs entirely by independent unaccompanied reading. 
The piano or the organ is never to be used for the sake of 
pounding out the melody for the children to follow blindly. 
It is rather to be used after the melody alone has been 
learned and the children are ready to appreciate the addi- 
tion of the harmonies, the characteristic rhythmic feature 
which the accompaniment may give, and the significant 
introduction or interludes which the composer may have 
included. All these elements are, of course, missing in 
pure rote singing. 

The wise use of a keyboard instrument for accompani- 
ments to singing will do much to heighten the enjoyment 
and develop the musical intelligence of the children. Phras- 
ing, with its attendant correct breathing, is dependent upon 
a feeling, however unconscious or undeveloped, for cadence, 
which is of course a harmonic relationship. Good part 
singing, moreover, is to a large extent dependent upon a 
well developed harmonic sense. This feeling for other 
parts is greatly helped by the frequent hearing of good har- 
monic accompaniments. As an alto, tenor, or a bass be- 
comes proficient in sight reading, he learns to fit his part in 
with other voices and the accompaniment. He must to a 
certain extent read and hear their parts as well as his own. 

(2) The organ and the piano are also invaluable for 
music appreciation or music listening lessons. In the hands 
of a musical teacher, the music supervisor, or musician from 
the community, the school-room instruments may sup- 
plement the phonograph and supply several elements which 
a mechanical instrument cannot give. Moreover, they, 
especially the piano, afford an opportunity for vital use in 
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the school room of that large amount of special individual 
training which children are having at home in private 
music lessons, and which class lessons in the school will 
more and more develop. In many grades, the teacher 
may allow piano pupils to learn and play for the children the 
accompaniments of some of the school songs, thus establish- 
ing a vital connection between the school and the private 
music teacher or piano classes. Little school pianos are 
now available at very low prices and are rapidly being in- 
stalled for use in accompaniments, appreciation lessons, and 
piano class instruction. 

The organ on the other hand has the especial advantage 
of being able to sustain tones and thus to produce a legato, 
closely-knit style of singing. On account of its reed-like 
tone, it is also peculiarly valuable as a model for training and 
developing the singing voice of children who are somewhat 
deficient vocally. These children will obtain the pitch and a 
proper singing quality of tone much more readily from a 
reed organ than from a piano. These values together with 
others such as those which have always associated it with 
acts of worship lead to the conclusion that there is a much 
larger place for the reed organ in the schoolroom than has 
lately been given it. Eventually we may expect to find in 
our larger grade schools pipe organs such as are already 
included in a few of our best high schools. A memorial 
organ in a school is a worthy subject for the consideration 
of any individual or group that desires to make a great 
community contribution. 


NOTE 52. INSTRUMENTAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 
Nothing is more significant of the increasing socialization 
of education than the rapid extension of instrumental study 
in connection with schools. The idea underlying -this 
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movement is that playing upon an instrument is not merely 
a personal accomplishment with individual benefits, but is 
also a social power which affects many persons in addition 
to the performer. In this respect it is undergoing the same 
development which has transferred the study of law, medi- 
cine, and many other professions from the private academy 
with its special fees and placed it in the public high school, 
college, and university, free to all. 
_ These instrumental classes in America are thought to 
have had their origin in the Maidstone Movement in Eng- 
land. Shortly after the beginning of this century, a firm 
of violin makers undertook on a rather large scale the ex- 
periment of teaching violin in classes. It was so success- 
ful that the movement spread to America where it has had 
a development far beyond the scope of the original English 
initiative. In this country, it was carried on first as an 
after-school activity with each child paying a small extra 
fee (ten to twenty-five cents per lesson) which served as 
remuneration for the instructor. In many places now the 
instruction is given in school time and is without charge, 
the instructor being paid, as are all other teachers, out of 
public funds. 

It has already been demonstrated that a large part of 
instrumental instruction can be imparted in classes not only 
as well as in private teaching but even better. Our public 
schools long ago demonstrated that class work was to be 
looked upon not as an unfortunate makeshift for private 
tutoring, but as an excellent example of economy and 
efficiency in instruction. The class spirit, the rivalry of 
students, the repetitions with variation given by students 
doing the same work, make class instruction much more 
vital and interesting than private teaching. The prohibitive 
cost of individual lessons, moreover, makes class work the 
only possible solution of the problem of education for large 
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numbers of pupils. All of these arguments are now being 
applied to instrumental class instruction in schools, and 
results abundantly justify the contentions. Thousands of 
children have made excellent progress in violin playing, most 
of whom (probably 80%) without class teaching would prob- 
ably never have touched a violin. 

Already classes in other instruments have been started 
until in the more progressive places, it is possible for a child 
to study free or at a small charge any instrument of the band 
or orchestra. One of the later developments which prom- 
ises to have an equally remarkable growth is that of piano 
study in classes. While instruction in the band and or- 
chestra instruments takes place with the actual instruments, 
piano classes have been carried on largely with pictures 
of the piano keyboard, or in recent experiments, with minia- 
ture claviers — these instruments having piano keys similar 
in size and action to the regular instrument but producing 
no tones. These classes are supplemented, especially since 
the advent of the little school piano, by one or two actual 
instruments. By this means while ten or twelve children 
are playing upon the dummy keyboards at their seats one or 
more members of the class are producing the actual tones 
on the real instruments. In this work, the growing tendency 
is to use methods which will establish a close connection be- 
tween the procedure of the singing period for the entire room 
and the playing period for those children who are taking the 
instrumental instruction. The first pieces played are usually 
songs which have been learned in the school singing lesson.* 
One of the most significant features of class piano instruc- 
tion is the insistence upon the children’s keeping the music 


* The instruction books for this type of teaching are of recent production. 


At present two systems are being widely used, one by T. P. Giddings, the 


other by Hazel Kinscella. They may be obtained from G, Schirmer, N. Y. 


 — 
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going — the rhythm must be maintained no matter how 
many false notes are struck. 

Undoubtedly the success of this work will lead to a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of children who learn to 
play upon instruments. It should be only a matter of a 
few years before it will be the rule rather than the exception 
for the ordinary person to play upon an instrument. No 
longer are these school classes used merely as introductory 
classes which teach a few rudiments and then direct the 
children to private teachers. A number of schools are now 
giving in classes second, third, fourth year, and even more 
advanced instruction in violin, for example. Other in- 
struments will soon be treated in the same manner. The 
possibilities of popular leisure time activities devoted to high 
class amateur bands, orchestras, and chamber music groups 
in homes, schools, clubs, and public places are difficult to 
picture. 


NOTE 53. SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. 


While the instrumental classes discussed in the preceding 
topic have greatly stimulated school bands and orchestras 
and vastly increased their possibilities, it must not be 
assumed that these organizations cannot exist unless there 
are classes to feed them. School bands and orchestras have 
been carried on for many years, usually on the results ob- 
tained in private study altho in not a few instances the 
bands have been started in the schools by teaching all the 
players in groups to play their instruments. Much can be 
done in the grade schools by an enterprising teacher with- 
out the aid of special band or orchestra training and without 
instrumental classes to draw upon. In 1913 Miss Jennie 
Jones of Los Angeles attracted attention to her remarkable 
lower grade orchestras. She took anything she could 
find: a mouth organ, a triangle, and a jew’s harp were 
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enough to furnish the beginnings of an orchestra. When- 
ever she found violins, flutes, cornets, trombones, saxa- 
phones, or anything else, she added these. Gradually the 
idea grew, children became interested, took lessons on special 
instruments until well balanced orchestras were developed 
in all the grade schools. This experience can be duplicated 
more easily today because of the excellent instruction books 
and simple ensemble numbers which have since been pub- 
lished. While of course best results will come when there 
are instrumental classes and a specially trained band and 
orchestra leader, any ordinarily musical teacher can build 
up an organization that will greatly interest the players, won- 
derfully stimulate school spirit, produce music that is at 
least tolerable, and inspire many children to study music 
more thoroughly. ' 

It will be best for the novice at leading these organiza- 
tions, after she has thoroughly studied the instruction books 
and folios she has obtained for her young players, to sepa- 
rate them into the various choirs of strings, wind, and brass, 
and to rehearse each of these groups separately on each 
selection before having the entire group play together. 
By this means she will not only detect errors much more 
easily but will obtain an appreciation of the value of the 
various parts and instruments. She will also be able to 
arrange to substitute this or that instrument for one that is 
lacking. A baritone horn or a saxaphone may be called 
on to play the cello part; a mellophone to substitute for a 
French horn; a muted violin for the oboe; a reed organ for 
the clarinet or the entire reed section, etc. 

She should become well versed with the orchestra before 
attempting a band, because in the latter the matter of trans- 
posing instruments is much more complex. She will learn 
that in the band the clarinets and cornets usually take the 
music assigned to the violins in the orchestra, and that alto 
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horns in the band supply the accompaniment for which 
the piano was so serviceable in the orchestra. All these and 
many other matters are worked out in detail in several of 
the books that are listed below: — 


MATERIAL FOR ORCHESTRA BEGINNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Mitchell’s Method for Violin. The Pioneer texts for violin classes; widely 
used; much excellent material. Rhythmical problems come too early. 

2. Ortman’s Loose Leaf Method for Violin. Excellent material. 

3. Ascher’s Beginners Orchestra Book. Very good to obtain quick results, 
regardless of foundation. Not enough drill exercises for real beginning. 
Better for strings than for wind. 

4. Jenkin’s Beginners Orchestra Book. Exercises written too close to- 
.gether. Pages appear confusing. Material is good. 

5. Elementary Band and Orchestra Collection, J. W. Pepper. Good for 
wind instruments. Good exercises and plenty of pieces for ensemble. 
Poor for strings. 3 violin parts. No viola. 

= oon <a Be eer z } Both helpful collections. Easy. 

Root’s Instrumental Course. Based on the idea of relating instrumental 
work in the schools to class room singing. Material consists largely of 
melodies (with words for singing if desired) such ‘as are given in the 
usual school music series. Individual orchestra parts and three teach- 
er’s manuals. 

7. The School and Community Orchestra, by L. M. Gordon. Very fine 
material to introduce ensemble playing after pupils have learned 
fingering of instruments. Only a few pieces and none of these long 
enough for programs. An excellent new series for beginners was pub- 
lished in 1922. ; 

8. The Chapel Orchestra Folio, Barnhouse. Extremely elementary. Good 
for church orchestra. More expensive. 

9. Orchestral Training, by Mortimer Wilson. Elementary Grade (a) 
String Parts, (b) Wood-wind, (c) Brass and Percussion. Published by 
J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 

10. Ascher’s Advanced Book I for orchestra. Good for elementary orchestra. 

11. Students Orchestra, Klohe. Ist, 2nd, 3rd violin parts. Easy. Melodi- 
ous and very good book. 

12. Schirmer School Orchestra Series. Quite simple. Ist, 2nd, 3rd violin 
parts. Viola parts in treble clef. 

13. Community Orchestra, L. M. Gordon. Book I and Book II. Valuable. 

14. The Melodia Orchestra Folio, Barnhouse. Easy, well edited, and high 


grade of composition. 
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15. Easy Edition for School Orchestra, Rollinson (Ditson). 

16. Ditson’s Amateur Orchestra Folio. 

17. Conservatory Orchestra Collection, J. W. Pepper. Fair for Junior High 
Orchestra. Poorly arranged except for strings and piano. 4 violin 
parts, no viola. Wind instruments poorly written and difficult. 

18. Carl Fischer Progressive Orchestra Series. Separate pieces and selec- 
tions. Interesting and very well arranged for any combination. 

19. Ascher’s Advanced Book II for orchestra. Good for high school orches- 
tra. If orchestra can play this grade many conductors prefer the 
standard orchestrations. Better arrangements. 

20. Ascher’s Standard March Folio. Contains two or three good marches. 

21. Peerless Orchestra Folio, de Ville. Too many directions on a page. 

22. Jenkins Advanced Orchestra Book. Very well arranged material. 

23. Perfection Concert Albums I and II are preferable to Fischer_ concert 
album in which several of these numbers also appear. No. I is fine for 
H. S. while No. Il is more advanced. Both are professional editions 
and just happen to be easy enough for schools. 

24. Carl Fischer Concert Album, arranged Roberts. Very good. 

25. Orchestra Galaxy, Schirmer Editions. More advanced. 

26. Artists Orchestra Repertoire, Jungnickle. More advanced. Beautifully 
edited. Excellent bowing. 

27. The Philharmonic Orchestra Series (Ditson). Fine material excellently 
printed. Complete conductor’s scores for everything. 

28. Birchard’s Laurel School Orchestra. New, excellently arranged material, 
both for concert numbers, and for accompaniments to singing. Con- 
ductors’ scores as in No. 27. 

Both series (27-28) are scored with alternative Eb alto parts (horns) 
and third violin part (viola). 

29. Universal Instrumental Course by Maddy and Giddings (Willis Music 

Co.) (Conn Music Co., Elkhart, Ind.) 


SEPARATE NUMBERS FOR ORCHESTRA 
Arranged in Four Degrees of Difficulty 


Easy 

Hope Mareh. 2.05 4:0... a See ewe een «a + ties se ee er Papini 

AD ay I. Venice, . oo: .s ere «win 0 01 aise te oi vie ols satel ar tn Nevin 
URED OTE a C Aneta? Sab READE ne Amo (Arr. by Dimont). . Beethoven 
Apple Blossoms... oi... sles vies occu ety ee 00 see psis teen Roberts 
Patty Tales. icc. c. ccs ge ses os ciages saa See see ae Komzah 
Melody: inn. B.-5 . .'.. 5s cisions te acnlbe. ote ves devs cb NOUN ct Rubinstein 
BuumMber SONG. ... 6 soos sv siajeld en’gre ous veers cies co aie on Schumann 


Pleyel Duets 


unis March. :. 2... 00. cos sus ve cilpedvchec oe Mozart 
Norma March Bellini — 


COR PC Ce oe me meee ceases erases ereseneese sense sa tis Oe Oe 
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REBBE IMICESOL OE A TAME «1.120 ses cals Secmeee «wae + stobie oes Sousa 
Pa TMB MIRE Mate Foe SRS ons AO aR ette tes atid sis Strauss 
Arr. Tracy 
CRUD ECL: 0, 25a ae Se Ses | ae OY i: Friedman 
Arr. Sadler 
MEM ERENT FLORIO Steet OY sree gl ows, srarel Nace este Perey eecesa esa «esi Schubert 
(TE, OTE Rite eae ila ial SI Seton Iie aR cE ete, tale as 
EB TEREPRSULESEEN CMs een Te SMER oral. Ge: coe crest ofe ed Gis ES Le Dehdinte mia Lake 
Minuet from Military Symphony ........................ Haydn 
RCMP SMELT 0h Vee Wee eile & oie leis ove civ v'Sis Ald bieresdie bc@indele tislete Hauser 
Medium 
mentee Wances\from Henry VIII... 2.2... ccc e ce de cans ees German 
Arr. Klugescheid 
Ppemeancn Peasant Overture. os... dscns es neces cscs sceuacs Suppe 
Arr. Roberts 
SUMTER MOVPV INSTT nn es Te ae a Sere ee ce Sct ecic tee caneta ote Schytte 


Tanalowa (Hopi Indian Dance) 


Arr. Langley 
Grunn 


Dancing Doll Waltz (Needs good flute)...................Poldini 
Lode MUU OSS) dy 001 Da ea, Se a ee a Schubert 
ME MEEI DEON cere ities fos aisiee ois's ¢ alee sel Soteniale a # pals Losey 
ty UPA OE Cao a a Von der Mehden 
TREAT CEBU FE Se toes a Pye oes. chelo Wd potty salu ne: x afc’, lard e\e'¥ ace Hadley 
Andante from Surprise Symphony ....................... Haydn 
Rather Hard 
Funeral March of a Marionette. ................0ceeeeees Gounod 
Arr. Ricker 
Nocturne from Midsummer Night’s Dream............... Mendelssohn 


March of the Dwarfs 
Suite of Lyric Pieces 


Ballet Sylvia 
Caliph of Bagdad 
Cavatina 
Unfinished Symphony 


Cee mee mee er rer reese eeer eer esses ses 


ary 


Arr. Kretschmer 
Grieg 


Delibes 
Boldieu 
Raff 
Schubert 
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PART FOUR 
PERTAINING TO THE TEACHER 
NOTE 54. GENERAL TEACHING SUGGESTIONS. 


Even in those public school systems which employ not 
only a supervisor of music, but several assistant supervisors, 
it is well understood that the grade teacher is the deciding 
factor in the success of the work. The following suggestions 
may be helpful to her in her teaching relations. 

1. Try to do what is outlined, in the manner desired. 
(a) It is the business of the supervisor to decide what is to 
be done and in general how to do it. Most supervisors are 
fairly exacting as to how things are done, because there is a 
chance for very erroneous ideas and undesirable habits to 
grow out of some sorts of teaching which on the surface 
might seem to be bringing desirable results. If, after fol- 
lowing directions, results are not satisfactory, the teacher 
should take pains to put the facts before the supervisor and 
get such suggestions as will improve her work and obyiate 
the worry that comes with lack of success. 

(b) In case a teacher has occasion for supplementary work 
not outlined by the supervisor she will find it helpful to 
consult with the supervisor as to the material she proposes 
to use and the methods by which she plans to teach it. 

(c) When the supervisor asks the teacher to teach for 
her she should do it. This matter of the teaching for a 
supervisor is apt to be one of the greatest bugbears of school 
work in these days of supervision. Yet almost never will 
a supervisor ask a teacher to do a piece of work for which 
she is unprepared. If such a case should occur the teacher 
can certainly explain her unreadiness and offer to do some- 
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thing else which will show fairly well her handling of her 
class and her work. 

The general feeling of teachers in regard to such teaching is 
that they get so confused that they do not do justice to 
themselves or to the children. This is doubtless true in 
first trials, but most teachers admit that having their 
teaching supervised occasionally, and considered in con- 
nection with the results that are secured, ultimately adds to 
their success. They find too, that with a determined effort 
at self-control and an attitude of willingness to meet the 
supervisor half way, they soon’lose the dread of what had 
been considered an ordeal and realize that the results are 
well»worth the effort made. 

2. Don’t waste time. Every teacher realizes how easy 
it is to lose valuable time through the day, and the follow- 
ing points may help to avoid doing this at least during the 
music period. 

(a) Do not repeat directions. Do not repeat the pupils 
answers. Do not needlessly change the form of a question 
once put. 

(b) Systematize things so that directions may be few, and 
those not dictatorial, but conversational. Reduce to an 
automatic basis purely mechanical matters as clearing desks, 
getting material ready, and assuming proper positions for 
singing. Children enjoy this type of responsibility and as 
many matters as can be reduced to this basis without de- 
stroying the enjoyment of music should be so treated. 

(c) If work is put on the board during class, see that all 
the children are kept busy during the process. 

(d) Do not allow thoughtless questions from the pupils. 

(e) Have the work planned and do not trust to eleventh 
hour inspiration. Avoid delays between the separate proc- 
esses of the work, as in going from a bit of board drill to the 
book, or from individual to class work. When the class is 
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worked up to an interested state, keep them there, as each 
slump is difficult to overcome. An animated, happy and 
prepared teacher can usually have an interesting and profit- 
able lesson. 

(f) Do not expect sentence answers in the music lessons. 
If one word suffices, accept it. Avoid definitions but rather 
get illustrations. Word your questions so as to require 
thought, but be definite. For instance, if there is a chro- 
matic which needs study in the second phrase, the ques- 
tion ‘What do you notice in the second phrase?” is in- 
definite, as there may be many things to notice. Ask 
rather ‘‘In the second phrase what unusual tone has the 
composer used to make the melody more beautiful?” 

(g) Teach the children. to say ‘‘I don’t know” when 
they do not know instead of wasting everybody’s time in 
useless indecision. The teacher can then use her judgment 
as to how to proceed. 

(h) Avoid such directions as ‘‘ Attention,” “ Position,” 
** All ready,” “‘ All right,” ete. Definite, alert, interesting ~ 
procedure will produce these results without haying to 
speak about them. 

(¢) Do not sound the pitch until it is time to use it. To 
have it sounded by the class and then to begin talking 
about some other thing necessitates sounding it again. 
Train the class to establish the tonality and sing the initial 
tone immediately after the pitch is sounded on pitch pipe 
or other instrument. 

(j) After the meter is once established do not waste time 
by needless counting of measures for fresh starts. Usually 
after the first trial or two, the word “ Sing ”’ is sufficient, 
and some supervisors taboo all introductory counting. 

(k) Do not always require perfectly independent work; 
use judgment. It is sometimes wise to save time and 
keep up joy in the work by teaching a difficulty by rote. 
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(1) Talk or explain as little as possible. Rather give 
children an exercise or bit of a song which they can readily 
sing and which will explain in a simpler form the difficulty 
which has arisen. If nothing of this kind has previously 
been studied explanations or rote singing may be used. 

3. Do not talk down to a class. Even first grade chil- 
dren resent being babied, while seventh and eighth grade 
boys and girls can well be treated almost like grown-ups. 

4. Do not be afraid to acknowledge a mistake but see to 
it that it is not often necessary. Be able to sing your 
music yourself. 

5. Be happy, and into good, serious work, bring a spirit 
of play as in (1) contests of skill, (2) comparison of accom- 
plishment, (3) legitimate rewards for effort, (4) public per- 
formance, as in singing for other rooms or for visitors. 

6. Commend your class and the individuals in it, for 
work really well done or for really fine effort; on the strength 
of this well-earned praise, set clearly before the pupils any 
short-coming needing attention and set about remedying it. 
Take the class into your confidence. Let them know just 
what they are trying to learn. Render drills definite by 
clear statements of aim. In this way one success will 
follow another, the spirit of the class will be stimulated, 
and independent power will be developed. 


NOTE 55. OBSTACLES THE GRADE TEACHER MEETS. 


1. Crowded programs. The amount of time given to 
music on the day’s program is apt to be inadequate. This 
condition is improving as music comes to be taught in a 
broad way, proving its own worth. The school of today has 
no use for a subject that does not have a vital place in the 
life of the child, and a promise for him in the life he is 
preparing to live. The teacher who can show by her work 
with music what its value is in a truly educational sense, 
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may be sure of securing a liberal allowance of time for it. 
Adjustments are being made by lengthening the school day 
or by shortening the time given the older, established sub- 
jects. It is recognized that the cleansing and inspiring 
effect of a good music lesson makes a slightly shortened 
period in other subjects quite as effective as the older, slow 
moving period. 

2. Habits of mechanical work. Fine teachers avoid the 
habit of approaching the music work in any set fashion as 
with stock questions as to key and time, and position of Do. 
These points of information are essential, but they are poor 
vehicles for inspiration, and should be mastered in lessons 
of specific drill character. After having been taught and 
drilled upon they should become matters which the children 
automatically think through without being asked. This 
condition leaves the teacher free to introduce songs by call- 
ing attention to the general expressional aspects. 

3. Unanalyzed failure. There is always a reason, how- 
ever obscure it may be, for failure in the work of either 
teacher or pupil. It is generally possible to think the 
condition through to its cause, and in so doing to find the 
needed remedy. Teachers are doing this more and more 
and, aided by the advice and instruction of their super- 
visors and principals, are succeeding in clearing up many old 
difficulties. 

4. Burden of worry. This state of mind is generally due 
to lack of confidence, in its turn due to lack of preparation. 
School boards are seeking teachers well prepared; when one 
happens not to be, it is her privilege to go to the supervisor 
for help, and it is the pleasure and duty of the supervisor 
to give it. A teacher can hardly expect to get good work if 
she is ill at ease, and consequently she will of course use every 
possible means for securing an efficient self-possession. We 
talk a good deal about methods of doing things, but the 
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great difficulty in the way of successful teaching is lack of 
freedom and pleasure in the subject itself. To look at a 
page of music and be able to comprehend its content is the 
secret of using it effectively. To hear music and be able 
intelligently to recognize its features, and to sense emotion- 
ally its content is the basis upon which listening lessons may 
be successfully conducted. Preparation may be summed up 
as familiarity with good music through intelligent study 
in the light of teaching. This the grade teacher needs, and 
should have. 


NOTE 56. THE TEACHER’S VOICE. 


The natural singing voice of the adult is not a good ex- 
ample or pattern for children, as it is too robust, while of 
course the man’s voice differs seriously in quality and pitch. 
The woman needs to learn to use an exaggerated, light, 
“head tone ”’ quality in her school work. While a woman’s 
voice is desirable for teaching singing to children, much 
can be done by a skillful man. The man will at first be 
obliged to use falsetto or to depend upon some good child 
singer or an instrument to ‘set the tune.” The woman 
who is used to singing only alto can learn to use the head 
voice by practically the same methods as have been sug- 
gested for children. Any teacher until she is able to do 
this, should refrain from giving a model to her class. This 
means that she would not yet attempt to teach music in 
first or second grade, where rote-singing forms so large a 
part of the work and the children’s vocal habits, either good 
or bad are being firmly established. 

As has been pointed out in Note 22, all experienced 
teachers are agreed that it is harmful and futile to direct 
the child’s thoughts to the physical operations of voice pro- 
duction. Some experts are now convinced that it is equally 
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ill-advised to do so with the adult. We must agree that the 
action of the vocal cords is beyond voluntary control; but 
the action of the breathing apparatus (diaphragm, ribs, 
chest, lungs) the throat, uvula and tongue all can be vol- 
untarily controlled. This control can be of two sorts, 
direct and indirect. Direct control is secured by thought of 
holding the diaphragm rigid or otherwise, the ribs thus or 
so, the chest active or otherwise, the throat open, the tongue 
hollowed or flat, the uvula up or down, the breath directed 
through the nose or mouth or both, ete. Only the combined 
right action of all will secure beautiful tone. 

It is held by some that control may be indirect. That is, 
having in mind a beautiful tone (the standard of beauty 
being dependent upon the cultivation of the mental ear), 
the vocal organs instinctively produce the tone, and unless 
nature is interfered with, the tone will be free, and as 
beautiful as the natural quality of the vocal apparatus will 
permit. Whether the ear is at fault and accepts tones that 
are not beautiful, or rejects unbeautiful tones as unlike the 
mental concept, the lack of beauty is invariably due to some 
interference with nature’s process or to some inferiority 
in the apparatus. The experienced teacher with a cul- 
tivated ear can tell when there is interference and what it is. 
The best teachers are those who can illustrate pure tone, 
examples of which afford a means of cultivating the ear of 
the student, and of setting up a standard for imitation, 
through which by repeated trials for days and weeks the 
voice will finally express the thought, according to. the 
equipment nature has given. 

As advocates of the first or direct method of attaining a 
free yet controlled and dependable voice production there 
are such teachers as Frederick H. Haywaes who sets forth 
his ideas in two small volumes called “ Universal Song.” 
They are well worth reading and understanding. For a 
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different point of view there is the book called “ Head 
Voice ” by D. A. Clippinger. 

David Taylor in his book “ Self Help for Singers” de- 
scribes correct production as giving the impression of open 
throat and forward tone, possessing when desired that vi- 
brant, metallic quality known as “ edge.’ He says that 
given a good voice and a good ear it is only throat stiffness 
that can prevent normal progress. He says further that 
the student needs to make a distinction between direct and 
indirect control. Of course, the throat must be open and 
relaxed; but is this condition obtained by muscularly open- 
ing the throat which doubtless sets up a strain through 
over-doing? Rather, knowing how the open-throat tone 
sounds, it should be conceived mentally, and sung trusting 
to the instinctive action of all apparatus, and measuring 
success always by the test of the tone’s quality. See 
Self Help for Singers. By carefully working out the’ex- 
ercises outlined it will be possible for the majority of stu- 
dents to sense the use of the head voice, so essential in 
school work. This voice will be recognized as the light 
upper voice, without edge. 

A still more advanced point of view of indirect control is 
set forth by David Ffrangeon Davies in his book called 
The Singing of the Future. In this he asserts that a 
vivid imagining of the message of the song and the whole- 
hearted endeavor to bring the body into sympathy there- 
with (dramatization) is the main means of obtaining proper 
time and expression. Alys Bentley holds to much the same 
idea in her work with children. 


NOTE 57. THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


All the material already discussed in this volume must of 
course be related and apportioned, in order to be effectively 
presented. It is the purpose of a course of study to present 
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a workable plan by which pupils, under the guidance of the 
teaching force, shall attain the desired ends with the avail- 
able time, effort, and equipment. The presence of so many 
variable elements will naturally bring about great variety 
in courses of study intended for differing conditions. Not 
everybody, for instance, will agree on the main purpose of 
music in the school. More and more, however, the con- 
ception is being accepted that if one word may designate 
this purpose it is true legitimate enjoyment: present en- 
joyment and future enjoyment through personal perform- 
ance and through listening to the performance of others. 
In deciding, then, what to teach and when to teach it, 
present needs and future growth must be considered. There 
are different values in music. Frederick Bonser says 
“There are three kinds of music — that for the feet, that 
for the heart, and that for the head.’ Children should 
be given the opportunity to enjoy all kinds, and the skillful 
teacher will know when and how to use each appeal. It is 
possible to develop some type of enjoyment with any part of 
the music work which has a legitimate place in the course 
of study, and this enjoyment should aid in carrying the 
task on to successful completion. At times the impetus 
may be purely physical; again it may be emotional or in- 
tellectual. There is no doubt that pupils enjoy an intel- 
lectual feat. They need to be taught to work steadily 
and perseveringly until an object is achieved. There is a 
place, indeed a necessity, for this sort of work in the pur- 
suit of music understanding, but to have this phase of the 
subject uppermost is to stress what should be only incidental 
and thus, usually, to incur the neglect of a much more 
wonderful influence with school children. If a class of 
children loves to sing or to listen to musie we are on the 
right track; if not, we may be sure something is wrong. If 
a class loses all interest when a problem arises which requires 
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work, we may be sure again that something is wrong. A 
healthy, hearty willingness to work to an end of accomplish- 
ment should be present in music as in all study. 

The purpose of this volume is to aid in giving to the 
children of America the best opportunities possible to know 
and to love music and to participate in making it. In 
furthering this object it has been thought wise to include 
the following Standard Course in Music unanimously 
adopted in May 1921 by the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference. By studying this outline it will be seen that 
the standards set up are entirely reasonable and prac- 
ticable and within the power of all schools closely to ap- 
proximate. The authors of this book feel, however, that 
there is a place for discussion of ways and means by which 
the accomplishment of the outline may be secured and for 
this reason have presented specific annotations with it. 
These annotations connect each detail of the course with the 
related discussions, explanations, and suggestions in this 
book. The text of the book and the material it employs 
in its applications have been very thoughtfully and pains- 
‘takingly treated in the hope of proving really useful to 
‘special teachers, but especially to all grade teachers, in all 
schools, regardless of the particular system of music books 
that may be in use. 


A Standard Course in Music 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Educational Council submits for the consideration 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference the follow- 
ing statements and recommendations for the betterment of 
conditions and practices in public school music. 

Music has always played an important part in the life 
and development of the human race. During the strenuous 
formative years of our national growth the times were not 
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ripe for the significance of this fact to be fully appreciated. 
The invaluable service of music during the great war has 
brought about, in the readjustment period, a deeper nation- 
wide interest in the subject as a factor in the education and 
life of the whole people. 

Music is now generally recognized as a universal human 


need and no longer as a luxury for the few. The need for — 


the service of more and better music can be met only through 
the schools. The time has come when music must be made 


available to every child in the entire country whether in 


city or rural schools. 

Music has proven itself worthy to be classed as a major 
subject, co-ordinate with reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and must no longer be considered an adjunct more or less 
superfluous and unrelated to educational processes. There- 
fore, the music supervisors voice the demand of musicians, 
musie teachers, musical organizations and intelligent loy- 
ers of music, as well as the progressive educators of the 
country, for such readjustment of the school curricula 
as will make possible the proper and adequate teaching 


and use of music as an integral part of the regular school . 


work. 

Music must be given a reasonable and fair amount of the 
time of the school day, not only as an art subject both 
beautiful and useful, but as a subject broadly educational. 
In a daily schedule of 300 or more minutes, music as.such 
should be allowed not less than 15 minutes daily in primary 
grades, not less than 20 minutes daily in intermediate grades, 
and not less than the equivalent of 25 minutes daily in 
grammar, junior high and high school grades. The time 
assignment is not to include the valuable functioning of 
music as an ally in Physical Culture, English, Festivals, 
Pageants, etc. In upper grades this time allotment may 
include one period of Glee Club-practice or orchestra. re- 
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hearsal. All other periods of instrumental music (piano 
and orchestral instruments) should be additional. 

Music work meeting the present day requirements ne- 
cessitates in every city, town, and county a thoroughly 
well trained director of music, and a sufficient number of 
able assistants to permit a trained supervisor to visit each 
classroom not less than once each month. A visit twice 
each month is highly desirable. 

The demands upon the class room teacher in carrying on 
the daily work make it absolutely necessary that every 
Normal School shall require for graduation at least 24 
weeks of daily lessons in the study and practice of music 
under practical and musicianly instructors who have had 
experience in school work. The music supervisors of the 
country request every State Superintendent to issue teachers’ 
certificates only to those who are qualified to teach music, 
and in grading or classifying the certificates to give to 
music the same proportionate rating as any other subject. 

The increased wide-spread use and enjoyment of instru- 
mental music and the undoubted highly educative value 
of the subject when properly pursued make it imperative 
that the schools offer instrumental courses open to all chil- 
dren, in school time, and largely or wholly at public expense, 
exactly as has been done in Science, Physics, Manual Train- 
ing, Domestic Science, etc. Systematic effort should be 
made to discover and encourage children possessed of 
special talent in any and all fields of music. 

The equipment necessary to make music effective must 
include a keyboard instrument available for each class, 
pianos of good grade for piano classes, recitals, etc., and a 
good phonograph and carefully selected library of records. 
A player-piano would also be distinctly helpful. There 
must be an ample supply of text-book and supplementary 
material for carrying on the proper procedure in class-room 
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vocal music and also ample material of real musical worth 
for bringing music to the service of the school, the home, and 
the community. 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference wishes to 
direct the attention of educators to certain standards of 
attainment toward which the music work in schools gener- 
ally should tend. In accordance with the growing accept- 
ance of the classification of school grades, the end of the 
6th year marks the close of the primary period, the end 
of the sensory and associative stages of child life. The 
Conference recommends the following summary of music 
accomplishments as a standard of attainment for the end 
of the 6th year. 

Ist. Every child shall have acquired the use of his 
singing voice and pleasure in song as a means of expression. 

2nd. Every child shall have learned to enjoy music as 
something heard as well as something expressed. 

3rd. Every child shall have acquired a repertory of 
songs which may be carried into the home and social life, 
including America and The Star-Spangled Banner. 

4th. Every child shall have developed aural power to 
know by sound that which he knows by sight and vice versa. 
Every child shall have acquired the ability to sing at sight, 
using words, a unison song of hymn-tune grade; or using 
syllables, a two-part song of hymn-tune grade, and the 
easiest three-part songs; these to be in any key; to include 
any of the measures and rhythms in ordinary use; to con- 
tain any accidental signs and tones easily introduced; and 
in general to be of the grade of difficulty of folk-songs such 
as the Minstrel Boy; also knowledge of the major and 
minor keys and their signatures. 

5th. Every child talented in musical performance shall 
have had opportunity for its cultivation. 

6th. The children shall have developed a love for the 
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beautiful in music and taste in choosing their songs and the 
music to which they listen for the enjoyment and pleasure 
which only good music can give. 

7th. The children shall have acquired the ability to 
appreciate the charm of design in songs sung; to give an 
account of the salient features of structure in a standard 
composition after a few hearings of it; to identify at least 
the three-part song form from hearing; and to recognize 
and give titles and composers of a reasonable number of 
standard vocal and instrumental compositions. 

8th. Above all, the children shall have arrived at the 
conception of music as a beautiful and fine essential in a 
wel! rounded, normal life. 

(Note: The authors of the “ School Music Handbook” have 
prepared and printed in a parallel column references to the 
sections in the “‘Handbook’’which will help interpret, exem- 
plify, and supplement the rather brief statements of the Educa- 
tional Council’s Course of Study.) 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL REPORT REFERENCES IN “ HAND- 


FIRST YEAR BOOK” 
AIMS Norn Paan 
(a) To give every child the use of his singing 22—Voice Qual......... 57 
voice and pleasure i in song as ameans 25—Rote Singing....... v4 


of expression. 


26—Songs for Memorizing 75 


(b) To cultivate the power of careful sensitive | 56—Teacher’s Voice ....195 
aural attention. 38—Ear Training....... 111 
(c) To provide the pupils through accom- 49—Mus. App.......... 168 
paniments to some of their songs and 51—Keyboard Ins....... 180 
the hearing of much good music, an 
experience richer than that afforded 
by their own singing. 
(d) To give every child enjoyment of music 49—Mus. App. ......... 168 
as something heard as well as some- 
thing expressed. (Appreciation of mu- 
sic.) 
MATERIAL 
(a) —— books in the hands of the 73—Song Collections... .255 
teacher. 
(b) A keyboard instrument for playing ac- 51—Keyboard Ins....... 180 
companiments. 72—Music Dealers...... 254 
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(c) A pitch pipe; also a staff-liner if the 
teacher so wishes. 

(d) A phonograph, with at least 20 records of 
good music. 


PROCEDURE 

(a) Singing songs by rote, using light head 
tones ordinarily not exceeding the 
range of the treble staff. 

(b) Imitative exercises for curing so-called 
monotones. 

(c) Singing songs entire, or phrase by phrase, 
individually. (To include all mem- 
bers of the class.) 

(d) Occasional use of accompaniments on 
well learned rote-songs. 

(e) Directing aural attention to beauty of 
tone in singing and to simple aspects 
of music as observed in rote-songs and 
in music heard, such as repetitions and 
recurrence of phrases, and repeated 
rhythms. 

() The teaching of syllables if desired. 


ATTAINMENTS 

(a) Ability to sing pleasingly a repertory of 
30! to 40 rote-songs appropriate to the 
grade, including one stanza of “‘ Amer- 
ica.” 

(b) The reduction of the number of ‘ mono- 
tones” to 10 per cent or less of the 
total number of pupils. 

(c) Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing 
individually, freely, correctly,and with- 
out harmful vocal habits, some 5 of the 
songs sung by the class as a whole. 

(d) Preference on the part of the children 
for good tones rather than bad, and 
the disposition to love the best of the 
music they have swng or heard. 


SECOND YEAR 


AIMS 


(a) The aims of the First Year again, namely: 
continued curing of ‘ monotones ” 
(to give every child the use of his 
singing voice); development of song- 
singing; enrichment and extension of 
song-repertory; further development 
of aural power; further development 
of appreciation, including pleasurable 
attention to the expressive features 
of a song and the beauties of musical 
structure. 


Norn Paap 

7—Pitchpipe aioe 25 
66—Teachers’ Tools ....244 
49—Mus. App.......... 168 


72—Mus. Merchaarities . 254 


17—Voices :*..., is eee 
27—Teaching a Rote Song 7 
24—Monotones........ 69 
41—Ind. Singing ....... 125 
25—Rote Singi ng - oh ete 72 
51—Keyboard Ins....... 180 
49—Mus. App........-. 168 


4—Syllables.......... 16 
30—Scale or Song Method 84 


26—-Songs for Memorizing 75 


As in grade one. - 
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(b) To continue the development of the 2—Measure........... 14 


power to recognize aurally simple 
aap groups of tones and the feeling 
or simplest rhythms. The introduc- 
tion of the staf may occur as early as 
the middle of the first year or as late 
as the beginning of the third year de- 
pending upon the order of procedure. 


MATERIAL 


(a) Rote-song books in the hands of the 
teacher. 

(b) Books containing easy rote-songs (some of 
which may be in minor keys) and the 

simplest melodies in the usual nine ma- 

jor tein to be used in the development 

of sight-singing, if begun; the latter 

group, at least, to be printed in large 

type and open distribution on the page; 

and both groups to be in books that 

are placed in the hands of the children. 

(c) Some large display form of material that 
is to be studied; either in some chart 
form or on blackboard. 

(d) A pitch-pipe and a staff-liner. 

(e) A keyboard instrument for playing ac- 
companiments. 

(f) A phonograph and some 25 records of 
good music. 


PROCEDURE 


(a) Singing rote-songs for pleasurable mu- 
sical experience. 

(b) Imitative exercises for curing so-called 
monotones. 

(c) The use of the staff in practicing or pre- 
paring for sight-singing. 


(d) Frequent practice in individual singing. 
(e) Ear-training for the development of 
tonal and rhythmic thinking. 


(f) Occasional use of accompaniments to 
songs previously learned. a 

(g) Learning to listen to good compositions 
for the sheer joy and charm of their 
beauty. Also to listen to the salient 
features of the imitative or descriptive 
phrases involved; and to the simple 
arrangement of recurring phrases or 

“tunes” and rhythmic patterns. 


30—Scale or Song Method 84 
31—Book Observation... 87 
33—Measure........... 91 


73—Song Collections. . . .255 


70—Book Series........ 254 
71—Publishers......... 254 

7—Pitchpipe.......... 25 
51—Keyboard Ins. ..... 180 
49—Mus. App......:2-.. 168 


72—Mus. Merchandise. . 254 


29—Song Leader........, 83 
25—Rote Singing....... 72 
24—Monotones......... 6S 
3—Pitch and Staff... .. 15 
8—Mel. Vocabulary.... 25 
34—Rhythm Drill...... 95 
36—Piteh' Drill. ivi ees 103 
39—Written Work ..... 118 
41—Ind. Singing........ 125 
32—Rhythm........... 89 
33—Measure........... 91 
Sb—— Pith. stodiey ace 102 
36—Formal Pitch Drill 103 
38—Ear Training....... 111 
58—How to Play an Ac- 
companiment .... 218 
49—Mus. App.......... 168 
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ATTAINMENTS 
(a) Ability to sing correctly and pleasingly 
40 to 60 new songs, 20 of which are 
to be memorized and which shall 
include two stanzas of ‘ America.” 
It is also suggested that some of the 
songs of the first year be kept in reper- 


tory. 
(b) Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to 
sing individually, freely, correctly, 


and without harmful vocal habits 6 
or 8 of the songs sung by the class as a 
whole. 

(c) Not more than 5 per cent of the entire 
class to be “ monotones”’ at end of 
year. The other pupils to sing with- 
out bad yocal habits, with musical 
enjoyment, and with good musical 
effect. 

(d) Ability by end of year (or by the middle 
of the following year, according to 
procedure) to sing at sight, with syl- 
lables, easy melodies in the usual nine 
major keys, containing notes and 
rests one, two, three and four beats in 
length, and employing diatonic tones 
in stepwise progressions and with 
simple skips. 

(e) Ability to recognize some 5 or 6 good 
compositions on hearing the first few 
measures of each; to follow and recog- 
nize a recurrent theme in a new song or 
new piece of very simple structure; 
and a tendency to prefer compositions 
that have real musical merit and charm 
to those that are weak or common. 


THIRD YEAR 


AIMS 


(a) Continued correction of ‘‘ monotones’’; 
development of free and beautiful 
singing of songs; development of the 
song-repertory along lines appropriate 
to the taste and expanding powers of 
the children; development of aural 

ower and extension of it to new 
eatures; further development of ap- 
preciation, particularly in the direc- 
tion of pleasurable attention to the 
_ expressive and structural beauties of 
music. 

(b) Development of an elementary degree of 
power and skill in independent sight- 
singing. 


26—Songs for Memorizing 75 


Norte 


38—Ear Training.......111 


49—Mus. App. « Wanna h71 
12—Music Form........ 31 


40—Sight Reading...... 123 
41—Ind. Singing........125 
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MATERIAL 


(a) Books of music in the hands of the 
pupils; these books to contain three 
types of musical material, namely: 

(1) Rote-songs of appropriate interest 
and elaborateness; 

(2) Songs that may be taught partially 
by rote and partially by reading; 

(3) Easier material for sight-singing. 

All of this material, with the possible 
exception of the first group, should 
be printed in large type and open 
distribution on the page. 

(b) Blank music paper or music writing books 
ruled with a wide staff, in the hands of 
the pupils. 

(ec) A keyboard instrument. 

(d) A pitch-pipe and staff-liner. : 

(e) A phonograph and 25 good records. 


PROCEDURE 


(a) Singing rote-songs for pleasurable mu- 
sical experience. 

(b) Systematic practice in sight-singing. 

(c) Ear-training for the development of 
tonal and rhythmic thinking. 

(d) Individual song-singing and sight-singing; 
each child to sing individually at least 
once a week. 

(e) Liberal use of a keyboard instrument for 
illustrative purposes and accompani- 
ments, but not for leading. 

(f) Listening to good musical compositions 
as largely unanalyzed musical ex- 

rience; observation or analysis to 

largely in connection with the songs 
sung, but also in some degree with the 
larger compositions heard; and to 
consist of features of structure or de- 
sign, such as observing recurrences of 
themes, sequences, and variations on 
them, etc.; and to be pursued in the 
spirit of recognizing the beauty and 
charm of such features of musical de- 
sign. 

ATTAINMENTS 

(a) Ability to sing correctly and pleasingl 
40 to 60 new songs, at least 10 of whic 
shall be memorized, and which shall 
include the four stanzas of “‘ America.” 
It is also suggested that some of the 
songs of the preceding years be kept 
in repertory. 
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70—School Music Series .254 


39—Written Work...... 118 
51—Keyboard Ins...... 180 

7—Pitchpipe ..... 1.64.6 25 
72—Mus. Merchandise. .254 


25—Rote Singing, ete.... 72 


40—Sight Reading...... 123 
6—Tonal Tendencies... 21 
38—Har Training....... La 
40—Sight Singing....... 123 
41—Ind. Singing........ 125 
58—How to Play an Ac- 
companiment..... 218 
49—Mus, App.......... 168 
21—Popular Music...... 54 


13—Classification of Music 35 
12—Musical Form...... 31 
14—Chords, Cadences... 37 
15—Modulation........ 41 


‘6—Songs for Memorizing 78 
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(b) Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing 
individually, freely, correctly, and with- 
out harmful vocal habits, 8 or 10 of 
the songs sung by the class as a whole. 

(c) The “monotone” to, be practically 
eliminated. Individual attention should 
be given to special cases. 

(d) Ability by end of year to sing at sight, 
by syllables, easy melodies in any of 
the usual nine major keys; these 
melodies containing stepwise progres- 
sions and skips of 3ds, 4ths, 5ths, 6ths, 
and 8ths and employing at least notes 
and rests one, two, three, or four beat 
in length, and two notes to the beat; 
also knowledge of some twelve of the 
more familiar signs and terms used in 
connection with staff notation. 

(e) Ability of at least 25 per cent of the 
pupils to sing as well individually, at 
sight, as the class can sing as a whole. 

(f) Power that enables the pupils to recog- 
nize by sound that which they know 
by sight, and vice versa; iLe., ‘see 
with the ears and hear with the eyes.’ 
— Luther Whiting Mason. 

(g) Increased power to attend to, and give 
account of, the salient points of de- 
sign in the music introduced, and in- 
creased sympathy for, and pleasure in, 
those factors that make for charm of 
musical design and expressive quality; 
also, ability to recognize and identify 
some 8 or 10 standard musical com- 
positions when the first few measures 
of each are played. 


FOURTH YEAR 


AIMS 


I. Almost all the general aims appro- 
riate and desirable in both early and 
ater years in a system of instruction 

in music in public schools have now 
been assembled. Once mere they 
may be summarized: 

(a) To develop pleasure in song as a means of 
expression. 

(b) To secure free and correct use of the 
voice in singing. 

(c) To develop musical qualities of perform- 

- ance of songs. 

(d) To develop a conception of music as 
something to be heard as well ag 
something to be expressed, 
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Norz Pac 
19—Def. of Terms...... 49 
1— Notation.......... 12 
2—Measure........... 14 
4—Syllables.......... 16 


S—Rhythmie Vocabu- 


lary 27 
16—Interpretatian Guides 42 


32—Rhythm. 2. ...edees ” 
33— Measure...) seen 

34—Formal Rhythm Drill o5 
40—Sight Reading......123 
38—Ear Training....... 111 


as in (f) under PROCE- 
DURE, above. 


—As before 
28—Enun. Pro. 5 Ct0r os 80 
22—Flexibility....... Oe 
—aAs before 
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(e) Progressive development of power to 
use the printed language of music. 

(f) Progressive extension of musical ex- 
perience gitdheges that provided by the 
singing of the children. 

(g) Continuous development of power of 
appreciation by development of at- 
tention to the elements of the beautiful 
in music. 

II. Specific aims of the Fourth Year. 

(a) Introductory steps in two-part singing. 


(b) Extension of knowledge of the tonal and 
rhythmic material of music appropri- 
ate to Fourth Year. 


MATERIAL 


(a) Books of music in the hands of the pupils, 

these books to contain a very large 
» number of songs of high musical merit, 

a few of the more elaborate of which 
may be learned by rote. 

(b) Blank music paper, or music writing 
books, in the hands of the pupils. 

(c) A keyboard instrument, pitch-pipe and 
staff-liner. 

(d) A phonograph and at least 25 good 
records. 


PROCEDURE 


(a) Singing repertory songs for pleasurable 
musical expression. 

(b) Individual singing to be employed as a 
means of strengthening individual 
capability. 

(c) Far-training for the further cls re 
ment of tonal and rhythmic thinking 
involving both old and new problems. 

(d) The introduction of two-part singing to 
be by “chording”’ in two parts on 
sustained tones, at intervals chiefly of 
the 3rd or 6th, or by sounds; both 
first and second parts to contain both 
boys and girls; the voices of all to be 
treated as equal. ’ 

(e) Liberal use of a keyboard instrument in 
accompaniments and for purposes of 
explanation and illustration, but not 
for leading unfamiliar music. 

(f) igecetig Me e structure of songs sung, 
and listening to and giving account 
of salient points in the structure of 
standard musical compositions, with 
a view to developin So fee mae of 
the beauties of tonal 


Nore Pace 
39—Written Work...... 118 
49—Mus. App.......... 168 


18—Orchestral Instru.... 46 
20—Folk and Art Song.. 51 


12—Musical Form...... 31 
50—Music Memory Con- 
LeStss.as sn varie tes 176 
11—Part Singing....... 30 
46—Part Music........ 143 
8—Intervals, etc....... 25 
9—Rhythmic Types.... 27 
34—Rhythm Drill....., 95 
36—Pitch Drill......... 103 
—As before 
—As before 
46—Part Music......... 143 
49—Mus. App.......... 168 


58—Piano Accom.......218 
12—Musical Form...... 31 
42—Original Work...... 128 


50—Mus, Mem. Contests176 
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ATTAINMENTS 


(a) Continued development of song-singing 
and extension of repertory; this to 
include the first stanza of ‘‘ The Star- 


Spangled Banner.” 
(b) Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing 
individually, freely, correctly, and 


without harmful vocal habits, not less 
than 10 of the songs sung by the class 
as a whole. 

(c) Power and skill to sing at sight music 
appropriate to this year. 

(d) Ability of at least 30 per cent of the pupils 
to sing individually at sight the mate- 
rial which the class can read as a whole. 

(e) Power that enables the pupils to know 
by sound that which they know by 
sight, and vice versa. 

(f) Increased capacity to observe the char- 
acteristic features of songs sung and 
music heard, such as recurrences of 
themes, salient features of interest, 
and expressive quality; these charac- 
teristics to be mentioned in so far 
as they strike the attention because 
of the pleasure they give the bearer. 
Also, ability to recognize, and write 
the names of some 20 standard com- 
positions from hearing the first few 
measures of each. 


FIFTH YEAR 


AIMS 
I. General: 


(a) To continue development of free and 
beautiful singing of songs. 

(b) To acquire an increasingly wide musical 
experience. 

(c) To develop increasing power of eye and 
ear in correlation. 

(d) To develop power to listen for musical 
beauty as well as for musical knowl- 


edge 

(e) Tilavalop increased power to sing at 

sight 
Il. Special: 

(f) To establish two-part singing. 

(g) To develop increasing practical knowl- 
edge of the tones of the Chromatic 
Scale and power to use them. 

(h) Extension of knowledge of the tonal and 
eee material of musi¢ appropriate 
to Fifth 
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26—Songs for napiriag 75 
48—Programs, ete.......160 


38—Ear Training.......111 


12—Musical Form...... 
13—Classification as to 


18—Orchestral Instru.... 
50—Mus. Mem. Contests 176 


26—Songs for Memorizing 75 
49—Music App......... 168 
39—Written Work...... 118 


38—Har Training.......111 
18—Orches. Instru. 


vee ee 


46—Part Music.........148 
37—Chromatic drill.....110 
10—Chromaties........ 28 
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9) To develop a fair degree of power to sing 
unison songs at sight with words, and 
an elementary degree of power to sing 
two-part songs at sight with words. 


MATERIAL 


(a) Books of music in the hands of the pupils, 
these to contain unison and two-part 
songs for treble voices. 

(b) Blank music writing paper or music 
writing books in the hands of the pupils. 

(c) A keyboard instrument. 

(d) Pitch-pipe and staff-liner. 

(e) Phonograph and library of records of 
g music. 


ATTAINMENTS 


(a) Singing of songs for pleasurable musical 

expression, some of which should be 
» retained in the permanent repertory. 

(b) Individual singing to be employed as a 
means of confirming and _ establish- 
ing individual capability. 

(c) Ear-training for the further development 
of tonal and rhythmic thinking involv- 
ing both old and new problems. 

(d) In two-part singing, the pupils to be 
divided indiscriminately as to sex, 
both girls’ and boys’ voices being 
treated as equal. (An occasional ir- 
regular voice may need to be treated 
as an exception.) Assignments of vo- 
cal parts to groups to be reversed from 
song to song or from week to week, to 
give proper practice to the full vocal 
range of each pupil, and to develop in 
each individual independence in sing- 
ing the lower part; the alto to be taken 
up first on new songs that require 
practice on the parts separately; and 
to be sung with the lightness or voice 
and movement characteristic of so- 
prano. Systematic effort to be made 
to develop sight-singing of two parts 
simultaneously. 

(e) Systematic attention to be given to sing- 
ing words at sight, when the songs 
contain nothing but quite familiar 
technical features. 

(f) Liberal use of a keyboard instrument for 
accompaniments and many purposes 
of illustration and explanation. 

(g) Observation and analysis of salient fea- 
tures of design in music sung and in 


standard musical compositions heard; 


Nora 


40—Sight Reading...... 123 


—As before 


26—Songs for Memorizing 75 


38—Ear Training: ..... 111 
37—Chromatie Drill ....110 
45—Modulation........ 140 

17—-Classification of Voices 45 
46—Part IMUsIG Seamer 1438 


6 


~ Achievement Looe 239 
63—Examinations 
"Lestat. Sere 235 


ees Mus. Abil- 


239 
50—Project Method..... 220 


42—Origin 


12—Musical Form eerere 31 
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such as persistent reiteration of a mo- 
tive, recurrences of themes, sequential 
treatment and imaginative changes, 
(as in “ Morning Mood” or “ Asa’s 
Death ”’ from Grieg’s Peer Gynt Mu- 
sic), or the divisions of the songforms 
(as in songs sung or in the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from Tannhauser). 


ATTAINMENTS 


(a) Continued development of song-singing 
and extension of repertory; this to 
include the remaining stanzas of The 
Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

(b) Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing 
individually, freely, correctly and 
without harmful vocal habits not less 
than 10 of the songs sung by the class 
as a whole. 

(c) Power and skill to sing at sight music 
appropriate to this year. 

(d) Ability of at least 30 per cent of the class 
to sing individually at sight the ma- 
terial which the class can sing as a 
whole. 

(e) Power that enables the pupils to know by 
sound that which they know by sight, 
and vice versa. 

(f) Increased capacity to observe the char- 
acteristic features of songs sung and 
music heard, such as recurrences of 
themes, salient features of interest, 
and expressive quality; these charac- 
teristics to be mentioned in so far as 
they strike the attention because of the 
pleasure they give the hearer. Also, 
ability to recognize and write the names 
of some 20 standard compositions from 
hearing the first few measures of each. 


SIXTH YEAR 
AIMS 


I. General Aims the same as Fifth Year. 
IL. Special: 
(a) The Special Aims of Fifth Year continued 
and extended. 
(b) To begin the development of three-part, 
treble-voice singing. 


(c) To develop ability to deal practically 
with the minor mode. 


Not ‘ Pacp 


50—Music Memory Con- 
test’... kuna feseoen WAGs 


ae of Voi- 


17 
7—Keys and Signatures 23 
44—Minor Mode........133 


THE TEACHER 


_ ee 


(a) 


(f) 


~~ 


¢ 


(h) 


(i) 


(ij) 


MATERIAL 


Books of music in the hands of the pupils; 
these to contain unison and two-part 
treble-voice material; and also some 
material for three parts, treble voices, 
and some more elaborate unison songs. 

Blank music paper or music writing 
books in the hands of the pupils. 

A keyboard instrument. 

A pitch-pipe and staff-liner. 

A phonograph and library of records of 
good music. 


PROCEDURE 


Singing of songs for pleasurable musical 
expression, some of which should be 
retained in the permanent repertory. 

Individual singing to be employed as a 

»means of confirming and establishing 
individual capability. 

Ear-training for the further develop- 

’ ment of tonal and rhythmic thinking 
involving both old and new problems. 

Division into two or three voice-parts to 
be without regard to sex, each part 
containing some boys and some girls. 
Assignments of children to vocal 
parts to be shifted from song to song 
or from week to week as voices permit. 

Practice in the use of the accidentals 
and their restoring signs, and in build- 
ing scales. 

Three-part singing introduced, through 
the development of the harmonic 
sense, using triads if desired. 

Systematic attention to be given to 
singing words at sight when the songs 
contain nothing but quite familiar 
technical features. 

Two-part and three-part songs to be 
undertaken at the outset with all 
parts simultaneously, when practic- 
able. 

Liberal use of a keyboard instrument for 
accompaniments and many purposes 
of illustration and explanation. 

Observation of the elements of interest 
and charm of music sung and heard to 
be directed to design and imaginative 
treatment of thematic material, as 
manifest in motivation, repetitions, 
recurrences, unity and contrast of part 
with pert (as in the song-forms or 
rondo) ete. 


Pacp 


26—Songs for Memorizing 75 
48—Programs, etc....... 160 
47—Glee Clubs, ete...... 152 
41—Ind. Singing........ 125 


22—Flexibility.......... 
56—Teacher’s Voice....195 


10—Chromatics........ 28 
37—Chromatie Drill. .... 110 
43—Scale Building...... 130 
14—Chords, etc........ 37 


12—Music Form....... 

45—Modulation........ 140 

50—Music Memory Con- 
teste). <<. 5 casa ke 
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ATTAINMENTS 


(a) Ability to sing well, with enjoyment at 


least 30 unison, two-part, and three- 
part songs, some of which shall be 
memorized. 


(b) Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing 


individually, freely, correctly and with- 
out harmful vocal habits not less than 
10 of the songs sung by the class as a 
whole. 


(c) Ability to sing at sight, using words, a 


unison song of hymn-tune grade; 
or using syllables, a two-part song of 
hymn-tune grade, and the easiest 
three-part songs; these to be in any key; 
to include any of the measures and 
rhythms in ordinary use; to contain 
any accidental signs and tones easily 
introduced; and in general to be of the 
grade of folksongs such as ‘‘The Min- 
strel Boy.” Also knowledge of the ma- 
jor and minor keys and their signatures. 


(d) Ability of at least 30 per cent of the 


pupils to sing individually at sight 
music sung by the class as a whole. 


(e) Ability to appreciate the charm of de- 


sign in songs sung; to give an account 
of the salient features of structure in a 
standard composition, after a few 
hearings of it; to identify at least the 
Three-part Song Form from hearing; 
to recognize and to give titles and com- 
posers of not less than 20 standard 
compositions studied during the year. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS 


AIMS 


I. General Aims of earlier years con- 
tinued. 


Il. Specific Aims: 


(a) To develop concerted singing in the 


direction of mass chorus practice as 
well as to continue the usual class-room 
sight-singing and part-singing. 


(b) To recognize the birth of new affective 


(emotional) states in the pupils, due 
to their awakening sense of the relation- 
ships of human life and the emotional 
aspects of these relationships; «and 
to utilize the best of these qualities 
of feeling as agencies toward the rein- 
forcement and upbuilding of fine 
and strong elements of character. 


Nore Paap 


20—Folk and Art Song. 51 
43—Scale Building...... 130 


64— Classifying as to abil- 
ity ..4. eee 237 
65—Measuring Musical ~ 
Accomplishment. .239 


29—Song Leader....... 83 
47—Glee Clubs, ete..... 152 
21—Popular Music..... 54 
13—Classification of Mu- 
Sic’. . +. 2 reer 35 


20—Folk and Art Song.. 51 


THE TEACHER 


(c) To articulate more closely for the pupils, 
individually and collectively, the mu- 
sical interests and activities of the 
school with those of their homes and 
their community. 

(d) To recognize maf encourage the special 
interest that pupils of this age have 
in the mechanism, technique and use 
of musical instruments. 

(e) To recognize and encourage — special 
individual musical capabilities, as a 
feature of an avocational as well as a 
vocational stage of development. 

(f) To pay special attention to the diverging 
needs of the voices of the pupils. 

(g) To strengthen and extend technical 
knowledge and capability with refer- 
ence to tonal and rhythmic elements 

‘ and features of staff-notation and 

* sight-singing. 

(h) To add to the appreciation of the formal 
elements in music an appreciation of 
the moods characteristic of romantic 
and modern music. 


MATERIAL 


(a) Ample material suitable for the various 
needs of the pupil. 

(b) Blank musie writing paper or music 
writing books in the hands of the 


upils. 

(c) A Sertoard instrument. 

(d) A phonograph and an adequate library 
of Seat inate, 

PROCEDURE 

(a) Singing of repertory songs, as before, for 
the sake of musical ipo Pema 

(b) Occasional assembling of large groups of 
7th or 8th year or 7th and 8th year 
pupils for chorus practice and social 
singing. 


c) Continued practice in sight-singing. 

ey Individual singing to be retained as a 
means of ron i Be greater individ- 
ual capacity and independence, 

(e) Close attention to individual vocal ranges 
and characteristics, involving frequent 
examinations of all voices individually; 
acquisition of exact knowledge of the 
capabilities of each individual’s voice; 
careful treatment of changing voices 
and careful part-assignment of all 
voices. 


Norn Pace 
47—Glee Clubs, etc...... 152 
48—Programs, etc...... 160 


59—Project Method... ..220 


52—Instrumental instruc- 

Pep thON. a. eee 182 
58—School Bands, ete.. 185 
47—Glee Clubs, ete......152 


41—Ind, Singing..}..... 125 
42—Original Work...... 128 

General Approach... 1 
23—Changing Voice..... 64 
42—Original work...... 128 


54—General Suggestions. 190 

59—Project Method..... 220 

60—Content of Daily 
LOSeO1s eines: 223 


13—Classification of Music 35 


29—Song Leader........ 83 
26—Songs for Memorizing 75 
48—Programs.......... 160 
58—How to Play an Ac- 
companiment....,218 
—As before 


65—Measuring Musical 
Accomplishments . 239 
46—Part Music......... 143 
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(f) Much use of a keyboard instrument for Nore Pace 
accompaniments and purposes of il- ; 
lustration, explanation, and for re- 
citals. 

(g) In easy part-songs ‘all parts to be 
attempted simultaneously. Separate 
parts to be practiced only when neces- 
sary. 

(h) Singing words at sight. Syllables to be 
used only when necessary. ¢ 

(i) Comment and discussion on the aspects 20—Folk and Art Song.. 51 
of beauty and expression that awak- 
ened interest in the compositions sung 
or listened to, including also attention 
to their origin, textual meaning, and 
style, for the purpose of developing 
an intelligent musical taste and judg- = 
ment. 

(j) Some time to be given to recitals by 47—Glee Clubs, etec...... 152 
pupils and artists and to the develop- 48—Public Performance. .160 
ment of vocal and orchestral ensemble 
practice under school auspices. 


ATTAINMENTS 


(a) Ability to sing well, with enjoyment, 
a repertory of 25 to 35 songs of musi- 
cal, literary, community, national or 
other worthy interest. 
(b) Ability to sing at sight part-songs of the 
grade of a very simple hymn. 
(c) Knowledge of all essential facts of ele- /63—Examinations, etc. ..235 
mentary theory sufficient to enable 75 
per cent of the students to give a cor- 
rect explanation of any notational 
features contained in the pieces of 
average difficulty in the standard 
books of music for the 7th and 8th 
years. 
(d) Further progress in recognition of the 49—Musice App......... 168 
relations, agreements, dependencies 
of tones and tonal groups, that give to 
music its strength and interest; pleas- 
ure in good music. 


Grade Outlines. It is of course expected that each supervisor will inter- 
pret and even modify the above Standard Course as her needs, equipment, 
and particular local conditions require. As she applies the Standard Course 
to the various systems and series of school music books, she will find that the 
latter vary but little in their grading. That is to say, the material in all of 
them is so arranged as to embrace the different technical and theoretical 
problems, at about the same points of development in the grades. 
agreement in procedure is largely the result of findings in the study of child 

psychology and modern pedagogy. 


ae 


To assist the 
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CONDENSED OUTLINE 


student in the grasp of the logical and practical unfolding of 


musical knowledge to the child, and the natural, healthy response of the 
child, the following more concise outline is given. There will of course be 


variations and 


exceptions to its application. It will be found to contain 


some details of interest not included in the Standard Course of Study pre- 
sented in Note 57. 


The work of 
before. 


First Grade: 


Rote Songs. ; 
Pitch. 


Time. 
ythm. 
.eory. 
Listening. 
Second Grade: 
Rete Songs. 
Pitch. 
Time. 
Rhythm. 
Theory. 
Book. 


Listening. 


Third Grade: 
Rote Songs. 
Pitch. 


Time. 
Rhythm. 


Theory. 


Book. 
Listening. 


each grade includes a thorough review of all that has gone 


For pleasure; may be difficult. 

For analysis; must be simple. 

Rote song melodies expressed by hand-movement 
in the air; also note groups on the board without 
the staff. 

Two pulse and three pulse groups. 

Long and short tones and rests. 

Syllables; notation for one, two and three beat tones and rests. 

Simple songs, descriptive pieces, and strongly rhythmic music. 


Formal 
ear 


work. 


Include here the simple songs of some famous composer such 
as Schumann, with the story of his life. 

Melodic types of tonic chord and those of simple diatonic 
progression. Home-tone or tonic sensed. 

As in first grade. 

As in first grade. 

Staff, simple notation, tie, phrase, score. 

For observation of familiar songs, and eye-ear work in learn- 
ing new songs by rote. 

As in first grade. Some special attention to simple works 
of the composer chosen above, perhaps Schumann. 

Each year the work of a different composer may be stressed, 
with a review of the ones already used. 


(Including memorizing of community songs.) 

Formal interval work based on the scale. 

Types continued with the addition of their use 

in sequence. Chordal types. Minor scale Rar 
and chord. Two-part work, class to carry 
one part, teacher the other. ; ; 

Feeling for triplet groups in g meter. including 

Two equal notes to one beat. Very simple written 
3 and 4 triplet groups. Scansion used as | ©Xpression. 
desired. . ; 

Placing of Do through the tonic chord. Use of time signa- 
ture. Notes by name. Pitch names. — 

Eye-ear work in rote songs; simple material read. 

As in first and second grades. 


work 


Creative Work. Largey i wosmestive and following the line of the music 
u 


st 
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Fourth Grade: 
Rote Songs. As in third grade. 
Pitch. Simple use of sharp and flat chromatics sounds. Ear work 
Rhythm. After beat. Two unequal notes to two beats, ns 
i Br0UPs: expression. 
Theory. Chromatic syllables. Accidental signs including the natural. 


Repeat marks, first and second endings. Slur. Dynamics. 
Author and composer. 
Book. More independent reading. 
Listening. Greater discrimination developed. Mood, tone color. 
Creative Work. 


Fifth Grade: 
Rote Songs. As in third grade. 
Pitch. Chromatics in more difficult usage. Minor 
scales developed. Larger melodic types | Ear-work 
learned. Two part singing. including 


Rhythm. More difficult triplet groups. Two unequal | written work. 
sounds to one beat. 


Theory. Harmonic minor scale; naming keys. 
Book. | Eye-ear work and independent reading. 
Listening. Themes memorized. Character of certain styles of com- 


position sensed. Beauty of form and rhythm more con- 
sc.ously felt. 
Creative Work. A part of project work. 


Sixth Grade: 
Rote Songs. Memorizing of community songs. 
Pitch. As in fifth grade. -Modulations sensed. 
Rhythm. As in fifth grade. Syncopation. : y 
Theory. Key signatures memorized, and placed. Melodie minor also 


tonic minor scales. Music form as involving unity, variety, 
modulation, sequence, repetition, elaboration, ete. 

Book and Listening as in fifth grade. 

Creative work as in fifth grade. 


Seventh and Eighth Grades: 


As in sixth grade with addition of three-part singing. Ear training based — 
on piano work, and preparatory to the study of harmony. Bass clef. 
Much unison singing. Listening to concerted music of voices and instru- 
ments; forms of instrumental and vocal music. Some degree of intelli- 
gent appreciation and criticism should be attained. 


NOTE 58. HOW TO PLAY AN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


The main purpose of an accompaniment is to support 
the solo instrument or voice by a unison with the melody, 
or by an harmonic background of simple chords. As the 
purpose of the composer broadens, the treatment of the 
accompaniment develops. Very often there will be effects 
of great interest and beauty, if the player is able to bring 
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them out. There are several points to be observed if an 
accompaniment is to be well played. 

(1) The rhythm must be steadily maintained. If there 
is no one directing the singing, the piano is the main means 
of keeping unity in the group. The player must, however, 
avoid heavy playing; the singers should not be relieved of 
the responsibility of maintaining and making evident the 
rhythm of the song. The piano should serve to recall 
rather than enforce this necessity. 

(2) The melody must not be overshadowed. Especially 
is it necessary with children, to play so as not to encourage 
loud singing nor dependent singing. Neither should the 
instrument be primarily the means of keeping the children 
true to pitch. If they flat, they should have a period of 
training in singing without accompaniment. 

(3) In playing chords care should be taken to sound the 
two hands simultaneously. Many fail in this and thus 
produce an unpleasant ragged effect. 

(4) The pedals must be carefully used. The loud pedal 
is not primarily for loudness of tone, but for sustaining and 
enriching the tone, and for securing a smooth, legato effect. 
Great care is necessary to avoid carrying dissonant har- 
monies over into each other. A sensitive ear usually leads 
one right in this matter, but a knowledge of harmony is 
the best guide. In successive chords, the pedal should be 
depressed after playing each chord and released as the next 
one is touched. The use of the soft pedal in combination 
with the loud, gives a beautiful effect of subtlety. 

(5) The player needs to study the accompaniment to 
discover any special effects in it, such as counter themes, 
(melodic strains not a part of the voice melody) or realistic 
effects as of spinning-wheels, sighing winds, bugle calls, ete. 

(6) If there is no introduction, such a portion of the com- 
position should be used for this, as sets forth the melody 
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or creates the atmosphere and ends with a cadence suit- 
able for the beginning voice phrase. Often the first and 
last phrases can be combined with good effect. If not, the 
last phrase is perhaps better than the first, unless the sug- 
gestion of the first phrase is necessary for a good start as is 
frequently true in the case of small children. 

(7) In playing for large groups as in assembly ae BY a 
firm, full body of tone is essential, and the player needs to 
have sufficient freedom from the printed page to be able to 
watch the director. A body of singer's in reality follows the 
instrument, which in turn should be following the director. 

(8) Care is needed to keep the instrument in good tune; 
otherwise, the singers may fall into habits of poor intonation. 


NOTE 59. MOTIVATION AND THE PROJECT. METHOD IN 
MUSIC 

It is not enough to have a program of work which we 
wish to have the children accomplish; we must also see that 
they desire to carry it thru. We may lead them to the 
course; they must do the drinking of it. The creating of 
interest, the establishment of an appealing and moving rea- 
son, is called motivating. This subject is treated in educa- 
tional books under the heading of Motivation. 

Motives which lead to enthusiastic work may be of many 
kinds. We may notice two groups: I (a) the temporary 
and (b) the more or less permanent ; II (a) the extraneous 
and (b) the inherent. (1) In the first set we have those mo- 
tives which aid in getting a special piece of work done but 
which are exhausted when that is aecomplished; for example, 
getting all lessons done at a certain time in order to be ex- 
cused to go to a circus parade. Contrasted with such a mo- 
tive is one of accomplishing.a certain task so that the next 
step in a larger task may be undertaken. Projects, such as 
are discussed below, are included in the latter class. (IL) In 


é 
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the second group we may cite many kinds of prizes— money, 
books, pins, banners, etc.,— which are used to stimulate 
students to more intensive work. Inherent motives are 
those which are bound up in the problem itself. These in- 
clude attempts at making work more and more perfect or 
the strengthening of one’s own powers in various ways. 
Instances would be, trying to lower the number of mistakes 
in singing syllables of a song in successive trials ; decreasing 
the time it takes to sing the exercises on a certain page, ete. 
In a way, these are all forms of competing with one’s self. 
These and various other types of motives may unite in the 
project idea, which we may now discuss in relation to music. 

There is always a tendency to conceive of the develop- 
ment of a school subject in terms of itself only. This would 
result in a number of isolated subjects of study each travel- 
ling its own way, independent and unaided. To counter- 
act this wasteful procedure the course of study in more 
progressive school systems has for a long time been ar- 
ranged with the idea of making one subject help the other 
by correlating or connecting such portions as lend them- 
selves to such a process. One of the simplest and most 
effective means is the idea known as the project method 
which has lately been stressed by the leaders in. the de- 
partments of education in our foremost universities and 
colleges. 

The Project Method is the plan of using a central idea 
as the stimulus for activities in various subjects. It starts, 
thus, with a comparatively large idea and enlists the aid of 
different subjects in the school curriculum. The Correla- 
tion Method considered as a plan in itself, is different in 
that it starts with the outlines for various subjects and 
endeavors to relate aspects which may be connected. De- 
partmental work is not conductive to the development of 
the projected plan. Departmental teaching tends to isolate 
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each subject; the special teachers know little of the other 
work of the pupils; each subject is usually taught in a 
different class-room by a different teacher and frequently 
with a different group of class-mates. The lack of unity of 
work practically precludes project work. But departmental 
work is not likely to reach down below the seventh grade, 
and hence there are many opportunities for concerted 
project work. 


The advantage of the project method is apparent. If 
the central idea is one of vitality and interest it will offer 
incentive for many sorts of work which will be of value to 
the child in broad development of right feeling, keen think- 
ing, and reliable power to do. 

Music being a subject with a theory and technic peculiar 
to itself needs necessarily time set aside for its own special 
study. This is true of any subject which has its own pe- 
culiar medium of expression. At the same time music, 
because of its deep human interest, is a subject which lends 
itself to project study. Projects may be very complex, and 
involve wide study and investigation, or they may be simple 
and cover only a limited field of observation and at the same 
time demand a considerable amount of drill. In any ease, 
the idea of having a project and working out plans for its 
fulfillment is one of the best ways of securing live, vital, and 
effective work from the pupils.* 


Suggestions for Projects in Music. - 
I. Primary grades. 

a. To find out what kinds of music help people to go to © 
sleep. Notice the wind, the rain, the birds’ songs, 
mother’s songs, lullabies. 

b. To learn to recognize a lullaby and a march. 


* A clear presentation of the project method is to be found in “The Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum,’ by Frederick Bonser, 
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To find out why we like to march, to swing, to dance. 
Notice the pulse in our wrists, the ticking clock, the 
click of the engine, the coming and going of the sun, 
the pulse feeling in all music. 

To form a toy orchestra. 

To recognize the home-tone in all music. 

To prepare a program for parents or another grade. 

To find out how Mozart learned to play so well when 
so young. 


2. Grammar grades. 


a. 


b. 


& 


aS 


To discover how music bears upon other school sub- 
jects. 

To make for a lower grade a story for the music of some 
beautiful instrumental record. 

To find out why the folk music of Russia is so different 
from that of Italy. 

To provide proper music for an entertainment, drama, 
or program. 

To learn the need for key signatures. 

To learn to translate staff notation to the piano key- 
board. 

To master the various uses of chromatics. 

To discover why fine orchestral directors are paid 
twelve and fifteen thousand dollars a year. 

To compose a class song or one that will illustrate 
some important history or literature topic. 


NOTE 60. CONTENT AND ORDER OF DAILY LESSON. 


It would be quite impossible, in so broad a subject as 
music, to touch upon all its phases every day; but it is 
essential to keep all of them going, and to give to each as near 
as possible the amount of time which it seems to warrant. 
While supervisors are not yet entirely agreed as to the 
relative importance of each branch of the work, it is coming 
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to be more and more generally conceded that the first aim of 
music in the schools is to build up in practically every 
child a love for true and beautiful music, trusting to this 
awakened interest to work much good in the daily lives of 
our people. It has been pretty well proven that undue 
emphasis on sight reading will not do this; on the other 
hand, the study of music will hardly arouse the respect which 
inspires worthy and lasting love when it is so presented 
as to require nothing of the pupil’s intellectual ability. 
Consequently there must be an effort in each day’s work to | 
preserve a balance which will best serve the acknowledged 
purpose. 

(1) Every lesson should contain some element of ad- 
vance; even review work must be invested with some new 
aspect. : 

(2) Individual work should find a large place in every 
lesson, both in recitation and in singing; in the latter, class 
and individual work should alternate. ' 

(3) Good teaching requires that the teacher keep her 
day’s plan in mind, and that slight mistakes, or failure by — 
the children to understand each point, be not allowed to 
divert the plan. Sometimes the teacher must give a bare 
statement of a fact and leave the complete development or 
teaching of it until a time when it fits in with the large 
outline of work. Usually, however, when a statement has 
been made by the teacher it should be put into application 
by the class. 

(4) Make drives for a week at a time on various phases 
of the work as: enunciation, tone quality, key signatures, 
spelling of chromatic syllables, community songs, the minor 
seales, etc. After a subject has been emphasized do not 
allow it to be forgotten. | 

The following suggestions as to the daily lesson may be 
helpful. 
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Kindergarten, First and Second Grades. 


1. Familiar rote songs. (See Notes 25 and 26.) 
2. Match voices in calling and’ echo games. 


nn 'S 8 5 3. 1 Change the tones of response. 
Ma - ry Yes, I am _ here 


8 6 
Hoo - Hoo Child in closet or hall repeats softly. 
38. Monotones. (See Note 24.) 
4. Begin or finish rote song. (See Note 27.) 
5. Theory — changed day by day. 
6. Listening lessons. (See Note 49.) 


; Grades Three to Eight. 


1. Familiar songs for pleasure, including memorizing. 
(See Notes 26, 29, 58.) 

2. a. Drill, including written work on either pitch or 
‘rhythm, based on the work to be done in the book. (See 
Note 39.) 

b. Formal theoretic drill, as on pitch names, key signa- 
_ tures, chromatic syllables. (Includes written work.) 

Teachers often drill needlessly; and, on the other hand, 
often waste time asking questions when what is needed is a 
drill which will render question unnecessary. For instance, 
as soon as books are opened to a song or exercise, children 
should determine key, initial tone, measure, rhythm, and 
pulse of initial tone, without being questioned. 

3. a. Sight reading, applying to song, the drill just done. 

b. Sight reading, of simple material, for skill only. 

Silent reading is some times worth while if carefully han- 
dled, but it needs frequent testing. The teacher may give the 
pitch, establish the time and say ‘‘ Read.” At any point she 
may say ‘“‘ Stop,” and call upon a child to sing the syllable 
he had stopped on. Simply telling the class to read over 
the syllables to themselves is usually a waste of time. 

~ 4, Listening lessons. (See Note 49.) 


4 
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NOTE 61. LESSON PLANS. 


While few experienced teachers write out each day’s 
lesson plan in black and white detail, every good teacher 
must have definite procedure in mind based upon the un- 
derlying principles of effective teaching. Numberless ad- 
vanced students of pedagogy and child psychology have 
written and talked on the subject, and their findings, based 
upon data gained through experience, sums the matter up 
in about the following manner; while lessons vary widely — 
in character and not every day’s lesson may contain all the 
elements of a well rounded handling of a subject, yet to be 
mastered, every topic must pass through several progressive 
stages which together may cover a period of from twenty 
minutes to a month or more. They are as follows: 

1. Preparation of the pupil for the work, setting up con- 
tacts between his present knowledge and the subject to be 
studied. 

2. Presentation — leading to the recognition of the 
problem involved. 

3. Comparison or association — becoming familiar with 
the new element or with its new usage, through relating 
it to previous knowledge. 

4. Generalization or organization — focussing upon the 
central idea so as to put the matter into its proper relation 
with other things within the pupil’s experience. 

5. Application or recitation — obtaining in fitting ex- 
pression, the pupil’s reaction, to the preceding development. 

When a teacher is able to grasp her work in units of this 
sort and takes the time to plan carefully, she may know 
that she is on the way to do her best for her pupils. 

Owing to the fact that there are so many kinds of lessons, 
it is impossible to give exhaustive examples of plans for 
them all; nor is it necessary as the earnest student thinks 
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for herself any way, and prefers to do so. In music, for 
instance, there are a number of different lines of work to 
be carried on simultaneously and it would take more than 
one week’s specimen lesson plan to cover the field. How- 
ever, the student-teacher as well as the one of experience 
will want to do some of this planning of music lessons, and 
~ in order to do it well, will have need at first for some routine, 
and fairly close following of directions, giving considerable 
attention to detail. It is for this reason that the following 
definite outline is given. 


Specimen Lesson Plan.* 


THIRD GRADE MUSIC 
October 15. Mary Smith, Teacher. 
Teacher’s Aim. 


1. To have the class sing familiar songs, ae pleasure 
in more perfect enunciation. 

2. To have class sing and sense the enostnla in the new 
Italian song, comparing it with others. 

3. To fix some points of theory and to cultivate acute- 
ness of ear. 

Pupil’s Aim. 

1. To sing so that the stories of the songs may be clear 
to any listener. 

2. To learn a new song of that interesting country, Italy. 

3. To see which side of the room will win on the theory 
work, done as a game. 


* (See Strayer’s Brief Course in the Teaching Process, Chapters on the Drill 
Lesson, and Lesson Plans.) 
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Material 


Song, page (_) 


(1. Preparation) 
Page (  ) ‘ The Last Leaf ” 


(2. Presentation) 
Board work. 


CSS 


Board work. 


Have score keeper 


(3. Comparison) 
Book, page (+) 


Words of the song 


(4). Generalization) 

Page ( ) “In Winter Time” and 
other familiar songs. 

(5. Application) 

Page() 


Procedure 


Familiar song sung for pleasure 
with particular attention to enuncia- 
tion. (Motive to have an audience 
understand the story.) Commend if 
well done. 

Create the atmosphere by noticing 
the title and the striking phrases of 
the words. Notice the sad strain, 
unusual in Italian folk music. (This 
is not a folk song.) Question why 
the music seems suited to the words. 
(It moves slowly and has few skips.) 

Tell the place of Do. Have exer- 
cise number 1 studied; an individ- 
ual should sing it; anether in- 
dividual find in book and sing. 
Teach number 3 by rote; haye 2 
and 3 studied and sung; find in book 
and sing. Use number4. ~ 

Have crosses placed for beats, and 
have sung and pointed. 

Use all of Presentation phase as 
competitive game work, as suggested 
in Note 36. - 

Give the pitch. Count 1, 2, 3, 
Sing. At the end of phrases call on 
individuals or class without breakin 
the time. If mistakes occur drill 
on them alone at the board or from 
the book. (The fifth and _ sixth 
phrases will probably be taught by 
rote as the tonality is difficult.) 
Look for like phrases after singing 
the first four. 

Have them read in whole or part 
so that their meaning may be clear, 
and their mood expressed in the 
singing. 

Obtain judgment as to mood, 
rhythm, tempo, ete. 


Sing as beautifully as possible. 


(This work will probably last through two or three days if 
time is taken for recreation songs sung by groups, individuals — 
and class with proper attention to true pitch, tone quality, 


enunciation, etc.) 
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(1. Preparation) The rules for placing the tonic 
Board Work chord have been learned through ex- 
_t perience. Individuals will do this 


Say now. Class will judge of work, 
——— proving the rule, and singing. 
Individuals will tell position of 


Book, Page (__) : : 
eee (Formal drill) tonic chord in both songs. 
3 


(Eye and ear drill.) Teacher sings 
with loo, child sings back by syl- 
lable pointing to type sung. 


State that Do is on the first line. 
“Do you see anything that may be 
hard to do?” (The flag notes. 
Eighth notes.) Teacher scans the 
words of the first score. Children 
continue. Notice scale passages. 
Child sings first phrase. Another 
the third. Teacher sings last phrase, 
by word; children find it and sing it 
by s Mable. Teacher sings the sixth; 
children respond. Teacher gives 


pitch for first “ Sleeping ” child 
sings it. Child sings other “ Sleep- 
ae ing.” aes 
(3. Association) Song is sung by individuals and 


class, using the words. (Teacher 
helps if necessary.) 


(4. Organization) Notice difference in meter by 

Page( ) . scansion of words; also chord and 
scale movement. 

(5. Recitation) Have sung perfectly with attention 


to enunciation and exact pitch. 


Always at the beginning or end of the lesson the class will 
sing songs, sometimes of their own choosing, provided they 
are ones familiar to the teacher; they may also occasionally 
choose records which they wish to hear. 

As has been said, there are several important phases of 
the music work, which have not been covered here; but 
this gives an idea of how to organize the work, to have it in 
mind ready for use without delay, free from worry as to 
what the aim is, and how it is to be accomplished. 


NOTE 62. RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The rural school offers one of the greatest problems in 
the field of teaching, both because of its own importance 
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and because its products constantly enter into other edu- 
cational institutions. Only recently has it come to be 
seriously considered by educators. In consequence of the 
thought put upon it, each year finds suggestions offered and 
put into operation which are working changes and bringing 
much needed improvements. The most striking move is 
that toward consolidation of schools. By this planithere 
may be brought together a larger number of children, in a 
larger and better equipped building, with a group of teachers 
who may be an inspiration to one another, and who in 
receiving a decent salary may have a proper respect for their 
own work and with it a wholesome interest in the problems 
of the country community. One of the foremost agents 
in bringing about this desirable environment is good roads. 
Every man, woman, and child in the town and country 
should work for better roads. Only then can continuous 
community bus service for the children or the use of privately 
owned motors or horses be possible. 

When this arrangement is put into operation, even in 
three or four room buildings the difficulties of class recita- 
tions are at once relieved and the handling of courses of 
study becomes at least as simple as in many city schools. 

In many states with consolidated schools there are visiting 
supervisors of music for rural schools. Under this system 
it is possible to have successful music work. It will be 
some time, however, before the one room country school is 
abandoned, and while it lasts there is no place where a 
greater need for music exists. Its necessity in the course 
of study is granted by practically every state superintendent, 
and the Rural School Manuals for all progressive states 
contain suggestions for its teaching. 

In rural school equipment perhaps the most all round 
useful article for daily life is a phonograph. It furnishes 
(1) a direct aid in the actual study of many of the subjects 
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taught, other than music; (2) it affords one means by which 
to build up character as related to civic and family life 
through an appreciation of fine and uplifting things and a 
reliance upon the brotherhood of man; (3) it is indispen- 
sable in the recreation activities of the school as expressed 
in plays, games, folk dances, entertainments and social 
gatherings; (4) by means of specially prepared records it 
can be made to give music instruction almost without the 
aid of a teacher. There are several helpful books telling 
how to make the best use of the various recording instru- 
ments, in the country school. (See Note 76.) Every 
rural school should have also either a piano or organ in 
good ccndition. In buying a new instrument it is to be 
recommended that a player-piano be chosen. Money so 
spent is one of the finest investments a school can make and 
is not at all impracticable. (See Note 72.) 

On account of the wide differences in age, it is quite 
certain that not all of the music that should be taught can 
be equally well participated in at the same time by all the 
pupils in a one room school. Even in rote singing and in 
listening lessons there are only occasional songs and oc- 
casional pieces of recorded music which will hold the in- 
terest of both first grade and eighth grade pupils. The 
teacher will probably find it necessary to divide her room 
into two sections devoting part of the lesson time to one, 
while the other section studies some other subject. Just 
what the division of pupils shall be and what amount of 
time shall be devoted to each is a matter to be decided by 
the distribution of the pupils through the grades and the 
particular work being done at the time. Generally speaking, 
grade one, two, and three may be grouped together, as may 
grades four to eight inclusive, for the teaching of rote songs 
and for theoretic work and sight-singing. At the opening 
of the morning and afternoon sessions, and for occasional 
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closing of the day’s work, there should be unison songs 
expressing a united spirit, though every child may not be 
able to participitate in the actual singing. (See Notes 
25-29.) It cannot be doubted that the spirit of music 
must first find a place in the school life through rote songs, 
and through music to which the class may listen with in- 
terest and pleasure. It rests with the teacher to see that 
the singing is beautiful and that the taste of the children is 
consistently improved, so that they may come to dislike the 
crude and unlovely, and to choose the fine and beautiful. 

All of the pupils ought to have plenty of songs-to sing; 
the method of teaching a rote song is much the same whether 
the pupils are little or big. If there is a well tuned instru- 
ment in the room and the teacher plays well, by all means 
it should be used, as it may be a great addition to the work; 
but a piano or organ out of tune is an abomination. At its 
best,.an instrument must be carefully used, played gently 
and not allowed to cover poor voice quality. The loud 
pedal needs to be carefully used so as not to muddle the 
harmonies. (See Note 58.) In the case of little chil- 
dren, the melody needs to be kept distinct and the har- 
mony subdued, as otherwise, the combined tones are apt 
to be confusing. In case the piano or organ is not used as 
the teacher sings, a change from the teacher’s unaccompanied 
voice may be had in the phonograph as a means for teaching 
rote songs; it is used just as the teacher would use her 
voice. (See Note 27.) For suggestions on training in 
listening to music, see Notes 49 and_50. 

In addition to these two constructive phases of the work, 
rote singing and listening, there should be progressive 
building up of theoretic and practical knowledge, related as 
far as possible to the songs which are being sung. While 
the older pupils need to be taught by adult methods, and 
through somewhat mature motives, unless they have had a 
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good music course for several years they need to go over the 
same fundamentals which the little children are getting 
through methods suited in turn to their mental develop- 
ment. 

It is recommended that for four days in the’ week, the 
twenty minute music lesson be given five minutes to the 
primary section and fifteen minutes to the grammar section 
alternately, and on the fifth day the full time be given to 
the whole school to sum up the week’s work in singing all 
together, or for each other, and in listening to records 
pleasing to first one section then to the other or to both. 
(See Note 49.) 

In Summing up the phases of music that may well be 
handled in the rural school there are: 

1. Rote singing. (Songs learned from the teacher or the 
machine.) Notes 25 and 27. 

2. Rhythm. (Expressed in various ways.) Notes 32, 33, 
34. 

3. Pitch. (Simple drills.) Notes 35, 36, 37, 38. 

4. Observation and sight reading. Notes 38, 39, 40, 41. 
5. Memory songs. Note 26. 

6. Listening Lessons. Notes 49, 50. 

7. Theory. Various notes in Part I, especially Notes 1 
9 inclusive. 


Suggestions for Daily Lessons 


Primary Grades Grammar Grades 
Monday — 5 minutes. 15 minutes. 
Rote songs. Rote songs 
Monotones. (Note 24.) Pig) drill, (See Notes 35, 36, 37, 
38 

Tuesday — 15 minutes. 5 minutes. 
Rote songs with rape or phono- Songs from Book. 

graph. Monotones Two-part drill. (Note 46, 2a, }, ¢.) 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wednesday — 5 minutes. 15 minutes. 
Rote songs by groups. Songs. : 
Drill on meter groups. (Notes 33, Drill on rhythmic problems. 
34.) Phonograph for meter. (Notes 33, 


34.) 

Thursday — 15 minutes. 5 minutes. 

Songs. (Notes 25, 27.) Songs. _ 

Theoretic drill. (Notes 1, 3, 4, 6.) Theoretic drill. (Notes 1, 3, 4, 7, 19, 
etc.) 

Friday — 20 minutes. 

Songs by primary grades. Listening to others. 

Listening primary grades. Songs by grammar grades. 


All listen to records. (Notes 49-50.) 


For schools that have not had music and for whom the 
above program seems somewhat ambitious the following 
formulation of minimum attainments may be helpful. This 
outline is conceived as something which by means of the 
phonograph (costing from $35 to $75) and a few records 
(costing from $15 to $25) can be accomplished-in any school 
whether the teacher can sing or not. The records men- 
tioned are typical of desirable material in the Columbia and 
Victor lists. 

Tentative suggestions for a year’s work which shall meet 
the Minimum Music Requirement in Rural Schools, with 
typical examples.* 


1. Rote Singing: 
a. 10 to 12 Community Songs, such as those found in the Brown (No. 1) 
Twice 55 Community Song Book. Typical examples. 
(1) Jingle Bells, Columbia Record No. 3114. 
(2) Star-Spangled Banner, Col. 3107. 
b. 6 to 8 Children’s Songs. Typical examples. 
(1) Dancing Song: (2) The Singing School, Victor Nos. 17719 and 
18330. 
2. Observation, or Study Singing — technical work. 
6 to 8 songs with words and with seale syllables. 
Examples: Corn Soldiers, Vic. 17719 and 18665. 


* A list of one hundred desirable phonograph records together with an ex- 
tended treatment of music in the rural schools, prepared by Peter W. Dykema 
for the State Board of Education, may be obtained from the State Superin- 
yendent of Public Instruction, Capitol, Madison, Wis. . 
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3. Appreciation. 
a. Humming melodies with phonograph. 8 to 10 selections. 
(1) Rock-a-Bye Baby, Vic. 18664. 
(2) All Thru the Night, Col. 3119. 
b. Primarily listening, altho humming may be added. 6 to 8. 
(1) Mendelssohn, Spring Song, Vic. 18648. 
(2) Beethoven, Theme from 9th Symphony, Col.’ 3122. 
4 Physical Expression, 8 to 10 selections. 
a. Marching, Calisthenics, Writing. 
(1) Clayton’s Grand March, Vic. 35397. 
b. Tapping, Stepping. 
(1) Amaryllis, Col. 3127. 
c. Toy Band or Orchestra. 
Ns (1) Wild Horsemen, Vic. 18598. 
d. Folk Songs and Games. 
(1) Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow, Vic. 17567. 


NOTE 63. EXAMINATIONS AND TESTS. 


During the war a wave of song-singing rolled over the 
country, a welcome and much needed regenerating influence. 
Many of our public schools are not stressing sufficiently 
the stimulating effect of joyous song. Singing we must 
have, and of the sort that is spirited, enthusiastic and up- 
lifting. When there is not the ability to read music with 
enough ease to avoid drudgery, songs will need to be taught 
by rote, until reading power is developed. There has been 
also a wave of music appreciation which has reached all 
parts of the country, and which was needed as much as was 
song singing. This must be maintained and developed. 
But this does not mean that in the nine years of public 
school life there is not time for more than song singing and 
systematized appreciation lessons. No well equipped, 
ambitious, and musical teacher would be willing to do only 
this, and no properly taught class of children could be 
satisfied with it. Music possesses qualities through which 
may come emotional and moral development impossible of 
measurement in its enrichment of human lives. Music 
study has in it also qualities which put it on an equal basis 


be 
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intellectually with any other subject. To neglect or to 
overdo any one phase of music is to miss the full possibilities — 
of the subject. There is fostered a wholesome respect for 
music by treating it in a business-like way, and part of this 
treatment has to do with tests and examinations. 

Tests, in connection with other work, are generally con- 
ceded to be indispensable for showing to pupil and teacher 
the state of actual knowledge and power of performance 
which the pupil has attained. Tests in individual singing, 
naming songs and appreciation selections, marking rhythm, 
and other phases of the early music instruction may be 
given even in primary grades. Written tests may be begun 
in the third grade but should be short and vital, planned 
for quick and easy grading by the teacher, avoiding defini- 
tions and making performance the basis of the work. For 
instance, instead of having the class give the rule for finding 
the position of Do they may be asked to copy a signature 
from the board and actually place Do. Ten minutes of 
written tests a month should be sufficient to enable the 
keeping of a good record for each child in all phases except 
individual singing. 

Two examinations of fundamental character may well be 
given during the year. The teacher needs to be careful to 
balance the difficulties of the questions and to see that they 
are clearly worded. The class needs to be trained to think 
carefully, to ask no questions and to work independently. 
The teacher may walk about among the children taking 
note of the mistakes that are being made, and deciding 
why they are made, whether from any fault in the ques- 
tions or from carelessness on the part of the child. The 
teacher should generally make a list of the errors found in 
grading the work, and afterward go through them carefully 
with the class; if the papers are then returned the pupils 
may be expected to make the corrections independently. 
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Music grades can be kept as carefully and accurately as 
those of any other subject. 


NOTE 64. CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO 
ABILITY. 


_ There are many advocates of plans for classifying pupils 

in the public schools according to their abilities in the vari- 
ous subjects. Many experiments have been tried but no 
_ entirely satisfactory solution to the difficulties involved has 
yet been found. The Project method of study (discussed 
in Note 59) offers in some degree a solution through the 
assigning of children to groups which are to cope with vari- 
ous aspects of different degrees of difficulty, but the Project 
plan itself is as yet far from universally practicable. 

It has been demonstrated that to keep children of too 
widely different capacities in the same group, reacts to the 
disadvantage of all. The advanced pupil feels himself 
handicapped by the lack df progress and the retarded one 
feels discouraged through his inability. A principle is at 
stake. ‘“‘ Keep the child busy at his highest level of achieve- 
ment.” To disregard this principle is to fail in duty to the 
child, robbing him of his fair chance for development; it is 
also to court for the teacher the matter of lack of interest 
among the pupils with the probable result of bad behavior, 
and necessity for discipline of a formal and rigid character. 

Because a child does not sing, is no sure indication that 
he is unmusical. He may have decided capacity for in- 
strumental music of some sort, and if so, he should have the 
opportunity for so expressing himself. A child who has not 
a strong sense of pitch, may have a splendid sense of time 
and he may find an outlet for this capacity in percussion 
instruments. A person with no voice, and with no motor 
ability, such as is essential in instrumental performance may 
have highly acute powers of pitch discrimination with fine 
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sense of emotional and aesthetic values, and such a person 
should be able to cultivate these qualities in appreciative 
listening, leading to intelligent criticism through which he 
may possibly enlighten others. Certain intellectual quali- 
ties may be discovered in a child which make the theoretic 
and historic phases of music attractive to him. He should 
be enabled to pursue these lines as freely as possible. 

Some such considerations as these should form the basis 
of the classification of pupils, and it is plain to be seen that 
we are not at present very near to the ideal procedure. It is, 
however, very much worth while to realize the short com- 
ings of our educational systems, and to realize that the 
grade teacher is one of the most important factors in the 
possibility of improved methods in classification. This is 
true, because it is only when the grade teacher is a person 
of considerable training and resource that courses of study 
can be kept broad and flexible enough to provide opportunity 
for the program adjustments which the individual needs. 

Music, a subject so broadly comprehensive in the matter 
of its creation, performance, and appreciation requires 
special care in providing that pupils shall be doing with it 
what is most advantageous for them. For this reason it is 
worth while to make an effort in the elementary schools to 
have the primary grades all scheduled for music at the 
same period so that if a third grade child for instance needs 
first grade work, he may have it, and vice versa. This 
arrangement is desirable also for grammar grades. Sup- 
pose a pupil with no knowledge of music comes from some 
other school and is in other respects ready for seventh grade. 
Two months in the music work of a fifth grade would prob- 
ably give the opportunity for getting the fundamentals 
essential to successful work in the following grades. A 
boy in sixth grade whose voice has changed could well be 
made a member of the seventh grade where bass work was 
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being done. If the music classes of all these grades came 
at the same hour the transfer of pupils from one to another 


could easily be made. 


Promotions should be made on the basis of ability in the 
line of work in which the child is not lacking in capacity. 
A monotone would not be held back by his inability to sing, 
but rather would his advancement depend upon his success 
along the line more natural to him. 


NOTE 65. MEASURING MUSICAL TALENT AND ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT. 

It is a fact beyond dispute that all children are not born 
equally musical and that their native musical ability is a 
large factor in determining what they may accomplish in 
the study of music. Considerable attention has lately been 
devoted to the formulating of means to measure and record 
both native and acquired musical power. 

The objects of these tests is not to discover something 
which it has been impossible to find out before but rather 
to present a simple means for determining quickly and at an 
early age what heretofore has required long and wasteful 
experimentation. As has often been pointed out, this was 
exactly what our government asked the psychologists to 
do in the matter of general intelligence with the 1,725,000 
men in the army during the years 1917 and 1918. The 


famous Alpha and Beta tests placed in the hands of the com- 


manding officers, and used by any normally intelligent 
examiner, gathered within a few hours, information con- 
cerning a man, which otherwise could have been determined 
only by weeks, or months, or even years of observation by 
trained observers, or by expensive experimentation by the 
man himself.* 


* For a readable account of this remarkable work see “American Mis- 
givings” by Cornelis J. Cannon, in the February 1922 Atlantic Monthly, © 
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In music there are three factors to be considered in 
passing upon musical capability, (a) the natural or native 
musical ability or talent; (6) general intelligence — as the 
result of various educational factors; (c) musical training. 
Tests for the second factor have been fairly well worked 
out in general education; tests for the third factor are now 
in process of formulation by several investigators; and 
tests for the first factor are generally conceded to have been 
at least well outlined in the formulations made by Seashore. 

When the idea of measuring musical talent was first 
advanced, it found a cool reception from many, indeed from 
most musicians. Few believed that anything so subtle 
and intangible as musical ability could be put under scien- 
tific observation, tested out and measured. And even yet 
the idea can hardly be said to have won a universal welcome. 
However, it is at least being widely discussed and considered, 
and ‘to a considerable degree is being tried out. People 
are learning now that these tests and measurements are a 
sort of diagnosis which will at least indicate the difficulties 
which the student must overcome in order to progress in 
music study. However, the proper use of these tests 
involves intelligent and sympathetic interpretation of the 
data obtained, the interelation of the various findings, and 
especially, a kindly and intimate study of the general per- 
sonality of the child. 

The most exhaustive work yet done in this connection is 
that of Dr. Carl Seashore in his laboratories at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and now presented to the public in his book 
called The Psychology of Musical Talent. The idea is very 
strongly advanced that native, inherent ability in most 
of the phases of musical talent can be measured, and this, 
too, very early in the child’s life; certainly by the age of 
nine or ten, or at about the stage of the fifth grade in the 
public schools, noe 
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, The measurements of native ability in the lines so far 
worked out are claimed to be very reliable indexes of what 
the individual may expect to achieve through study and 
drill. The talented child is generally glad to be further 
assured of possessing qualities likely to bring pronounced 
success; the child of ordinary ability is the better for 
knowing that there is good reason for study, since he pos- 
sesses some reliable qualities worthy of cultivation; the 
child possessing less than ordinary ability in some phases 
can find definitely in what particulars he is lacking and may 
learn how much he may hope to attain and to what phases 

he may most profitably turn his attention. Occasionally 
unsuspected talent of unusual degree is discovered, thus 
opening up a new world of possibilities to the child. Be- 
sides making these tests in the fifth grade, it is advised by 
the inventor of the system that they be made also in the 
seventh or eighth grade where they may be helpful for 
vocational or avocational guidance. 

The first series of tests are given by means of a set of 
five phonograph records made by the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, and accompanied by a manual which adequately 
explains their use. It is an interesting sort of experiment 
and is being more and more widely made. The records 
are as follows: 

(1) Sense of Pitch. 

' (2) Sense of Intensity. 

(3) Sense of Time. 

(4) Sense of Consonance. 

(5) Sense of Musical Memory. 

A second series of tests embraces motor activities. The 
instruments for these tests may be obtained from the C. H. 
Stoeling Co., Chicago, Ill. See Chapters IX and X in 
Psychology of Musical Talent. 

It is claimed that while these tests have peculiar value in 


; 
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their bearing upon the treatment of somewhat exceptional 
individuals, they have already shown their value for group 
work. According to some enthusiastic devotees the ordi- 
nary teacher in an hour and a half, preferably divided into 
five test periods, can obtain as much information concern- 
ing the musical capabilities of all the members of a large 
class as she would learn in a year of ordinary music teach- 
ing routine. Beside bringing into strong relief cases of 
exceptional strength and exceptional weakness, the tests 
with remarkable accuracy disclose the grouping of the chil- 
dren into four or five classes of ability. A re-sectioning 
based upon these tests and involving two or even three 
rooms makes it possible to give the bright children that op- 
portunity to forge ahead which is constantly frustrated in 
the usual mixed class and encourages the very weak chil- 
dren to attempt music work which either timidity or lack 
of time prevented when the large number of usual ‘or ex- 
ceptional children were in their class. It also plac so 
much responsibility upon the ordinary children that tley 
gain an independence and belief in themselves which is 
nearly always lacking when they are associated with very 
strong children with their tendency to lead. This re- 
sectioning according to music ability is advisable only from 
the 7th grade up, although occasionally exceptional chil- 
dren from the grades below may be placed in seetions 
made from the upper grades. From the 6th grade down, 
however, the necessity of keeping the class organization 
intact is strong enough to overcome the advantages which 
divisions according to subject matter are showing to be 
wise in the Junior High School and up. Moreover, it 
must be stated that there are many teachers who oppose 
strongly even in the Junior High School this sectioning and 
classifying according to subject and ability. They hold that 
while there are undoubtedly certain advantages in the 
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elective and re-sectioning system, these are more than offset 
by the normal values which come from the constant inter- 
play of individuals with varying abilities, especially when 
all their work is guided by the same intelligent and sympa- 
thetic teacher. The usual grade grouping is after all a 
reflection of the condition of actual life which must be met 
by all. In all such matters in which there are advantages 
in each method of procedure, the experimental attitude must 
constantly be maintained. In either case good will cer- 
tainly follow from the realization of the musical capabilities 
of the members of a class. 
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PART FIVE 


PERTAINING TO RELATED SUBJECTS 


NOTE 66. SCHOOL ROOM EQUIPMENT. 

There are certain materials of equipment that are ab- 
solutely necessary to the success of school music and there 
are others that are highly desirable. 

Among the essential things are: 

1. A chromatic pitch-pipe. There are different makes 
which are about equally good and can be secured from all 
large music dealers. The improved Congdon is the most 
convenient. (See Note 72.) 

2. A staff liner for board work. There are several 
varieties. (See Note 72.) 

3. Song charts, containing study songs in notation large 
enough to be read by any child in the room. These form a 
valuable preparation for book work, and should be closely 
related to it. One series of music books publishes a set of 
these charts, but any teacher can easily make her own set 
for any series. 

4. A suitable music book for the children. There are 
several very good sets of music books on the market. They 
are all about equally well graded as to the musical develop- 
ment of the child though the manner of accomplishing the 
work differs. It is not the book, however, that determines 
the success of music in the schools. All of these books 
contain fine material. It is rather the ability of the teacher 
to work skillfully, leading the children to feel and enjoy the 
beauty of music. All the publishers of the various systems — 
are glad to give information as to the merits of their books 
and to give suggestions as to their best use. (See Note 70.) 
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5. A keyboard chart. Even though there is a piano 
in the room a chart which may be hung at the front of the 
room is indispensable. They can be made without much 
trouble and should be of the same measurements as the real 
instrument. Such charts are to be had from large dealers. 

6. Staff paper for written work. This paper in pads may 

be had from music dealers, also in books of various sorts. 
One series of school music-readers has an accompanying 
set of books for written work, which is well planned, 
very practical, and could be used with any other system of 
text-books. 

7. Supplementary material. 

a. In the primary grades one or two selections of rote 
songs should be in each teacher’s possession. It is 
not enough to have one copy to be passed about 
from room to room. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
teachers will use only good songs for children.and 
that they will exert all their good taste and best 
judgment in selecting these songs. (See Note 73.) 

b. In the middle and upper grades there should be in 
the hands of the pupils a good selection of com- 
munity songs which are to be used mainly as rote 
song material, although many children will study 
out by themselves the alto or some other part. The 
two pamphlets of the Twice 55 Community Songs 
(No. 1, The Brown Book, 15 cts., and No. 2, The 
Green Book, 25 cts., both published by C. C. Birch- 
ard and Co.) are standard. 

c. Inall grades in which sight reading is done one or more 
books for supplementary sight reading will be, if 
not absolutely essential, of the greatest help. If 
no other means for supplying these can be devised, 
books which the class has used in previous years 
may be gone through rapidly. 
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Among the desirable things are: 

1. A phonograph of good make and library of Coiids. 
There are several desirable makes on the market but the 
Columbia and Victor companies are cna the leaders 
in ideas for educational work. 

2. A piano or organ. A small instrument is desirable © 
for a school room in the matter of saving space and also in 
permitting the player to sit facing the room and to look over 
the instrument into the faces of the children. This, of 
course, is not possible with the ordinary piano. There is a 
very small organ made, that can be carried or rolled from 
room to room, which has a very satisfactory tone and pro- 
vides a really nice accompaniment for children’s voices. 
There are also several small pianos, shaped like an upright, 
at which the teacher may sit and look at the children. 
The best of these is the one designed and manufactured by 
one of the leaders in school music, who through actual 
experience knows the needs of the class room. Its tone and 
power are perfectly satisfying and it is a great addition to 
school room equipment. The maker of the piano promises 
in the early future a reasonably priced player piano of the 
same small size. The possession of such an instrument 
would open up wonderful opportunities in the school room. 
(See Note 72.) 

3. A set of large illustrations of orchestral instruments. 
(See Note 72.) 

4. A small number of well chosen books relating to 
music and musicians, which may be read by the children or 
read aloud to them. (See Note 76 and 77.) 


NOTE 67. THE FIELD FOR COMPETENT SUPERVISORS OF 
MUSIC, 


In the last few years there has come to be less and less 
necessity for championing the cause of music in the public 
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schools or for urging the need of competent supervisors. 
Among school authorities everywhere from the United 
States Commissioner of Education at Washington to edu- 
cators and laymen in far distant parts of our country, the 
value of music is being discussed. Should there be need, 
however, for marshalling forces and presenting an argument 
for the cause of music in the schools, there is considerable 
data for reference, in the books suggested in Note 76e. 

As has been ably said by C. E. Seashore, ‘‘ We find in our 
American life today that the bodily self, the moral self, the 
social self, and the religious self are on a fair way to due 
recognition, and the intellectual self is overdeveloped in our 
schools; but the aesthetic self is yet in a state of nature, 
quite unrecognized and very much dwarfed.” Frederick 
Bonser says, ‘‘ Primarily the appeal of music is to feeling.” 
Through feeling — emotion, shall we be able to teach and 
develop the aesthetic self. 

It is then upon the grounds of the emotional content of 
music and its power in bringing to consciousness the emo- 
tional depths of our natures, arousing impulses of worth, 
and translating them into action, that our first claim as to 
the value of music in school is made. But let us not forget 
that in connection with this living, breathing motive power 
in music, go calmly along all the qualities possessed by any 
other subject that lays claim to educative value. And it is 
only when music is so taught as to vitally touch the child 
nature at all these points of development, that it will be most 
ffective and in consequence most loved and respected, 

The more music claims for itself educationally, the more 
bligations it puts upon itself and the greater are the re- 
yuirements demanded of those who teach it. No longer is 
t possible for one who simply plays or sings (even though 
xxceptionally well) to find a place to teach music in the 
schools. Superintendents and school boards are alive to the 
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need for thoroughly equipped teachers whose preparation 
includes general as well as specialized study. ‘There are 
three sorts of institutions which offer to turn out super- 
visors of music. They are: 

(1) Conservatories and schools of music which offer one 
and two year courses, but most of which are inadequate in ~ 
all save musical training. 

(2) Schools of music connected with colleges and univer- 
sities which offer the opportunity for additional work or 
even require a short course in the Education work of the 
college. 

(3) Colleges and universities which have lately come to 
offer in connection with the course in Education, the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Music with a major 
in Public School Music. This is the right way. It is the 
way in which music may attain and maintain its true dig- 
nity in the schools. 

The live supervisor, realizing the full scope of public 
school music, comes into wider touch with a community — 
than any other teacher. Who, therefore, can have a greater 
need for a broad, generous education? There is, in this 
work, every-day use of knowledge of pedagogy, psychology, 
sociology, civics, economics, physics, public speaking, his- 
tory, English, literature, languages, physiology, physical 
education, organization, school supervision, and the various 
departments of education, all in addition to the specialty 
itself, music. Even from the standpoint of personal ad- 
vantage, which every one considers, and rightly so, the 
four year degree-crowned course is the one to follow. Posi- 
tions which are the most interesting and worth while, owing 
to their breadth of possibilities for experiment and accomplish- 
ment, and which pay satisfactory salaries, are more and 
more dependent upon a full and comprehensive. course of 
preparation, with the indisputable evidence of a degree. 
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It is essential to have truly musical persons with fine 
feeling and strong mental and physical qualities take up this 
work. Exceptional ability in the matter of performance 
is not necessary and is indeed often undesirable, as in such 
cases interest in a probable concert career, or regret for one 
foregone, puts the supervision work into a secondary place. 
For this profession, there should be whole-hearted interest 
in the work itself and full satisfaction in its pursuit. The 
number of men going into this field is gratifying. There 
is danger that they will monopolize the large, executive 
positions unless women avoid the pitfall of narrow em- 
phasis upon details and look to the broad sweep of possibili- 
ties and opportunities which such positions afford. 

Aside from the cities and their openings there is a con- 
stantly growing demand for music supervisors or teachers 
in small towns and rural districts all over the country. 
Many grade and high school teachers who have taken their 
education work in Normal Schools or Teacher’s Colleges 
have developed, in their teaching experience, a love for mu- 
sic work and a capacity for doing it. They should investi- 
gate the possibilities for arranging their credits and fitting 
themselves in these college courses for the supervisor’s 
profession and at the same time securing their degree. 

Young men and women on entering college and choosing 
a career will do well to consider seriously their possible 
fitness for this profession. 


NOTE 68. MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Perhaps the highest form of music finds expression through 
the Symphony Orchestra. These organizations are seldom 
self-supporting but live on endowments, or on the guar- 
antees of groups of interested persons. It is held by cer- 
tain authorities that for some wealthy man or group of men 
to organize, sponsor and endow a symphony orchestra in 
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a community is not the best way to further the purpose 
of arousing musical feeling in the community; that to 
superimpose even so fine a thing as an orchestra upon a 
people can never make them appreciative of it; that through 
the creation of musical feeling by community choruses and 
orchestras, choral societies and church choirs, in conjunc- 
tion with the work of the public schools, appreciation will 
be built up from a solid foundation and will result finally 
in a demand for such music as only a professional orchestra 
can produce; that such an orchestra coming into existence 
through the desire of the people, will be supported by them, 
their pleasure in it being strengthened by the feeling that 
they themselves are necessary factors in its success. 

While this is undoubtedly true, it is a process requiring 
considerable time for accomplishment and in the meantime, 
it would seem advisable to welcome the organization of 
fine orchestras wherever there may be opportunities, (even 
though they be dependent upon private individuals,) and 
then to seek in every way to have their influence as far 
reaching and democratic as possible. Of late there has been 
a great move in this direction until in many cities may be 
heard season by season the best in orchestral composition. 
Weekly programs are given with a public rehearsal a day or 
so preceding. Often, programs with explanatory talks are 
arranged for young people. While it is true that a very 
small part of our city people take advantage of these pro- 
grams, yet in connection with the building up process re- 
ferred to, there may some day be made a real impression 
on civic life. 

Conductors of these organizations are very gifted and 
experienced musicians as yet nearly all foreigners, for not 
many of our Americans have had the opportunity with 
small but thoroughly good orchestras, actually to try them- 
selves out in using the orchestral literature which they would 
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need to know in order to come with authority before the 
musicians gathered together in these symphony groups. 
The best of these leaders receive salaries of $10,000 and 
more, and some of them have remained in the same position 
for many years. It is encouraging to note that there is 
a move being made to give talented musicians of American 
training an opportunity to prove themselves as conductors, 
and we are already commencing to find a larger number 
of American musicians among orchestral players. Only 
as early training in playing instruments becomes more 
general among our young people can we expect to furnish 
material for these artist organizations. 

The public schools have an important part to play in 
the future of these musical organizations. As the instru- 
mental work in the schools develops, not only shall we pre- 
pare more players for the professional orchestras but we 
shall be developing more orchestras which demand new 
material. As one result we may expect to find more Amer- 
ican composers offering to the public that form of creative 
work which takes first place in musical expression, the or- 
chestral composition. . 

In the vocal field, there are the Choral Societies of the 
large cities, as well as those of many smaller places whose 
fame has spread abroad. Some of these organizations are 
men’s clubs, some women’s, and some mixed choruses. Next 
to a fine orchestra there is nothing so inspiring perhaps, as 
a large body of voices united in singing some majestic choral 
work. It would seem that every community ought to be 
able to have such a group of singers and to find an appre- 
ciative public to support them. As our ‘country grows 
truly musical this will be so. Just at present our diversion 
seems to be rather centered on movie pictures and jazz 
music, but this is not a thing which can last indefinitely, 
provided the public schools do their part in cultivating the 
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native ability of our young people in the appreciation of 
true music. 

Peter C. Lutkin of Northwestern University says “A 
chorus is a true democracy,” and when choral singing is 
understood, this statement is found to be true. Dr. Eliot 
says ‘‘ Ensemble music is as keen a sensuous and intel- 
lectual enjoyment as the world affords.” Such feeling 
concerning music is coming to be widely shared and it un- 
doubtedly augurs well for the future. ) 

Grand Opera, that hot-house exotic, costly, estranged 
from the public by the foreign tongue of its production, re- 
moved from all intimate touch by the immense size of the 
houses in which it is given, centering public attention upon 
singer rather than upon music — grand opera has only been 
possible to the few. It is probable that the conditions may 
some time change and that the mass of people may have 
the opportunity, and be ready to enjoy the many beauties 
of opera. At present it is possible through the recording 
machines to hear many portions of operas, splendidly per- 
formed by soloists, chorus and orchestra. To sing in opera 
seems to be the height of every singer’s ambition, though 
to be a beautiful recital singer or oratorio singer, or church 
singer is in itself quite as artistic a goal to win. 

Grand opera is supported yearly for a given number of 
weeks, in New York and Chicago, while many other cities 
have short engagements with the companies while they are 
en tour. 

Chamber Music, so called because of its performance by 
small groups in small halls is unsurpassed in its delicacy and 
perfection of form. One combination frequently heard is 
a string quartette. 


First Violin Viola *, 
Second Violin Violoncello 5 


3 
E 
; 


ye 


FLONZALAY Quarter. 


Used by permissivn of Apeda Studios. 
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The Kneisel Quartette for twenty years stood at the head 
of this sort of performance. There are three or four very 
fine groups now playing. 

Another combination is found in violin, cello and harp. 

Quintette and sextette groups are sometimes heard, and 
there is one famous organization in America known as 
“The Little Symphony.” 

The music played by such groups is apt to be more in- 
tellectual and less dramatic than other compositions, but 
it is a means of rare enjoyment to truly musical people. 


NOTE 69. CURRENT MUSICAL EVENTS. 


In the days when there was little opportunity to hear 
music*except as it was performed by local musicians of more 
or less ability, it was not expected that it would be interest- 
ing or profitable to read of musical events taking place in 
the various music centers. Of what use was it to read about 
a new violinist if one had not the smallest chance of hearing 
him, or to read of a new American composer if there were 
no way of hearing his composition? Indeed, people valued 
such information for what it was worth and gave it little 
thought. In these days, however, it is possible to take 
vital interest in concerts and operas, singers and players, 
foreigners and compatriots engaging public attention, for 
there is easy access to their performance. Recording in- 
struments everywhere at hand, radio broadcasting is fast 
becoming a valuable agent in bringing conceptions of artis- 
tic performance to removed communities, and artists them- 
selves are extending their tours farther and farther from 
the large musical centers. 

In view of this possibility of linking up reading with hear- 
ing, it is to be hoped that every student seeking to become 
well equipped for life, with the capacity for appreciating 
its beauties, will take advantage of the opportunities for » 
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informing himself, as offered in the several good music 
periodicals found in the public libraries, and the articles con- 
cerning music frequently found in the standard magazines. 


NOTE 70. PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSES. 


Eleanor Smith Music Books............... American Book Company. 
Hollis Dann Music Course . ..........American Book Company. 
Laurel Supplementary Musto Docks Sa seee C. C. Birchard and Co. 

DSyTEC IVLUSIC DELIES = ratios .tcrees leer hide ace Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Modern Music Series..........0..e02+200- Silver, Burdett and Company. 
Music: Hducation Series... 0.5... «sees «mut Ginn and Company. 

New Educational Music Course............ Ginn and Company. 
Progressive Music Course...............-- Silver, Burdett Company. 
Songseries (Bentley) se. asc tenia ewterleetoens A. 5, Barnes and Company. 
Universal School Imusic Series. ............-- Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 
Congdon MusiciPrimergisn sete Congdon Publishing Company. 


NOTE 71. PUBLISHERS OF MUSIC LITERATURE. 
Ali of those listed in Note 70 and the following: 


Educational Music Bureau.................Chicago, Il. 


@.@, Birchard and Co... #25 eee ose Boston. 

The John Chureh Company... ...«. 1 osnk Cincinnati. 
Boston Musici\Companyx ac. tetnieeeteen Boston. 

Milton Bradley Company..............00. Springfield, Mass. 
Oliver) Ditson Company. y. fore ove ves Boston. 
Eldridge Entertainment House ............ Franklin, Ohio. 
Carl Fischer and Company..............-- New York. 
Jesischer ands Brounerwaa:, arc ease tee New York. 

H. W. Gray Co. (agents for Novello Co.)....New York. 
yon, arid: Healy cys. ke Aken ene tie ar a eee Chicago. 
Novello Co. (See H. W. Gray Co.)........ New York. 
Theodore Presser Company............... Philadelphia. 
Ge Schirmer c2.j23hs. eee eee eee New York. 


C. F. Summy Company. . 
lees Music Company. . 

L. M. Gordon, (Orchestral Aare 
Alford-Colby (Orchestral Arrangers) 


see eee 


. .Chicago. 
....Cincinnati. 


Madison, Wis. 
121 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


NOTE 72. MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Charts picturing orchestral and band instru- 


TILOTV US awa eo av:s'o-cnc o's Seayerctt ee aie eee aire 


Charts for sight reading .... 


.. Victor Co., Camden, N. J. 
., American Book Company, 
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Chart of piano keyboard.................. Ditson; Silver, Burdett Com- 
pany. 
IASG 22) ANS gaits SIS ee oe eSRE, Arthur Tams, New York City; 


Fritz Schoultz, Chicago; Wm. 
Beck & Son, Vine St., Cin- 


cinnati. 
Manuscript books with organized outline 
MMII WORE co occ ce occa catccks American Book Company. 
Orchestral Instruments..............i0-.0- School Orchestra Supply Co., 


Evanston, Ill. Also Lyon & 
Healy, Wurlitzer, etc., Chi- 
cago. Ditson, Boston. 
Orchestra and Band Music. (See Note 53.) 
Phonographs with educational material 


LINGCE Sale oe hie Bia! eg ea Columbia and Victor Companies. 
Pitch-pipes (chromatic) .................. C. H. Congdon, Chicago; F. 
. Lindner, Gold St., New York, 


or any large music house. 
(A pitch-pipe sounding all the enharmonics and requiring no inhalation 
of breath is now obtainable.) 


eae TSUATI ON EE e oec ef Ps a's sav ons e bas Any large music house. 

SU U RTE oe a Kimball Company, Chicago. 

LORIE Race ee Miessner Piano Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Staff-liners and miscellaneous supplies....... P. C. Hayden, Keokuk, Iowa, 


and Weng, Milwaukee. 
NOTE 73. SONG COLLECTIONS. 


a. Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


Art Song Cycles, Miessner (1.50)........... Silver, Burdett Co. 
Child in Song, Needham (1.00)............. C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Children’s Songs of City Life, Lowe (1.00)... Barnes Co. 
Children’s Songs of Long Ago, Moffat and Kid- 

EOS EO Ae a Boston Music Co. 
Churchill-Grindell Song Books 1-5 (.50)..... Platteville, Wis. 
Educational BookI. Teacher’s Edition (1.00)Ginn and Co. 


Finger Plays, Poulsson (1.25).............. Milton Bradley Co. 
Folk Songs for Children, Whitehead (2.00) . . Ditson. 

Holiday Songs, Poulsson (1.25)............. Bradley and Co. 
Indian Games and Dances, Fletcher (1.75) ..C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Indian Action Songs, Densmore (.25)....... C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Lilts and Lyrics, Gayner (1.00)............. C. F. Summy Co. 


Child Songs, Meyers and Carrington (.50).. . Redwood City, Cal. 
Modern Music Series Primer, E. Smith (.60).Silver, Burdett Co, 
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Mother Goose Songs. Elliott. (.75)....... McLaughlin Bros. New York. 
Mother Goose. Crowninshield. (.60)...... Bradley and Co. 

More Mother Goose. Crowninshield. (.60).Bradley and Co. 

One Hundred Folk Songs. Gilbert. (1.25) .C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Primary Melodies. wie(c7) ers «ee ae eee Ginn and Co. 
Play. Songs. Bentleys” (1:25) aye eee A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Small Songs for Small Singers. Neidlinger. 

Gebtand L/D )ier ciscd eee cece Sere G. Schirmer Co. 


Pussy Willow & other Songs. J. B. Grant. (1.00) Theo. Presser. 
Song Echoes from Child Land. Jenks & Rust. 


(EDO) eat Wee Brg oss eee Ditson. 

Songs and Scissors. Gaynor. (1.25)....... C. F. Summy Co. 
Songs of the Child World 1, 2, and 3. Gay- 

Nor,” LOO) eee hee oa eee John Church Co. 
Songs in Season, © (100): ue nemernee ae Flanagan and Co. 
Songs of a Little Child’s Day. Poulsson. (1.50).Bradley and Co. 
Song Series Primer. Bentley. (.75) ....... Barnes Co. 


Song, Story and Play. Lemmel. (.25).....C.C. Birchard and Co. 
St. Nicholas Song Book. Pratt. (2.00)....Century Co. N. Y. 
Thirty-six Songs for Children. Grant-Schaefer. 

(1.00) Sao Ae iit eee ee C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Twenty-five Bird Songs. Olds. (1.50).... .Schirmer. 


b. Other Song Collections. 


Boy Scout Song Book. (.40)............-. C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Christmas Songs of Many Nations. Davis. 

(2D) es OR caeptons er stsaaiere ean eee C. F. Summy Co. 
26 Christmas’ Carolsis (20). seen C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Junior Laurel Songs. (1:00) .............. C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Laurel Glee Book for Boys. (1.00) ........ C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Laurel Music Reader. (1.00)............. C. C. Birchard and Co. ° 
Laurel Songs for Girls. (1.25)............C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Laurel Unison Songs) (.80)n. oss ce se creer C. C,. Birchard and Co. 
Ruff Stuff Songs, (Nonsense and Humorous) 

Male: voices: \(.60)2.5 220 asaane nines C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Songs We Like to Sing. (.50)............. Silver, Burdett Co. 


No. 1 Twice 55 Community Songs: The Brown 
Book (.15). No. 2 The Green Book 
(.25). Complete Editions, full piano ac- 
companiments: No. 1. (.75) No. 2. (1.00) C. C. Birchard and Co. 
NOTE 74. CANTATAS, OPERAS AND PAGENTS (SEE ALSO 
NOTES 48 AND 72.) 
Child Jesus. Clokey. (:75) .). yi. ota mates C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Christmas in Merry Old England. Hofer. (.50) C. F. Summy Co, 
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Christmas Morn. Burgmein. (.50)....... G. Ricordi, Publisher, N. Y. 
First Christmas. Coerne. (.75).........- C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Drawing of the Sword. Stevens. (.75)....C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Eager Heart. Bucton (Christmas Mystery 


erga rere tte es erases Fe or 2b &,«: 3 50: 2/siapeseudraede Chappel and Co., N. Y. 
Excelsior. Schnecker. (.75).............- Ditson. 
Festivals and Plays. Chubb. (2.00)...... Harper & Bros. 
(For references and suggestions on the subject of music in entertainment.) 
Bennetar. Bergh. (1,10)... Sos ests. one's C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Hiawatha’s Childhood. Whiteley. (.75)...C. C. Birchard and Co. 
aigecnids Adams.” (50) .)0 02. d..ce cae Haw. Gray, New: 
Mother Goose Arabesque. Tukey. (.75)..C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Mother Goose in Town. (.50)............. Gamble Hinged Co., Chicago 
Paul Revere. Dodge. (Patriotic) (.75)...Willis Music Co. 
Return of Proserpina. Gaynor. (.50)...... John Church Co. 
The Christ Child in Story, Art and Song. 

ITER MEE CEC) uetharser fou eis wazelcnne cse seers C. F. Summy Co. 
The Evergreen Tree. (Community Masque 

ESCM PIS GEOR) riers 0 15"), casos aS 3's schon e John Church oo. 
America First. (For Boys) Macfarlane. (.75).J. Fischer and Bros. 
Boy Blue. Shepard. (.50)............-.. G. Schirmer. 
Dame Firefly. Frazier. (1.00)............ Grinnell Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
In a Flower Garden. Rhys-Herbert. (1.00) J. Fischer and Bro. 
ICLIPINEES IRS (1.00) 0 66 cir ee.ceveis slo. vis. Willis Music Co. 
On Plymouth Rock. Gaynor. (.60)....... C. F. Summy Co. 


The Feast of Little Lanterns. Bliss. (.75) . . Willis Music Co. 
Princess Chrysanthemum. Proctor. (1.00). .G. Schirmer. 

The House that Jack Built. Gaynor. (1.00)..C. F. Summy Co. 
The Posey Bed. Gaynor. (.50)........++: C. F. Summy Co. 
The Smuggleman. Stoner. (.75).....+++ C. F. Summy Co. 


For Pantomime material see p. 262. 
(See Also Note 48.) 


NOTE 75. BOOKS TO BE READ ALOUD TO CHILDREN. 


First Studies in Music Biography. Tapper. (1.50). Presser Co 

. In Music Land. Upton. (1.25).............-: McClurg Co., Chicago 
Music Talks with Children. Tapper. (1.25)... . Presser Co. 

Songs Every Child Should Know. Mabie. (1.50. Doubleday Page and Co. 
. A Guide to Music. Mason. (1.25)............ H. W. Gray Co. 

Face to Face with Great Musicians. Isaacson. , Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 


Om Oo pe 
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NOTE 76. REFERENCE BOOKS. 


A. Appreciation. 
Appreciation of Music, With Examples. 

Surrette and Mason. (2.00)........... H. W. Gray Co. 
Complete Opera Book. Kobbe. (2.00) ....G. P. Putman Sons. 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works. 


(Perryman: 00) nreceterterstersteta tenets totter te Presser 
Fundamentals of Music. Karl W. Gehrkens. 

(TEBO) cPtees tetas yet te ian ers ceae ee ree Oliver Ditson Co 
Guide to Music. Mason. (1.25).......... H. W. Gray Co. 
Guide to Opera. Singleton. (1.50)........ Dodd Meade and Co. 


How to Enjoy Music. Anteliff. (2.00)..... E. P. Dutton. 

How to Study Music. Farnsworth. (1.25) .Macmillan. 

Listener’s Guide to Music. Scholes. (1.25).Oxford Univ. Press. 

Listening Lessons in Music. Freyberger. =. 
(D059 Pee Serer, Ae Habe CAT AAS data he Silver, Burdett and Co. 


Music Appreciation. Hamilton. (2.00)....Ditson.° 
Music Appreciation. Stone. (1.25)........ Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Music Appreciation for Little Children. 

(1225) Daeenes ooo fee helices Re ae Victor Co. 
Rhythm, Music and Education. Dalcroze. 

(2.00) 08 o. Baericouee tice reserhe anette rae G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Education of a Music Lover. Dickinson. 

(2:00) Or oi coe onahome a tea iene cote ere, = eae enna Scribner. 
The Lure of Music. Downs. (1.50)....... Harper. 


The Musical Amateur. Schauffler. (1.50)..Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
The True Wagnerite. Bernard Shaw. 

The Victor Opera Book. ((1.25)............ Victor Co. 

What We Hear in Music. Faulkner. (1.25) Victor Co. 


B. Biography. 


American Composers. Hughes. (2.00)..... Doubleday, Page. 
Beethoven and His Forerunners. Mason. 

(LTD) eine oe doe sn Bee ae Macmillan. 
Book of Great Musicians (for young readers). 

Scholes. “( 1:00)", ae. pees ie eee Oxford University Press. 


Contemporary Composers. Mason. (1.75). Macmillan. 
Famous Pianists of Today and Yesterday. 


Isahiee..« (1.75) See. eee L. C. Page & Co. 
Famous Singers of Today. Lahee. (1.75). .L. C. Page & Co. 
Famous Violinists. Lahee. (1.75)......... L. C. Page & Co. 
From Grieg to Brahms. Mason. (1.75).... Macmillan. 

Grieg and His Music. Finck. (1.50)...... John Lane and Co. 
Edward MacDowell. Gilman. (1.50)...... Harpers. 


Modern Music and Musicians. Streatfield. — 
DA NUEN) es: owieliia «sg maaie serait a ee tee McClurg & Co, 
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Romantic Composers. Mason. (1.75)..... Maemillan. 
Songs and Song Writers. Finck. (1.75)... .Seribners. 
Wagner. Henderson. (2.00).............. Putnam. 
C. General references bearing upon the teaching of various phases 
of music. 
A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. 
Fey ie. > (CED) aaa eee ee Maemillan. 
Beginner’s Guide to Harmony. Scholes. 
“LSAT oe oe ia Oxford University Press. 
Child Life in Speech and Song. Alys Bentley. 
LUIS alae et COR ae nea ee A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Class Work in Music. Matthews. (1.25) ..Published by Blanch Dingley 
Matthews, Boston. 
Education Through Music. Farnsworth. 


EON) NO IS A ok Lacie em enecdais see o 5: American Book Co 
Elementary School Curriculum. Bonser 
MIND a a, Sr Saas sas Fierdioviye. su0 sos = Macmillan. 


Elements of English Verse. Riley. (1.50)..C. F. Summy Co. 
Elements of Musical Expression. Gaynor. 


“AY OF 5 AS ee ee cae ee C. F. Summy Co. 
Festivals and Plays. (Especially Music in 
Mecnedie.))  @hubb. (2.00)... we o.. sss Harper and Bros. 


First Forty Lessons in Harmony. Andersen.C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Grade School Music Teaching. Giddings. 

TPA ARE cite cM icface os oot bs aidin'e ve C. H. Congdon, Chicago. 
Graphonola in the School Room. (Free)... .Columbia Graphophone Co. 
_ Harmony for Ear, Eye and Keyboard. Hea- 


How to Accompany on the Piano. Evans. 
How to Study Music. Farnsworth. (1.50). Maemillan. 


Indians’ Book. Curtis. (5.00)........ ....Harper and Bros. 
Introduction to School Music Teaching. 

CATS fi yo) eae C. C. Birchard and Co, 
Manual of School Music. Rix. (1.25)..... Maemillan. 
Music Supervisor. Tapper. (1.00)........ Ditson 
Musical Education of the Child. Macpherson. 

(TS Se es ere ee Boston Music Co. 
Practical Orchestration. Andersen......... C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Proceedings of the Music Supervisors’ Nation- 

al Conference. (Yearly, 2.00).......-- G. O. Bowen, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Proceedings of the Music Teachers’ National 

Association. (2.50, Yearly)........... K. W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, 


School Hygiene, Dressler, (1.25)....+.+-. Macmillan. 
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School Orchestras and Bands. Woods... .Ditson 
Seeond Forty Lessons in Harmony. Andersen.C. C. Birehard and Co. 
Survey of Music Talent in a Music School. 


Monographs 110) sn ine nee eis eae Univ. of Iowa. 
Survey of Music Talent in One City. Mono- 

Prapiicqu(cLO)i aeons timtye eon. senate Univ. of Iowa. 
Victrola in Americanization. Free......... Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Victrola in Rural Schools. Free........... Victor Talking Machine Co. 


D. General Reference Works on Music. 


Art of Music. 8 volumes. Mason 

Baltzell’s Dictionary of Musicians.......... Ditson 

Book of Musical Knowledge. Elson. (4.00) Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Baker. 


(2:50) Seine Se oo ee ence et ere ae G. Schirmer and Co. 
Hison’s Music Dictionary... ss 0acs ace ee Ditson 3 
Groves’ Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

5vol. % (25.00) as ee ee ee Macmillan. 

6 vols © (20.00) rs Soe Presser. 


University Musical Encyclopedia. 10 vol...Univ. Society, Carnegie Hall. 
New York City. 


Who’s. Who in Music. (5.00).............. Current Lit. Pub. Co., N. Y. 
E. History. 
Critical and Historical Essays. MacDowell. 

(1:75) seria ae Cee ie wee ee A. P. Schmidt 
Essentials in Music History. Tapper and 

Goetsehius: (2:00): 30.52 ee oe eee Scribner. 
History of American Music. Elson. (8.50). Macmillan. 
History of Music. Pratt. (1:50)..:....... Schirmer. 
How Music Came to Be. (For Children.) 

Smith:©" (1.25). 0A ss eee ee ee Schirmer. 


How Music Developed. Henderson. (1.50)Putnam. 

The Book of Great Musicians. 3 vols. Scholes.Oxford Press. 
Woman in Music. Upton. 

Woman’s Work in Music. Elson. (1.50)...L. C. Page and Co. 


F. Voice. 


Art of the Singer. Henderson. (1.50)...... Scribner Sons. 
Child Voice in Singing. Howard. (1.25)...H. W. Gray Co. 
Head Voice and Other Problems. Clippinger. 

UG OS as a A SAR A cre ab Author, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
Interpretation in Song. Greene............ Macmillan. 
Scientific Voice Training. Clippinger, (1.25)Author, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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Self Help for Singers. Taylor. (1.00)...... H. W. Gray Co. 
Singing Voice and Its Training. MacKinlay. 
ROM) epee SSS cack eg ce TR E. P. Dutton and Co. 


Ten Singing Lessons. Marchesi. (1,50)....Harpers. 
The Way to Sing. Proschowsky. (2.00)....C. C. Birchard and Co. 


Tone Plays. Alys Bentley. (.25).......... A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Universal Song. Haywood. (.75). (2 vol.).Author, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Voice of the Boy. Dawson. (1.00)........ A. 8. Barnes. 
Voice Training for School Children. Rix. 
Ee has Cetin Shs Hoc lwes vee A, S, Barnes. 


NOTE 77. MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 
Eastern School Music Herald (Eight Issues). 


AED) On ee ee Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mtude (Monthly). (2.00):.........cece0e Philadelphia. 
Musical America (Weekly). (3.00)......... New York City. 
Musical Courier (Weekly). (3.00).......... New York City. 
Musical Digest (Weekly). (3.00).......... New York City. 
Musical Leader (Weekly). (2.50).......... Chicago. 
Musical Observer (Monthly). (3.00)...... New York City. 
Musical Quarterly (Four Issues a Year) 
I paises ia lel G. Schirmer,. 
The Music Student, edited by Perey Scholes 
a UTaraila) \2 07800) a a Evans Bros., Russel Square, 
London, England. 
The Musician (Monthly). (3.00) .......... Paul Kempf, New York City. 
School Music (Six Issues). (1.00).......... Van B. Hayden, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Music Education (Four Issues), (‘5U)......E. N. C. Barnes, Washington, 
D.C: 


Music Supervisors’ Journal (Five Issues). 
SORTS orca cc hate Kfaip. >. seos0"s, ol wines G. O. Bowen, Ann Arbor, 


NOTE 78. SINGING GAMES AND FOLK DANCES. 


Folk Dances and Singing Games. Elizabeth 

RUMSEY RSs Ge ON aig. olay elsje dine dl oleic ny G. Schirmer. 
Folk Dance Book. C. W. Crampton....... A. S. Barnes and Co. 
Folk Dances and Games. Caroline Crawford.A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Social Games and Group Dances. Elsom & 


SOMMER Maite EAA Sy ects sicip.9-csie Aovie's 6 Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
Popular Folk Games. Hofer.............. A. Flanagan, Chicago. 
Children’s Singing Games. Hofer..........A. Flanagan, Chicago. 


Guild of Play Book (3 volumes). G. T. 
8 TE, RN OA J. Curwen & Sons, London. 
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English Singing Games. Moffat and Kidson. Bayley & Ferguson, London. 
Progressive Music Series, Teachers Manual 

for Ist, 2nd, & 38rd grades. Parker, 

McConothy; eth rn cc eras sero eee Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Note: For pantomimes address The Neighborhood Players, 466 Grand 
St., N. Y. City; Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia; Walter 
Baker, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston; Brentano’s, 5th Ave. & 27th St., N. Y. 
City; Samuel French, N. Y. City; Community Service, 315 4th Ave., N. Y. 
City; and C, C, Birchard and Co., Boston. 
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NOTES 


A Suggestion for Material Which May be Written on 
These Blank Pages 


Formulation made by The Educational Council of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference since this book was published. 

This formulation has to do with a standard for testing sight- 
Singing ability, and was presented at the April, 1923 meeting of 
the Music Supervisors National Conference. 


Procedure in Sight-singing Tests: 


‘By sight-singing is meant the reproduction at first trial of the inten- 
tion of the composer, in so far as it is embodied in the musical notation. 
This involves : 

(a) Good singing tone ; 

(4) Appropriate tempo ; 

(c) Correct time-values of notes and rests ; 

(@) Accurate intonation ; 

(e) Due regard for phrasing and the marks of expression ; 
(f) When text is used, right pronunciation. 


1. As soon as the music is presented to the eyes of the children the 
teacher shall establish the key by sounding the key-tone. 


2. The teacher shall establish the proper tempo by counting two 
measures only, after which the singing shall begin immediately. If, 
however, the music commences other than on the first beat of the meas- 
ure, the children shall begin singing at the proper point in the second 
measure counted. 


3. The established tempo must be maintained throughout, with due 
regard to indicated modifications. 


4. To test whether the pitch has been maintained, the teacher shall, 
at the conclusion of the trial, sound the key-tone, as at the beginning.” 
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